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PREFACE. 



The following hints treat of Studies, Mobal 
Conduct, and Religious Duties, aboul one-third of 
the space being allotted to each. Some readers may 
be disappointed that the first does not occupy more 
of the volume. It was felt, however, that this is 
the part which least calls for remarks. As a rule, 
it is the one thing which absorbs the attention of 
students, while other matters, equally essential to 
true success in life, are apt to be neglected. 
. In colleges the position of students is mainly 
determined by the number of marks they get for 
their exercises. Hence undue importance is often 
attached to more intellectual attainments. In the 
business of life, moi'al excellencies are of still more im- 
portance. Without them,the greatest talents will only 
cause a man to be the more shunned and disliked. 

The chapters on Eel^ious Duties aie of special 
value to students in. Government Colleges. Con- 
sidering the great religious differences in India, the 
British Goveriunent has adopted, in its educational 
system, the principle of neutrality. The conclusion 
should not be drawn that religion is unimportant, 
since it is not taught in Government Schools and 
Colleges. On the contrary, nothing more affects 
a man's welfare, both in this world and the next. 
The course has been adopted, because religious 
teaching can best be given by other a<rencies. The 
Government student should avail him?elf of lectures 
on religion, and read books on the subject, especi- 
ally the. Bible, A few of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity are briefl}'' explained in the following 
pages, and some prayers are added, as without 
Divine aid no progress in religion can be expected. 
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When a boy is learning to write, the teacher 
points out his defects. Though less pleasant, this is 
far more profitable than mere praise. It is the same 
with nations. Bussia has made great advances in 
modem times ; but, as Macaulay says, this was not 
brought about by ** flattering national prejudices." 

In the following remarks it should be borne in 
mind that some does not mean cUL When objection- 
able conduct is attributed to '^some'^ educated 
Hindus, it is not to be inferred that aU, or even 
the majority, are condemned. 

It may be objected that only the faults of Hin- 
dus are noticed — not those of Europeans. This is 
because the woric is written expressly for Indian 
students. Had it been addressed to Europeans, ex- 
actly the opposite course would have been pursued. 

A pseudo-patriotism is springing up among 
some in India, which defends ever5'thing national 
through thick and thin, and when anything wrong 
is pointed out, simply attacks those who make the 
complaint. Sensible men,however, act differently. The 
Hindoo Patriot says, " It is quite immaterial whether 
the critics themselves have defects — if the defects 
laid at our doors be true, we ought to correct them." 

Hindus and Europeans have their respective 
virtues and vices. There is a homely proverb, ^' Two 
blacks make no white." The vices of the one are 
no excuse for the vices of the other. 

The greatest artists attained their excellence, not 
by being satisfied if their paintings were no worse 
than the ordinary run, but by setting before them- 
selves a lofty ideal. So should it be in moi-als. The 
standard at which we ought to aim is not the con* 
duct of our neighbours, nor even that of the best 
men on earth. The great Teacher says, " Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.'* 
The chief object of the compiler is to urge attention 
to this pattern. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
L— Indian Students— Past and Peesbnt. 

Indian Stndents form a small bat very important 
class of the commnnity. Though edacation is 
spreading^ the great balk of the people are yet unable 
to read^ and consequently in a state of gross 
ignorance. In every civiUzed country the educated 
are the acknowledged leaders, and upon the course 
taken by them depends greatly the welfare of the 
nation. In India^ at present, this is specially the 
case. Through the system of examinations^ the 
ranks of the public service are recruited from men 
who have received a certain amount of edacation. 
AH the influence of learning and position is exerted 
in favor of the line of conduct which they pursue. 
They may earn the blessings of their countrymen^ 
or they may cause themselves to be objects of 
universal execration. 

The whole career of every person is greatly 
modified by the habits he formed in his youth. This 
little volume is intended to give some faints on that 
critical period of life, as well as to aid the student in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It professes to be 
merely a compilation. Some of the best Euglish 
treatises on each subject have been consulted, and 
quotations have been made^ or, the substance has 
been given, as far as space permitted. There is one 
work for which only a few extracts have been ad- 
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raitted — Todd's *^ Student's Manual.'^ The reader is 
strongly recommended to obtain a copy for himself. 
Though originally written for young men in Amer- 
ica, it contains much excellent advice applicable to 
all. Many students in England have derived great 
benefit from its perusal. 

The following pages are not intended to be a 
source of amusement ; it is admitted that they will 
frequently be found dry and uninteresting. But the 
student who wishes to be successful must leard 
'* To scorn delights and live laborious days." It 
is hoped that such will find in the book at least some 
passages worthy of their consideration. With most 
of the hints, they are, doubtless, already familiar ; 
but it is frequently necessary to remind people of 
well-known truths, in order, if possible, that they 
may better reduce them to practice. 

Our best friends are those who prompt us to 
higher and nobler conduct — not those who flatter 
us and minister to our vanity. The compiler has 
endeavoured to act upon this principle. Though it 
may be less pleasant at the time, it is most advan- 
tageous in the end. " Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful." 

Indian Students.— The Indian Student may claim 
a long line of ancestry. Perhaps the name may first 
be applied to those who committed to memory the 
Vedic hymns. Writing was unknown in India when 
they were composed. The Vedas are styled SriUi, 
that which is heard. Professor Wilson says, " There 
can be little doubt that the hymns were taught 
originally orally, and that the knowledge of them was 
perpetuated by the same mode of tuition." There is 
a reference to this in the Rig- Veda : " One of them 
repeats the speech of the other, like a pupil and his 
teacher." As the hymns increased in number, and 
the ritual became more complicated^ years were de- 
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voted to their study. Great care was taken to com- 
mit them to memory with perfect accuracy, for it 
was thought that the mispronunciation of a single 
syllable might destroy the efficacy of a costly cere- 
mony. 

Eventually, writing was introduced, and several of 
the sciences began to be cultivated. Considerable 
progress was made in grammar. The treatise of 
Paniui, who probably lived about 600 B. C, displays, 
in some respects, a profound acquaintance with the 
subject. Logic was another favourite study ; some 
knowledge of medicine was acquired. But the Hin- 
dus, from the earliest times^ have been a religious 
people, and their sacred books have always received 
their chief attention. 

There were formerly schools of learning, scatter- 
ed over different parts of the country, especially in 
the plain of the Ganges. In general, they* were con- 
ducted in a very humble style. Some mud huts were 
built round a little square. The student, besides his 
books, had only a mat and water-pot ; instead of 
paying fees, he was supported by his teacher. When 
marriages, and other festivals were celebrated, learn- 
ed men were invited to attend, and were usually ac- 
companied by one or two of their pupils. The pre- 
sents given on such occasions sufficed for the main- 
tenance of the school. The students were indus- 
trious and persevering. Panini's Grammar alone 
occupied ten years. 

.The old Hindu colleges are fast disappearing. A 
distinguished pundit in Benares, instead of causing 
his son to commit to memory Sanskrit shloTcas, which, 
he said, now brought neither respect nor money, sent 
him to an English school. 

A new race of students is springing up, very 
different, in many respects, from the former. 
Ancient India was isolated and intensively conser- 
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vative. To cross the sea was strictly forbidden ; 
the high wall of caste was erected to guard against 
pollation from ignorant Mlechchas. A reverence of 
the past was a leading characteristic. Of the events 
transpiring in other parts of the earthy former stu- 
dents remained in profound and contented ignorance. 
Books were few in number^ and were procurable 
only by the slow and expensive process of copying. 

Though the great bulk of the people of India yet 
differ little from their forefathers^ a very great 
change has come over the educated classes. The 
study of a language whose very name was formerly 
unknown^ has rendered comparatively accessible all 
the knowledge which has been accumulated from 
the dawn of civilization to the present time ; travel- 
ling is facilitated by railways and steam navigation ; 
the electric telegraph daily flashes intelligence from 
every quarter of the globe. The idolatry of the past 
has, in some cases, been exchanged for an over- 
weening estimate of the present. 

The common people regard those who lived many 
centuries ago as old sages^ whose dicta ought to be 
received unquestioningly ; while they look upon the 
modems as children. In some respects^ the very 
reverse is the case. We are the ancients ; the world 
is now about three thousand years older than it was 
in the Yedic age, and people should have grown wiser 
and better. 

Even some educated men have exaggerated ideas of 
the progress made in former times. A sensible Ben- 
gali gentleman said not long ago in Calcutta : '^ It 
was quite sickening to hear the remark made at almost 
every public meeting that the ancient civilization of 
India was far superior to that which Europe ever 
had.'' People in England are apt to fall into a 
similar error with regard to their own country. The 
Elizabethan age is one of the most glorious in the 
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annals of Britain. It reckons among its ornaments 
statesmen like Cecil and Baleigb^ poets like Spenser 
and Shakespeare. If, however, we consider the state 
of the nation generally, a very different picture is 
presented. Much more was this the case in India. 
The "nine gems" that adorned the court of Yik- 
ramaditiya were only like a few bright stars in 
the dark night. Macanlay's words apply to India 
with double force: " We see the multitudes sunk in 
brutal ignorance^ and the studious few engaged in 
acquiring what did not deserve the name of know- 
ledge." 

But while it is mischievous to have an undue 
veneration for the past^ on the other hand, it should 
not be undervalued. Ancient India produced schol- 
ars^ philosophers and podts of whom she may well 
be proud. They had not the advantages which we 
possess, and must be tried by another rule. Had 
these great men now been living, they would prob- 
ably have been the foremost to avail themselves of 
present superior light, and would have been among 
the leaders of thought in the. civiliised world. 

The Divine law is, *^ Unto whom mueh is given, of 
him shall be much required.'^ A higher standard, in 
every respect, is looked for from tho educated 
than from the ignorant, and their conduct is Bcru< 
tinized much more closely. Let them show that 
they are worthy to form the vanguard in the march 
of civilization, and let them strive to obtain the 
esteem of their countrymen, the testimony of a good 
conscience, and the approbation of God, 



II.— Hints on Health. 

While the principal efforts of the student are 
devoted to the culture of his mind, due care of the 
body is absolutely necessary to success. When 
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he is suflTering from headache or fever, he is unfifc for 
mental exertion. It indeed concerns his whole 
future life. A sickly man cannot discharge his 
duties aright ; he is a burden to himself and to his 
relatives ; often he succumbs to diseases which the 
strong resist. 

The greatest nations have devoted special atten- 
tion to the development of the bodily powers. 
This was the case with the Greeks, the most dis- 
tinguished students in ancient times. The Romans, 
the conquerors of the world, pursued a similar 
course. An expression used by a Roman poet has 
been called the golden rule of education — a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Students at the English Universities are apt to 
give too much time to athletic exercises, as boat 
races and cricket matches. In India, the reverse 
is the case. Zealous students devote themselves 
entirely to their books. One lamentable result has 
lately attracted some notice. It has been observed 
that nearly all the Bengalis raised to high oflSces 
have died prematurely. While various causes may 
have contributed to this, it is certain that their neg- 
lect of the rules of health was one of the principal. 

The ignorant suppose that health is beyond their 
control. It is true that we are yet unacquainted with 
the origin of some diseases ; but undoubtedly more 
than half the sickness in the world is owing to the 
disregard of certain known laws. 

Some of the essentials to good health may now 
be mentioned. 

1. Pure Air, — This is' the first requisite. We 
can live several days without food, but we die in two 
or three minutes if kept without air. Every student 
is familiar with the story of the Calcutta Black Hole. 
One night, 146 men were shut up in a prison. Next 
morning, when the door was opened, only 23 could 
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stagger oat : all the rest had been saffocated. 
Though few persons die in a night, in the above 
manner, many are rendered feeble and sickly from 
want of fresh air. Every time we breathe, we con- 
sume a part of the air which supports life, and give 
out a poisonous kind of gas. The air we breathe 
should therefore be allowed to escape, and fresh air 
should be admitted. Most native houses in India 
are badly ventilated. Bed-rooms are often small ; 
frequently they have only one little window. It is 
also a common practice to crowd bed-rooms with 
boxes and other articles, still farther diminishing 
the quantity of air. Many persons when they go to 
sleep wrap a cloth over their head, which impedes 
breathing. 

Sometimes it is hurtful to sleep with the wind blow- 
ing upon us ; but if we wish to be vigorous, we must 
secure a sufficient supply of pure air. 

2. — Pure Water. The people of India are much 
better acquainted with the need of pure water than 
of fresh air. When a person gets unwell on going 
to another district, he generally says that the water 
disagrees with him. 

A great deal of sickness is caused by using im- 
pare water. People often bathe and wash clothes 
in tanks, whose water is used for drinking purposes ; 
even cattle are allowed to go into them. The water 
of tanks which dry up or get very low in the hot 
season, is unwholesome. Excellent drinking water 
can often be obtained by digging a well close to a 
low part of a tank. The water is purified by drain- 
ing through the earth. 

Decaying vegetation is a fruitful cause of fever. 
Trees and bamboos should not be allowed to over- 
hang tanks and wells, as their leaves fall into the 
water, and render it unwholesome. Water on which 
the sun does not shine is generally not good. Wells 
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in towns often contain bad water. Imparities from 
drains^ &c., find their way into them. 

3. Wholesome Food. — Part of the food we eat 
serves as fire to keep the body warm ; part forms 
flesh to give ns strength. Bice^ BUgar^ and oil are 
excellent for warming the body, but they contain 
little flesh-forming sabstance. Wheat, flesh, fish, 
and especially the poises, as peas and dhall, give 
much more muscle. A mixed diet is best. Sweet- 
meats and large quantities of ghee, are unwhole- 
some. They produce a soft, flabby flesh. 

Unripe and over-ripe fruit are both injurious. 
Cold rice, often eaten in the morning, is apt to fer. 
ment and become unwholesome. Special care is 
necessary about food when any epidemic prevails. 

Meals should be taken at fixed times, and nothing 
should be eaten between them. No more food 
should be taken than the stomach can digest proper- 
ly. Any excess overloads it, and is apt to cause 
disease. 

Pure water is the best drink. 

3. CUanliness. — The skin is full of innumerable 
little drains to carry off waste matter from the body. 
Dirt chokes their mouths, and the waste matter can- 
not escape properly, causing itch and other diseases. 
Daily bathing is an excellent habit. Clothes and 
beds should also be kept clean. Waste matter from 
the body sticks to the dress, pillows, &c. If rubbed 
against the skin, it goes into it and injures the 
health. 

Many deaths are caused by want of cleanliness. 
Stinking drains and heaps of filth are often close to 
houses ; cattle and goats are sometimes kept within 
the house compound. Plantain skins, &c., should 
never be fl^ng near the house. When the refuse 
cannot be taken away at once, it is a good plim to 
keep it in an earthen vessel, with a tightly-fitting 
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cover, which should be emptied every night or 
morning. 

A disagreeable smell is a sure sign that something 
is wrong. Never rest satisfied until it is removed. 

4. Begular Exerdse.'-^AB already mentioned, this 
is greatly neglected by some Indian students. Boys, 
indeed, take pleasure in games^ as they do every- 
where ; but young men are apt to think that every 
hour must be devoted to study, or they will take a 
low place at University examinations. This is a 
mistake. A carpenter is well employed when sharp- 
ening his tools ; it is a wise arrangement for a stu- 
dent to refresh mind and body by judicious esier- 
cise. 

In several Indian colleges and schools something 
has. been done by European teachers to promote 
athletic sports ; but students should themselves 
realize the value of exercise, and take it regularly. 
Walking in the open air strengthens the muscles of 
the limbs, and qaickens the circulation. Cricket, or 
ball, exercises a large number of muscles. A game 
every day about sunset is very advantageous. On 
half-holidays, longer walks may be taken, or more 
time may be spent in games. 

The brain benefits by athletic exercise as well as 
the other members of the body. It receives a larger 
supply of blood, and is better fitted to perform its 
functions. 

A man with the qaick step and energy which ac- 
tive sports are calculated to give, will also be much 
better fitted for many important positions than a 
languid bookworm. 

5. AdeqtLate Sleep, — ^Many people sleep too much , 
which renders them indolent On the other hand, 
zealous students are tempted to '^ trim the midnight 
lamp," and go to an opposite extrema The brain is 
overworked, and does not receive the rest which it 
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requires to restore its energy. '^ Early to bed and 
early to rise/' is the best course, and, in the long run, 
produces the highest results. It is a good rule to 
retire at night soon after ten o'clock. 

6. Temperance. — This is of great importance so 
far as mere health is concerned ; but it affects 
eternity as well as time, and will therefore be noticed 
under a different heading. 

7. Precautions against Fever, &c. — When fever is 
prevailing, do not go out in the morning fasting, and 
take food in sufficient quantities. Be careful to use 
pure water. Avoid exposure to the dew and night 
air. It is of great importance to keep the body 
warm at night ; sleep, if possible, in an upper room, 
or, at least, on a bedstead. 

During an outbreak of cholera, be very particular 
about diet, and keep the abdomen well covered. 

8. Position in Study, — 'The chest contains the 
lungs, into which air is continually passing to purify 
the blood. The less the quantity of air that enters, 
the less perfectly is the blood fitted to discharge its 
functions. Some young men have a habit of bend- 
ing forward, till their body looks like the arc of a cir- 
cle. In this way the lunge are compressed, and a 
sufficient supply of air cannot be admitted. A stoop- 
ing posture for life is likewise often acquired. Avoid 
a low table ; let the lungs have free play. It is an 
excellent practice to stand part of the time at 
study. 

9. Care of the Eyes, — A recent inquiry at Bom- 
bay showed that a large proportion of the young 
men in a Government College were near-sighted. 
This was mainly ascribed to their studying by small 
lights at night, which compelled them to hold their 
books close to the eye. A sufficiency of light 
should, if possible, always be obtained. Excess of 
light is also hurtful, and some students now injure 
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their eyes by placing fylaring keroaine lamps right 
before them. The best position for a light is on the 
left hand side, above the student. 

The eye becomes fatigued and requires rest like 
the other members of tbe body. Beading in a re- 
clining position is more trying to the eye than when 
sitting upright. Bathing the eyes with cold water 
at night strengthens them. It is also beneficial to 
dip the face, with the eyes open, in cold, clear water. 

There are other points affecting the preservation 
of the health which will be noticed hereafter. The 
subject of this chapter deserves careful considera- 
tion. An able writer remarks, that '^ the first re- 
quisite to success in life is to be a good animal" 



III. — The Objects of Study. 

The hope of temporal advancement is everywhere 
a great incentive to study, and it is especially the 
case in India. To some extent this motive is quite 
legitimate. It is also true that educated men have 
great advantages over the uneducated in earning a 
comfortable livelihood. If otherwise qualified, they 
are able to fill important offices for which the igno- 
rant are totally unfit. 

But there are far higher aims which should not be 
forgotten. Bacon says, " I would address one general 
admonition to all; that they consider what are the true 
ends of knowledge, and that they seek it not either 
for the pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or 
for superiority to others, or for profit or power or 
any of these inferior things ; but for the benefit and 
use of life ; and that they perfect it and govern it in 
charity." Milton has the following noble words : 
" The end then of learning is, to repair the ruin of 
our first parents by regaining to know God aright, 
and out of that knowledge to love llim, to imitate 
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Him, to be like Him ; as we may the nearest by pos- 
sessing oar souls of true virtue^ which being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith makes up the highest ^ 
perfection." The great objects of education are to 
fit its recipients to discharge aright the duties of 
their station^ to promote the welfare of those around 
them, and, above all, to make them " like God'' and 
prepare them for a never-ending existence in the 
world to come. 

A complete education includes the training of the 
body, the mind, and the soul. Physical and moral 
education are generally mubh neglected, almost un- 
divided attention being given to the intellect. This 
is a great error, and the consequences are very 
lamentable. A few directions have already been given 
about the care of health. Moral and religious con- 
duct will be treated of subsequently. At present^ 
the objects of study^ usually so called, will be 
noticed. 

1 . The AcquisUian ofKnowUdge. — Under this head 
is included the ability to read, write, and cipher. 
To read with fluency and intelligence, to write legibly 
and quickly, to calculate accurately and expeditious- 
ly, are attainments which lie at the threshold of learn- 
ing and business. A person deficient in any one of 
them, labours under great disadvantages. If he has 
knowledge of them when he leaves school, he has 
the means of supplying other defects at his leisure. 

In colleges, students may acquire a sufficient 
amount of information to make them intelligent 
members of society. To understand the newspapers, 
a reader must have some acquaintance with geogra- 
phy, history, and other branches of knowledge. An 
ignorant man can talk only about trifles, and gener- 
ally his pleasures are merely of an animal nature. A 
person who is well-informed has many sources of 
enjoyment ; important events taking place through- 
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out the worldj scientific discoveries, the productions 
of litercury men, all awaken his interest At the 
same time^ he is able to form an intelligent judg- 
ment on the measures of Government^ and to take 
an active part in plans for the benefit of his country. 

But while the direct imparting of knowledge is 
important in its place, it not unfrequently degener- 
ates into what is called " cramming.*' The great 
aim^ as a rule, with students is to pass the University 
Examinations. They carefully store up in their 
memories all facts which will secure marks, while 
every thing else is neglected. This is a great evil. 

2, M&iital Di8cipline4--^Oav body has different 
members^ all of which may be strengthened by 
exercise. The arm of the blacksmith^ accustomed to 
wield a heavy hammer, becomes hard and muscular ; 
a syce will follow his master^s horse for miles without 
fatigue. Ingenious gymnastic exercises have been 
contrived to develop the chest and muscles. Games 
are practised with the same object. A cricket match 
does not bring in any money, but it tends to 
strengthen the^ody^ and fit it better for the business 
of life. The mind has its faculties^ as judgment^ 
memory^ as well as the body, and which are equally 
capable of development The primary meaning of 
the word education, is to lead out, — to strengthen 
the intellectual powers by judicious exercise. Cer- 
tain studies are prescribed mainly because they 
contribute to this great end* Geometry may 
seldom be turned to immediate account in after-life ; 
but, if properly taught, it will aid the student in 
forming an accurate judgment upon any matter 
that comes before him. "The mind,*' says Dr. 
Beard, " may become very alert, very active, very 
vigorous — swift of discernment, ready of appre- 
hension, nice in discrimination, firm to hold, quick to 
recall; faithful to report, skilful to compare, able to 
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combine, ready and powerful to apply, and withal 
orderly, well balanced, harmonious and effective in 
all its movements.*' Such are the advantages af 
mental discipline. 

The two objects of study mentioned above, may be 
briefly expressed in two words — instruction and 
education. These are often confounded, but there is 
an essential difference. Instruction literally means 
to pile up, to impart knowledge ; education, as 
already explained, has another object A French 
writer thus distinguishes them : — " Instruction gives 
man a certain amount of knowledge and certain 
talents ; education cultivates the faculties by which 
knowledge must be acquired and talents turned 
to practical account. By instruction we learn 
certain things ; education enables us to use pro- 
perly what we have learned. Instruction gives 
us resources to meet such and such a condition in 
life, and prepares us for a particular career ; educa- 
tion puts us in possession of general rules applicable 
to all circumstances and all careers. Education and 
instruction are closely united as inseparable ele- 
ments of one process ; but instruction is only a 
branch of education, and a subordinate branch/' 

Men's minds vary like their bodies. Some per- 
sons are naturally weak. Judicious training will 
brace them, but they will never be as strong as the 
i*obust who have had the same advantages. Stu- 
dents will differ similarly. Still, all will be greatly 
benefited by a well-devised system of education. 



IV. Hints on Study. 

Before taking up each subject in detail, a few 
general directions may be given with regard to 
study. Their observftuce will considerably facili- 
tate progress* - 
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1. Study regula/rly, — Many young men are com- 
paratively idle at the beginning of a session^ while 
they endeavour to make up for it by extraordinary 
efforts before its close. This is very bad policy. 
Suppose a man had to walk a hundred miles in five . 
days. He might easily get over the ground by 
wsJking twenty miles a day ; but if he loitered three 
days and then attempted to walk fifty miles each of 
the two last days, he would probably either fail or 
make himself ill. A student who will work only 
under pressure^ is forming a bad habit^ fatal to suc- 
cess in life. It is impossible to make up for lost 
time by over-work at the end of a session. Besides, 
what is of great importance, when mind and body 
are both jaded^ a student is in a very unfavourable 
position for answering well at examinations. 

One or two subordinate rules may be given 
ander this head. 

(].) Mark out the hours of Study. — In a college, 
there is a programme which is adhered to punctually. 
Any other course would lead to confusion and loss 
of time. A student should act at home upon the 
Bame principle. Were he first to take up English 
literature for a short time, and then say to himself^ 
I will rather take Euclid now^ he would waste many 
hours and form desultory habits. We can digest 
our food best^ when we take our meals at regular 
intervals ; the mind also seems to act with most 
vigour when certain studies are taken up at fixed 
periods. 

As to the number of hours a day that students 
must devote to their books, no one rule can be 
given. Very much depends upon the tempera- 
ment. It is also not so much the number of hours, 
as the intensity of study^ that requires to be taken 
into account. A bullock may travel twelve hours a 
day^ while a swift horse cannot go more than two 
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but the latter will get over as much ground as the 
former. Experience must decide how many hours 
a day should be given to study. It may, however, 
be remarked that, except in a few, there is a strong 
tendency to indolence. Sir Walter Scott advised 
a young man, inclined to dawdle, to portion out his 
time most carefully. Dr. Carey, of Serampore, was 
a great oriental scholar. His vast attainments were 
largely owing to the methodical distribution of bis 
time. " I have for years," he says, " been obliged 
to drag myself on, to subject myself to rules, to im- 
pose the day's work upon myself, to stir myself up 
to my work." 

There is an English proverb, '* Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves." 
This may be applied to time, '^ Take care of the 
minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves.'' 

At first, regular study will be irksome, but by de- 
grees the habit will be formed, and it will become 
pleasant. 

(2.) Oive the best hours to the hardest studies, — 
The mind is generally most vigorous in the morn- 
ing after it has been recruited by sleep. Subjects 
requiring much mental effort may then be taken up. 
It is injurious to study hard immediately after meals, 
or before retiring to rest. Work should be allotted 
accordingly. 

(3.) Refresh the mind by variety instead of entire 
rest. — It is not uncommon for young men to pursue 
the same study for two or three hours till they are 
quite exhausted, and then perhaps they idle as long 
as they have been at work. Much time is thus 
wasted. One subject should be vigorously taken up 
for an hour or two, and then attention may be given 
to another of a different character. Thus, language 
may be followed by mathematics, and the mind will 
feel the benefit of the change. It is true that there 
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may be too great a variety, which also mast be 
guarded against. 

At the end of every hour, it is a good practice to 
take a few turns up and down in the verandah, but 
care must be taken not to enter into conversation 
which would interfere with a renewal of work. 

2. Study intelligently. — One of the greatest de- 
fects of native education in India is, that the pupils 
merely learn by rote without understanding the 
sensQ. The same fault clings to some students even 
in English schools. They repeat words over and 
over again to get them fixed in their minds, while 
they pay no attention to the meaning. Attempts are 
often made even to learn Euclid in this manner. 
Failure is almost inevitable. Language is generally 
changed in examination, and the student who learns 
by rote is immediately nonplussed. 

Seek to comprehend the ideas and train of 
thought. When these are understood, the words 
may be. remembered with comparative ease. Should 
the student vary the language, so much the better. 
Not only are subjects mastered more rapidly in this 
way, but they are retained much longer. 

3. Learn to command your attention, — There are 
some young students whose thoughts are diverted 
from their books by the most trifling circumstance, 
as any slight noise, even the buzzing of a fly. In- 
deed, without any external impulse, their imagina- 
tions often rove to other scenes. Hours may thus 
be spent without any real study. Learn to com- 
mand your thoughts and to keep^ them fixed upon 
the subject. Recall them at opce when they wander. 
It is a valuable acquirement for a student to be able 
to give his undivided attention to his books, even 
when obliged to sit in a room where several persona 
are talking. The greatest discoverers have been re- 
markable for their power of concentrating thought. 
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When the city in which the celebrated geometriciaii, 
Archimedes, lived was taken by assault, he was so 
engaged with a mathematical problem, that a Roman 
soldier killed him, because he told him not to dis- 
turb the circle he had drawn on the sand. Newton 
attributed his success largely to the same faculty. 

4. Determine to succeed, — There is a famous Hin- 
du temple on the Himalayas, near the source of the 
Ganges. To reach it, a long and fatiguing journey 
is necessary. Many pilgrims are discouraged by the 
roughness of the way, and give up the attempt. 
The temple of learning is situated on a height still 
more inaccessible. The student must expect to 
meet with diflSculties, but instead of yielding to 
them, they must be overcome. His motto ought 
to be, Nil desperandurn, never despair. Should the 
first eflTort fail, let another and another be made 
until success be achieved. The exercise will brace 
the mental powers, and enable them to deal with still 
harder problems in future. A hopeful spirit is valu- 
able. There is a French proverb, that a man can do 
a thing which he thinks he can. A student who is 
easily disheartened is not likely to succeed. 

5. Be thorough in every study. — A boy is required 
to commit to memory a piece of poetry. He gets 
it up in a sort of way, so that he is able to repeat it 
with difficulty, but very soon it is forgotten. A stu- 
dent goes over a problem in Euclid. He does not 
see the connection of the : whole, and gets only a 
hazy idea which cannot impress itself upon the mind. 
One page perfectly understood is worth ten pages 
gone over in a slovenly manner. 

6. Rely on yourself, — It is a common practice for 
indolent students, to seek to obtain explanations of 
passages, or solutions of mathematical questions, from 
industrious companions. Though, in some cases, they 
may thus be able to give answers when examined. 
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the effect upon themselves is most injurious. If 
another person ate your dinner or played a game 
at cricket in your steady he would get all the bene- 
fit — ^you would obtain neither nourishment nor 
strength. It is just as unwise to seek the help of 
fellow-students, instead of using your own faculties, 
A continuance in such a course would render you a 
weak^ helpless creature, incapable of doing any- 
thing for yourself. 

Keys or translations have a similar effect and 
should be avoided. Even " Notes'* require to be 
used with caution. There is, no doubt, that in Indian 
education they are overdone. Students collect them 
from all quarters, cram them most assiduously, but 
frequently never think of investigating for them- 
selves the meaning of an author. Always first 
endeavour to master the subject by your own un- 
aided efforts. If you are obliged to use the 
Dictionary, the meaning will be more deeply imprint- 
ed on your memory than if you found it in '^ Notes.*' 

It is a bad plan to study at home along with 
others. In such cases only one or two really think, 
— the rest simply listen. Learn to be self-reliant. 
In the actual business of life you must trust to 
yourself, and to prepare you for this, is the great 
object of education. 

7. Fi'equently review your studies, — Every fresh 
lesson tends to efface the preceding from the 
memory. It is therefore absolutely necessary to 
renew the impression by frequent revisal. A 
student, afterwards distinguished for his learning, 
was in the habit of going over every day the lesson 
of the previous day, every week the lessons of the 
week, and every month the lessons of the month. 
A clear idea of the whole will thus be acquired and 
retained, while the student who neglects it, will be 
like a man in a fog who has only an indistinct view 
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of a small circle aroand him. The great valae of 
reviewing is especially felt at examinations. 

8. Make a free use of the ^en.— This is advanta- 
geous through a student^s whole course, Todd gives ' 
the following advice: — "In committing grammar, 
for example^ to memory, you should not attempt to 
confine the mind to it too long at a time, but bend 
the whole attention to it while you study, and repeat 
the process often : repeat the lesson aloud, that it 
may come to the mind through the ear, as well as 
through the eyes, and then use the pen^ and, laying 
aside the book, write it all out. In this process, 
you use the eyes, the ears, and also give the mind 
an opportunity to dwell upon every letter, and 
syllable and sound. This will be slow, at first, but 
it will effectually do the thing ; it will make you 
thorough and soon give you the courage of the war- 
horse." 

But the pen is also of great value in testing a 
student's knowledge of a subject. He may think 
that he has mastered it, and yet signally fail when 
he attempts to express himself on paper. As 
University Examinations are generally conducted in 
writings a considerable amount of practice is neces- 
sary to success. Further directions will be given 
under this head. 

9. Seek Ood's blessing, — However much this 
may be neglected, it has a most salutary infinence 
upon a student. God is the " Father of lights,^' the 
Source of all wisdom. It is most fitting that in endea- 
vouring to obtain knowledge, we should seek His 
assistance. An old writer says, " To have prayed well, 
is to have studied well.'^ Bacon, one of the greatest 
philosophers that ever lived, was so convinced of the 
importance of seeking divine help, that he wrote out 
what may be called the Students Prayer. 

In the Appendix, a few prayers, suitable for stu- 
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dents are given. Let the student make use of thBm 
in a proper spirit, or, what is better, express his 
desires in his own words, and he will personally 
realize the benefit. • 



STUDIES. 
V. The English Language. 

Of all secular studies, language is the most im- 
portant. What an advantage it is to be able to 
read ! '^ Books,^' saya Arnott, " transport me in- 
stantly, not only to all places, but to all times. By 
my books I can conjure up before me, to vivid exist- 
ence, all the great and good men of old ; and for my 
own private satisfaction, I can make them act over 
again the most renowned of all their exploits. 
Poets recite their compositions before me ; orators 
declaim ; witty men amuse me ; learned men explain 
the sciences ; wise and holy men instruct and coun- 
sel me. In a word, fi*om the equator to the pole, 
and from the beginning of time until now, by my 
books I can be where I please." 

The readers are, doubtless, most interested in the 
^tudy of English, and the following remarks refer 
to that language ; but the importance of the mother- 
tongue may first be briefly noticed. 

On the Revival of Learning in the West, Latin 
and Greek were almost exclusively studied, while 
the vernaculars were despised. After a time, how- 
ever, this was seen to be a mistake, and the latter 
began to be zealously cultivated. At present, the 
Germans are the best Latin and Greek scholars in 
the world ; but they likewise highly value their own 
tongue. F. Schlegel, a distinguished German, in 
his " History of Literature,'^ says of his countrymen : 
'^ The more that national feelings and recollections 
were revived, the more also our love awakened for 
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our mother-toDgae. That acquaintance with foreign 
languages, whether dead or living, which is neces- 
sary for men of letters and fashion, was no longer 
associated with neglect of their vernacular speech ; 
a neglect which is always sure to work its own re- 
venge on those who practise it, and which can never 
be supposed to create any prejudice either in favour 
of their politeness or their erudition.'^ 

Though, as a rule, students in this country now 
look with contempt upon their own language, the 
same change will take place here as in Germany. 

The Indian vernaculars are noble languages, 
capable of expressing the deepest emotions or the 
loftiest sentiments. It is true that their scientific 
vocabulary requires to be enriched ; but the most 
cultivated languages are continually receiving addi- 
tions in this respect. Galvanism, photograph, 
telegram, and many other words, were unknown to 
Dr. Johnson when he compiled his Dictionary. 

English can be acquired only by a small proportion 
of the people of India. The vernaculars must remain 
the languages of the masses, and they can be reach- 
ed only through them. Every true patriot who has 
access to the priceless treasures of Western civili- 
zation will seek to diffuse them, as far as possible, 
among his countrymen ; but for this purpose the 
vernaculars must be cultivated. 

Even if a student is thoroughly selfish, he must 
follow the same course. Already the University 
Examinations have directed attention to the verna- 
culars. In some cases more students are ^^. plucked" 
in the vernaculars than in English. It is probable 
also that the vernaculars will exert a still greater 
influence in future. Translation from English into 
the vernacular is an exercise coming more and more 
into use, and a good idiomatic style cannot be acquir- 
ed without careful effort 
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The study of English may be noticed under differ- 
ent heads « 

Frouuuciatiou. 

Most difficulty will be found with the sounds in 
the English language which have no equiyalents in 
the Indian vernaculars. Thus, in the sentence, 
" John s cap is all red/' the vowels in italics are not 
represented in most of the Indian languages. John 
is frequently pronounced J^n. The letter /is found 
only in Urdu ; the sound th in the is not met with in 
Indian tongues. 

Correct pronunciation greatly depends upon the 
position of the organs of speech. 

Abbott says, " The eye is also sometimes useful 
in attaining a correct pronunciation. Burchhardt, 
I believe, tells us that he attained a correct pro- 
nunciation of some almost unpronounceable com- 
bination of Arabic letters, merely by forming his 
lips and tongue, as far. as he could, to what he saw 
and was told of the prevalent manner of pronounc- 
ing. He himself was unconscious of any change ; 
but he was told that whereas before he had been 
wrong, now he was right." 

In the broad sound of a, as in all, the mouth is 
opened in nearly a circular form, and the tongue is 
drawn back. The sound of/ is produced by apply- 
ing the under lip to the upper teeth, and emitting the 
breath. In pronouncing v the organs take the same 
position as in the case of/, but there is the utter- 
ence of the voice, instead of the breath. The let- 
ters / V, and w should be carefully distinguished. 
The sound th in the is produced by blowing gently, 
while the tip of the tongue is applied to the upper 
teeth. 

It is a common error for Indian boys to prefix i to 
words beginning with sh^ st, &c., as iscJiool for schooU 
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In Madrasthere is a tendency to prefix y to words 
beginning with e^ as yegg, yevery, instead of egg and 
every. 

Great attention should be paid to proper pro- 
nunciation at the commencement. Beginners are 
sometimes sent to cheap schools^ with unqualified 
masters^ under the idea that it will be sufiicient to 
place them in better schools when they have made 
a certain amount of progress. There is a Latin pro- 
verb/ " The jar will long retain the flavour of that 
with which it was first fiUed.^^ The pronunciation 
acquired by a child often sticks to him through life. 
If^ unfortunately^ a bad pronunciation has aJready 
been acquired^ the student must take special pains ^ 
He should write out a list of the words which he is 
apt to mispronounce^ and go over them again and 
again with a competent teacher. There are books 
of exercises in pronunciation, which will be found 
useful. 

This IS closely allied to Pronunciation, but it in- 
cludes more> and requires separate consideration- 

Unless a person can read with ease, the exercise 
will be a drudgery, and a book will not be taken up 
for pleasure. So far as others are concertied, it 
makes a very great •difference whether a reader 
drawls monotonously, or reads with fluency and ex- 
pression. Good reading is too much neglected at 
present in schools. It is a graceful and useful ac- 
t5omplishment, which the student should strive to 
attain. 

Some of the essentials of good reading may be 
noticed. 

1. Accuracy. — Every letter must have its proper 
sound, long and short vowels being carefully dis- 
tinguished > the accent must be in the right place^ 
Pronouncing dictionaries will bo of some service. 
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bat the carefal observation of good speakers is of 
most value. 

2. Distinctness, — Words, besides being accurate- 
ly pronounced^ must be uttered so distinctly^ that 
there can be no mistake about what is said. The 
last syllables of words should not be clipped or 
slurred over. Slowness is of great value in securing 
distinctness. It has been said, 

''Learn to read slow : all other graces, 
Will follow in their proper places.'' 

To secure distinctness, it is not necessary to bawl, 
A whisper uttered distinctly can be heard over a 
large room. The mouth should be well opened, but 
what is called mouthing must be avoided. 

S. Fluency, — It is very unpleasant to hear a per- 
son read who hesitates in pronouncing words. The 
voice should flow on with ease and smoothness. 
Beading, however, should not be too rapid, as this 
interferes with distinctness. 

4. Expression, — By this is meant changes in the 
tone of the voice, so as to bring out the meaning of 
the author. Boys often read in a dull, sing-song 
tone, very unlike the animated way in which they 
talk to each other. This should be guarded against. 
Head as you speak, and as if the words were your 
own. 

To secure expression, the first requisite is a 
thorough uuderstanding of the sense. The eye must 
be able to glance over the sentence in advance of the 
voice, so as to gather up the meaning of the whole, 
in order to give right emphasis to what is being 
uttered. The reader should be able to sympathise 
with the feelings of the author. The emotion must 
be real, or the reading will be aflfected. Whately 
says, '^ The reader must not think of himself at all, 
but be lost in his subject." Sullivan's advice is, 
" Understand what you read, and read it as if you 

c 
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understood it/' The recitation of poetry, easily in* 
telligible, tends to promote expressive readings 
When the book is laid aside, the speaker can throw 
himself more into the subject. 

Good reading is mainly acquired by imitation. 
The student should turn to careful account any op- 
portunities of hearing persons who have this gift. 

Spelling. 

Both reading and spelling English words are ren- 
dered very difficult through the defectiveness of the 
English alphabet. The Sanskrit alphabet, on the 
other hand, is the best that exists. Like the Ui'du 
alphabet, in which the letters are much in the same 
order, the English alphabet is derived from the 
Phoenician. The letters, vowels and consonants, are 
jumbled together, and the same sign often indicates 
several sounds. There are 98 modes of represent- 
ing 17 sounds ; the letter a has six sounds 3 the 
combination ough has eight diflTerent sounds. This 
is partly owing to the English language being very 
composite. It draws words from a great many 
sources, and often the original spelling is preserved. 
Much attention is necessary to master these difficul- 
ties. While no one can claim much credit for cor- 
i*ect spelling, mistakes in this respect are a certain 
proof of defective education, and tell greatly at ex- 
aminations. 

Spelling was formerly taught in English schools 
by requiring the pupils to commit to memory lonof 
columns of words from Mavor or Carpenter. Words 
were strung together without any other connection 
than that they contained the same number of Syl- 
lables. What was thus learned was speedily for- 
gotten, and often children who could spell words 
orally, made gross mistakes when they attempted to 
write them. This system has been exploded. The 
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whole proceeded on a wrong principle. Spelling- 
should be learned through the eye, not the ear. 
Learning by heart columns of words without writing 
them^ is a great waste of time. 

Persons who read much, usually spell well. By 
frequent reading, the images of the word are^ as it 
were^ impressed on the memory. But reading is only 
a help> and so far as improvement in spelling is con- 
cerned^ the process is slow. Special means must be 
adopted. 

1 . Bule8 are of some assistance. — The drawback is 
that there are so many exceptions^ and exceptions 
even to the exceptions. Still, a student will find 
them of some service. One or two may be mention- 
ed as examples. 

(1.) Words ending in e drop the e before an 
affix beginning with a vowel ; as, make, making. 

While the above is the general rule, there are 
exceptions. Final e preceded by c or g soft, is 
retained before able and sometimes before ing and 
ous ; thus, peace, peaceable ; singe, singeing ; 
courage, courageous. There are also other excep- 
tions, as dye, dyeing, see, seeing. 

(2.) Rule for ei and ie. Few mistakes are more 
common than the transposition of these letters. 

When ei or ie has the long sound of e, ei is used 

after .0, and le^after any other consonant. The rule 

is thus briefly expressed. 

I before e. 
Except after c. 

There are, however, a few exceptions ; as, neither, 
seize. Ei and ie have other sounds to which the 
foregoing rule does not apply. 

2. The use of a good Spelling-Booh — While Mavor 
and Carpenter are condemned, a treatise like 
Sullivan's " Spelling-Bobk Superseded," may be used 
with great advantage. By directing attention for a 
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time to a class of words, as^ gnaw, sign, reign, in 
which g is silent^ they are much more forcibly im- 
pressed npon the mind. Exercises on woi*ds pro- 
nonnced alike but written differently, are usefal. 

3. Frequent copying and vrriting from dictation.—^ 
It has already been mentioned, that a person may 
spell a word orally with correctness^ who may 
blander in writing it. Writing is the only safe test. 

Correct spelling is best learned by frequent care- 
ful copying. The right forms are presented to the 
eye^ and transcription helps to fix them in the 
memory. But what is written must be examined, 
for mistakes are often made even in writing from an 
open book. After some practice the student need 
copy only the difficult and unusual words. At the 
same time, he must take care that he is able to spell 
those which are comparatively easy, 

Writing^^rom dictation is an excellent exercise. 
Here also careful examination is necessary, or the 
same faults will be repeated. Select pieces of prose 
and poetry should be written from memory, the 
student afterwards comparing his manuscript with 
the book. 

4. Keeping a list of misspelled words. — There are 
certain words often spelled incorrectly, as separate, 
written seperafce, siege, &o. The student should 
enter in a note-book all the words he misspells, and 
copy them again and again till he can write them 
correctly. 

Test of Profidency.'^To ascertain whether a 
student has made sufficient progress in spelling, let 
him write out from dictation a page each from 
Macaulay's Essays, The Student's Hume, the Spec- 
tator, or three similar works. Let him compare 
carefully what he has written with the originals. If 
there a^e no mistakes, or only one or two words of 
rare occurrence are misspelled, he may be so far 
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satisfied. Bat if there are five or six mistakes, this 
shows that he mas>t give considerable attention to 
spelling. 

Punctuation.'^The student should be able to 
insert the marks of punctuation in their proper 
places. Rightly introduced, they contribute to 
clearness, while, if wrong, they obscure the sense. 
When copying from printed books, the student 
ishould observe how the different signs are employed. 

Grammar. 

Indian students have often exaggerated ideas ot 
the value of English grammar. It is supposed that a 
knowledge of it is the one thing needful to enable 
them to speak and write correctly. There is per- 
haps no subject which is worse taught in inferior 
schools. Pupils learn definitions and rules by rote 
which they do not know how to apply. Still, 
grammatical rules are frequently regarded somewhat 
like mantras, the mere repetition of which is 
considered sufficient. 

The ancient Qreeks, whose compositions are per- 
haps the most perfect that exist, had no regular 
grammar till the Romans began to study their 
language. Many persons speak with great accuracy 
although they have never studied grammar. A 
writer on education says, ^'Instead of continually 
dinning into the pupil's memory some rule about 
construction, it is better to familiarise his ear with 
the correct construction by numerous examples, and 
practise him in the instant detection of any viola- 
tion of it. Our knowledge of the words and idioms 
of a foreign language should become second nature, 
so that it is always ready to be applied with the 
utmost ease, and without the necessity of a moment's 
hesitation, or falling back upon a rule." It should 
be remembered, that it is not by learning rules, but 
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by applying them, that progress is made. Stadents 
frequently make mistakes, although^ when ques- 
tioned, they show that they are acquainted with the 
rules which they have violated. 

Still, though a mere knowledge of grammar will 
not do all that the ignorant suppose, its study, in an 
intelligent manner, will be of gL;eat assistance in 
composing correctly. 

It is neither practicable nor necessary to reca]:Mtu- 
late the rules of English grammar, which are given 
in the different text-books used. The followinor re- 
marks are chiefly intended to point out some of the 
differences in the structure of English and the In- 
dian vernaculars. These are not noticed in the 
crrammars of Bain or Morell, prepared for students in 
England. 

A few introductory remarks on the classification 
of languages are requisite to indicate more clearly 
differences in idiom. The subject is both dry and a 
little difficult ; but it will repay the student. 

Grammarians divide languages into three great 
classes .— 

1. Monosyllabic, — Words contain only one syl- 
lable. They may be joined, as in black-board, but 
each retains its primitive form. All languages were 
originally monosyllabic. Chinese still remains in 
this condition. 

2. Agglutinative, — In this stage, of two roots 
which coalesce to form a word, one retains its origin- 
al form, and the other sinks down to a mere termi- 
nation. The word mankind is an example. The term 
agglutinative is employed, because the terminations 
are, as it were, glued on the distinct roots. The 
largest number of languages belong to this class. 
Among them are Tamil, Telugu, &o., spoken in 
South India. 

3. Inflectional. — In the third stage, all the roots 
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may coalesce and the words seem made of one piece. 
The tendency of language is to shorten words, to 
drop letters difficult to pronounce and to substitute 
others in their place. The Sanskrit, vinsati, twenty, 
is composed of dvi, two, And dasa, ten. The d is drop- 
ped in dvi ; from dasa is derived dasati, a decade, 
which is reduced to mtL The English word loved 
was originally love did. This process is rery marked 
in Bengali, Hindi, &c., which are chiefly derived 
from the Sanskrit. The languages of North India, 
Persian, Arabic, and most of the languages of Europe, 
are inflectional. 

Every inflectional language was once agglutina- 
tive, and every agglutinative language was once 
monosyllabic. Words in each stage may be found 
in inflectional languages. 

Though the languages of North India are inflec- 
tional and those of South India agglutinative, the 
former have been, to some extent, assimilated to the 
latter. Before the Aryans entered India, the coun- 
try was inhabited by nations speaking languages of 
the agglutinative class. Sanskrit words were in- 
troduced into the languages which subsequently 
arose, but frequently the grammar of the agglutina- 
tive languages was retained. 

Many of the mistakes of Indian students arise from 
their translating the vernaculars word for word into 
English, The sentences thus formed are often 
either unidiomatic or wholly unintelligible. Some of 
the principal differences in construction may be 
pointed out. It should be observed that they may 
not apply> in some cases, to all the languages of 
India. 

Arrangement of Words* — Here the differences are 
80 great, that the rule has been given, to begin at the 
end of a sentence in translation. Though exaggerat- 
ed, this gives a good idea of the changes which are 
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necessary. The following remarks refer only to 
prose — not to poetry, in which inversions are ad- 
missible. Even in prose, occasional changes are 
allowable for the sake of emphasis. 

In English, the governing word usually precedes 
the word governed. In the Indian vernaculars, it is 
placed after it, in consequence of which the principal 
verb occupies the last place in a sentence. . 

In the Indian vernaculars, the arrangement of a 
sentence is as follows : — 

Subject. Object, Verb, 

Kama Krishna struck. 

In English, this might mean Rama struck Krish- 
na, or Krishna struck Rama. Hence the arrange- 
ment is :— 

Subject. Verb. Object, 

Bama struck Krishna. 

On the same principle, prepositions are placed in 
English before the nouns they govern, as '^ upon 
horses." In the Indian vernaculars the order is 
'^ horses upon," and the governing words are proper- 
ly styled postpositions. So also with verbs in the 
infinitive governed by others. " He wishes to learn," 
becomes in the Indian vernaculars, " To learn, he 
wishes." 

The general rule, that which qualifies, precedes 
that which is qualified, applies to the Indian vernacu- 
lars, but only partially to English. Both agree in 
placing adjectives and adjective pronouns before 
nouns. The Indian vernaculars place the adverb 
before the verb ; in English it usually follows it. 
'' Well he reads," is in English, " He reads well." 

In the Indian vernaculars, the similitude precedes 
that which is similar, and the comparative that 
which is compared ; in English the reverse is usual. 
^^ Like the sun, it shines,'^ is in English^ ^^ It shines 
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like the sun ;^ '' Than that this is good/' becomes 
'' This is better than that/' 

In the Indian vernacalars the subordinate clause 
precedes the principal one ; the cause precedes the 
effect ; the reason precedes the inference ; the order 
of time is strictly followed. In English, the practice 
is generally different. A few examples may be 
given. 

Indian Construction. English Construction. 

That you are wrong, he says. He says that you are wrong. 

By ram plants grow. Plants grow by rain. 

Because I am sick I cannot I cannot come because I am 

come. sick. 

After he went away, I slept. I slept after he went away. 

I gave the letter to the peon, I sent the peon and told him 

telling (him) to give it to to give you the letter. 

you, and sent him away. 

In the last sentence^ the sending away was after 
the command. 

In the Indian vernaculars, the order of an interro- 
gative sentence does not differ from that of one in 
the affirmative ; in English, the verb precedes the 
subject. '^ You heard what I said/' in an interroga- 
tive sentence becomes^ '^ Heard you what I said V* 
Generally^ however^ the verb has an auxiliary^ ip. 
which case the subject is placed between the two, 
as, *' Did you hear what I said ?" 

In English, the verb precedes the subject in the 
imperative ; as, ^' Go thou." This is also the case 
where a sentence begins with ''there/' &c., as ''There 
was a great uproar.'' 

The southern languages of India have no relative 
pronouns. In the northern languages, the relative 
precedes the antecedent ; in English, it follows it. 
" Whom the man (I) saw," is in English, *' The 
man whom I saw." 

A few remarks may be made on each part of 
speech. 
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Nouns. — In the English langnage, nouns are 
chiefly remarkable for their simplicity. While the 
Indian vernaculars have eight cases^ modern English 
has only three, two of which are alike^ except in a 
few pronouns. It was not so always. The oldest 
English had six cases; but^ one by one, three of. 
them were dropped. The possessive originally 
ended in es, and was applied only to the singular of 
some masculine and neuter nouns. Afterwards it 
became the sign of the possessive in all nouns, both 
singular and plural. The vowel e was dropped^ its 
loss being indicated by an apostrophe. 

The absence of case-endings in English is suppli* 
ed by the use of prepositions. There is no doubt 
that originally the case-endings of the Indian lan- 
guages were words of the same meaning as the 
English prepositions ; but, according to the idiom, 
they follow the word governed. 

English, like the languages of South India^ has 
three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
Some of the languages of North India, as Hindi, 
have only two genders, the masculine and feminine, 
the mastery of which entails great labour upon a 
person acquiring them. So far as gender is con- 
cerned, English is very easy. 

In the oldest English, there were several plural 
endings. Less than half the nouns had plurals in 8. 
A few of the other forms are retained, as in men, 
oxen, mice, feet, &c. ; but the rule now is to add s. 
It is supposed that this change was partly brought 
about by the Normans, in whose language s was the 
plural sign in all nouns. 

Adjectives. — Here, as in the case of nouns, the 
tendency has been towards simplification. In old 
English, adjectives had inflections to denote gender, 
number and case. The only change adjectives now 
undergo is to express degrees of comparison, Une 
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mode of comparison is to add er and esL The r 
Btanda for a more original s» Thus in Sanskrit^ 

balaran baliyas balishtha 

strong stronger strongest 

Another mode of comparing adjectives is by prefix- 
ing more and most This is derived from the Nor- 
man-French. 

In the Indian vernaculars, adjectives do not un- 
dergo any change to denote comparison. The com- 
parative may be expressed by, " From that> this is 
good/' and the superlative by, '^From all, this is 
good/' Young students are apt to use the same 
forms in English. 

Of all adjectives none present greater difficulties 
than the articles. There are few, even among the 
best native scholars, who do not occasionally make 
mistakes in their use. From the Indian vernaculars, 
like the Sanskrit, not possessing any articles, stu- 
dents sometimes omit them ; as, " Ball struck boy.*' 
The articles to be inserted depend upon the sense 
intended to be conveyed, thus, " A ball struck a 
boy," " A ball struck the boy,^' '' The ball struck a 
boy," " The ball struck the boy.'' Sometimes 
articles are inserted where they ought not ; as, " He 
went to the London /' or the indefinite is used in- 
stead of the definite article ; as, " He gave me a 
best book." It would occupy too much space to give 
directions on this point. The student is referred to 
McMordie^s " Studies in English" or Howard^s Eng- 
lish Grammar. 

Pronottna. — In most of the northern vernaculars, 
the same pronoun is used for all the genders ; thus, 
in Urdu, yih denotes he, she, and it. English, like 
the southern vernaculars, has separate pronouns to 
denote the gender of the third person singular. 
Mistakes sometimes arise from this being for- 
gotten. 
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students in South India have most difficulty with 
the relative pronouns^ which do not exist in their 
vernaculars, their place being supplied by relative 
participles. In Tamil, " the man whom I saw/' is 
literally, " the (I) saw man.^' The northern vernacu- 
lars have relative pronouns. The chief diflference in 
their use has already been pointed out — the relative 
precedes the antecedent. 

Verbs. — It would require several pages to treat 
properly of verbs : only a few observations can be 
made. 

Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin have very elaborate 
conjugations of verbs, a single verbal root assuming 
a great variety of forms. Most English verbs have 
only six terminations, e, </., love, lovest, loves, loved, 
lovedst, loving. The different moods are expressed 
by the use of auxiliary verbs. Southey says, " They 
may talk as they will of the dead languages. Our 
auxiliaries give us a power which the ancients, with 
all their varieties of mood and inflection, never could 
attain." 

A common error among young students is to 
change from one number to another in parts of the 
same sentence, while the subject remains the same. 
The verbs used may vary in number, but each must 
agree with its subject. 

Mistakes in the use of shall and will are so fre- 
quent, that there is an English book on this one sub- 
ject. Shall originally means obligation, what one 
ought to do ; will denotes intention or willingness. 
Most grammars give directions about their employ- 
ment. An old poetical rule may be of some 
service :— 

In the first person simply, shall foretells ; 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Sliall in the second and the third does threat ; 
Will simply then foretells the future feat. 
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The distinction between the past and perfect 
tenses is frequently not observed; as, " I have come 
yesterday .'* The perfect tense expresses an action 
began in past time and completed at the present 
time ; as, " The peon has come/* The past tense 
expresses an action began and completed in past 
time ; as, " The peon came/* If the particular time 
when an action took place is mentioned, the past 
tense is used, not the perfect ; as, '^ The peon came a 
qaarter of an hour ago." 

The proper sequence of tenses is often violated ; 
as, '' He said that he will come,'* instead of, " He said 
that he would come/* The following forms may be 
used: — 

I say that I will do it if I can stay. 

I said that I would do it if I could stay. 

I said that I would have done it if I could have stayed. 

But other forms are admissible in certain cases. 
'* If the verb in the principal clause of a complex 
sentence be ot the present or of the future tense, the 
verb in the dependent clause may be of any tense." 
Thus, " He tells me that he did it yesterday.'' '' If 
the verb in the principal clause of a complex sentence 
be of the Past Tense, the verb in the subordinate 
clause should be of the Past Tense. There is on© 
exception to this rule. When the dependent clause 
expresses something which is constantly true, the 
verb of that clause is put in the present tense ; as, 
* The gentleman said that virtue is its own reward.' "* 

Adverbs- — Dr. Caldwell remarks that, in the 
languages of South India, " All adverbs are either 
nouns or the gerunds or infinitives of verbs.'' 

There are some English adverbs which Indian 
students are apt to confound; as, much, very, too, 
since, etc. '^ Much large" is used for ^' very large ;" 

* McMordie's <' Studies in English." 
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'•'very larger" for "much larger/' "too hob" for 
'•' very hot." 

The position of adverbs requires some care. The 
general rule is that they should be placed next to the 
words they are intended to affect ; but sometimes 
their position, is changed for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, " Gladly will I do it.-' " Only" requires special 
attention. The rule is that it should be placed before 
the word which it qualifies. 

Prepositions. — The Indian vernaculars have no 
words which exactly correspond to English preposi- 
tions. Dr. Caldwell says of the postpositions used in 
the southern languages that, *' they are not a separate 
part of speech, but are real nouns of relation or 
quality adopted as auxiliaries." This applies large- 
ly to the northern vernaculars. 

It is important to acquii'e a good knowledge of 
English prepositions, as they are in such frequent 
use, and mistakes regarding them are so common. 
Sometimes they are inserted where they are not re- 
quired, or omitted where they are necessary. An- 
other point demanding much attention is the idio- 
matic use of prepositions after certain words ; as, 
accede io, dissent />-om, etc. 

Conjunctions. — In the Indian vernaculars, con* 
tinuative participles are often preferred to con- 
junctions. This course may sometimes be followed 
in English composition to avoid the frequent re- 
petition of and. 

English differs from the Indian vernaculars in one 
important respect — the oblique or indirect narrative. 
The latter prefer the direct form, the quotation of 
the very words used. Thus, '^ He said, 'my father 
is sick / " " He said, * go home.' " In English, both 
- direct and indirect forms are used, but the con- 
struction varies. In the indirect forms the fore- 
going examples would be rendered, " He said that 
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his father was sick f " He told me to go home/' 
Yoimg students are apt to make such mistakes ; as, 
*•' He told me that I will come," meaning, " He 
said that he would come." Observe that in chang- 
ing the direct to the indirect form, pronouns of the 
first and second persons must be altered ; and if the 
introductory verb be in the past tense, other verbs 
must correspond. 

The preceding remarks show the tendency of lan- 
guage towards simplification. Indian pundits, un- 
acquainted with the history of language, ignore this, 
and wish to check the process in the Indian ver- 
nacular by retaining obsolete forms. No English 
writer of the present day attempts to reproduce the 
numerous grammatical terminations which were ia 
use a thousand years ago. 'J'he style of Englisli 
writers has varied with the language. So should it 
be in India. The vernaculars ought not to be regu- 
lated by grammars composed many centuries ago. 

A little volume, " Studies in English,''* by the 
Rev. W. McMordie, m. a., Ahmedabad, will be found 
very useful. 

irnderstanding the Sense. 

In native schools^ teachers are generally satisfied 
if their pupils can read the text-books. It is sup- 
posed that a knowledge of the sense will come after- 
wards. The European system of education demands 
that what is read shall be understood. 

The first requisite to ascertaining the meaning of 
English books, is a good knowledge of words. 
Clarke's English Dictionary contains upwards of 
a hundred thousand words, but many of them are 
technical ternls^ seldom used. It is estimated that 
the vocabulary of an English peasant does not ex- 
ceed 400 words. A well-educated person in Eng- 

* Sarat Mission Press. Price 12 annas. . 
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land seldom ases more than 3^000 words in conver- 
satioik Milton's poetry does not contain more than 
8,000 words ; even Shakespeare^ with all his variety 
of expression^ does not employ more than 15^000 
words. 

Committing to memory mere strings of words, is 
not at all advisable. They are generally soon for- 
gotten. Wolrds occurring in sentences are much 
more likely to be remembered^ especially if they are 
heard tised. Nothing fixes a word better in the 
memory than actually to employ it in a sentence. 

Progress in acquiring a knowledge of words is 
,£freatly facilitated by mastering some of the principal 
roots, with the prefixes and affixes. Thus, from the 
root positum, placed, come position, posture, com-* 
pose, composition, composite, depose, deposit, de- 
pository, dispose, expose, impose, oppose, purpose, 
repose, suppose, transpose, Ac. Very often in this 
way the meaning of a word can be gathered. Still, 
a student who has not a knowledge of the original 
languages, is liable to mistakes. Care is also neces- 
sary in attempting to form words. From treachery 
comes treacherous. Students are apt to think that, 
on the same principle, from debauchery should come 
debaucherous ; but there is no such word in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Even when the student possesses a copious voca- 
bulary, he will often find it difficult to grasp the 
meaning of long, complicated sentences. It has 
already been recon^mended that, instead of resorting 
to keys and other explanatory books, he should 
endeavour to gather the sense by his own unaided 
efforts. A few hints on this point, abridged from 
Thring, a good English writer, may be useful. 

A sentence must always contain a subject and a 
predicate. In investigating the meaning of a sen- 
tence, the first point is to ascertain what these are. 
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In every Sentence this is certain without fail^ that 
the words whigh will most. clearly and forcibly in- 
troduce to notice what the speaker wishes to make 
known, will come first ; and the rest follow^ accord- 
ing to its relative importance. It is probable, there- 
fore^ in any sentence that the subject stands first : 
because what the speech is about must generally 
be mentioned first for clearness' sake ; and without 
clearness nothing can be /orci&Ze. 

Sometimes it is desirable, for the sake of emphasis, 
to give the first place to tiie predicate. This may 
be effected by the use of ' It* and ' There' at the 
beginning of sentences. Thus, ' It is a good 
thing — to save a man' (subject) equalling, ' To save 
a man is a good thing. ' There is no hope — that 
lie will do it:' (subject) equalling, ' His doiug it is 
hopeless.' 

Therefore the words * It/ and ' There/ are, as 
it were sign-posts^ pointing out that the predicate 
follows immediately, whilst the subject comes last. 
In English then, if the first word is It or There, or 
an adjective with the auxiliary verb, the predicate 
is generally first in the arrangement^ and the sub- 
ject last. Any dependent noun, however, can be 
put first as the subject, by casting the sentence iuto 
a passive shape ; as, ' Fompey was killed by 
Caesar.' This is a common way in English of getting 
the emphatic word first. 

Again, in examining a sentence, if there is any 
difficulty, whatever conjecture on the point appears 
most probable, it can be tested in the following man- 
ner. Let the learner, instead of the word or words 
which are difficult, substitute othei*8 easier, which 
certainly are the parts of speech, which the expres- 
sion he doubts about seems to him to be. Thus, in 
the sentence, ' He rides fast/ say he thinks ' fast' 
an adverb, but is in doubt ; let him substitute an 
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unmistakeable adverb ; for iastance, ' quickly ;' 
if that which is substituted exactly fills the gram- 
matical place of the original expression, the conjec- 
ture is probably right ; if it does not, it must be 
wrong. 

Again, there is a diflScult sentence to be mastered ; 
how many let their minds float about at random over 
it ; and unless they find it out by some sudden flash, 
do nothing. Instead of this, let the learner seize at 
once on some point he is certain, or nearly certain 
about ; say the subject, or the principal verb of the 
predicate ; and try whether the rest agrees with this, 
and makes sense. It is very seldom, indeed, that 
both subject and predicate are difiicult to unravel in 
the same sentence. At all events, let him examine 
whether there is more than one word that can be a 
predicate, or more than one word that can be a sub- 
ject ; let him decide as to which shall be his cer- 
tainty ; say the subject is, then what verb can pos- 
sibly form the predicate ? Is it transitive ? If so, 
where is the case ? Is the case qualified ? and so on ; 
adding, by degrees, the rest till all coheres. This 
then is a rule. Let all uncertainties be tried as to 
their agreement with some certainty. If there is no 
certainty, let the most probable guess be assumed as 
certain for the experiment. . 

Again, it is a great thing to know what the diffi- 
culty really is and where. When this is found, let 
all words, or clauses, be put out of sight for the 
time, excepting the word, or combination, that is 
puzzling. This often clears the matter. As an assist- 
ance in doing this, let it be borne in mind, that 
wherever a relative occurs, it is certain that the 
clause, in which the relative is, is a complete sentence 
in itself, so far as grammatical construction goes ; 
and therefore will not influence grammatically any 
other part of the sentence. In any difiiculty then. 
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that elause may. be set apart^ and shut out from the 
rest, and examined separately. 

Very often the difficulty arises from some part of 
a sentence not being before the eye, but understood. 
Let every clause, therefore, when this is the case, 
be written out with its full complement of words. 
This often clears the matters 

Again, much ignorance arises from rules being 
allowed to lie about in the mind as mere dry state- 
ments. This should never be permitted. Let the 
learner always frame for himself sm actual speech or 
formula, the easiest possible, which is an example of 
the rule, to try his doubtful oase^ by. Thus, if the 
rule is, every pure supposition will have both clauses 
subjunctive with past tenses of the auxiliary verbs, 
or verb of existence, let him give it life by having 
a model supposition to refer to ; as, ^ If I were fool- 
ish, I should learn the rules like a parrot,' Or if a 
question is asked on any point, let him at once make 
a sentence which represents the required instance, 
and examine that ; this plan will marvellously tend 
to the producing an answer. Thus, say the question is 
asked, * Explain the arrangement of a sentence which 
begins with the word There.* Let him at once write 
down such a sentence, and examine it; and so on. 

Let therefore all uncertainties be tested by some 
certainty, real or assumed. 

Let the difficulty be hunted out, and every thing 
else put aside till it is cleared. 

Let the suppressed word of a sentence, if needful, 
be filled in. 

Let all rules have reality given them by being 
embodied in the form of simple examples. 

Never let technical or general terms, be passed 
over until they are completely understood. 

Never let the mind float about at random ; but 
let it be fixed at once on some one thing to start with. 
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These rules, regularly acted on, will carry the 
learner through most labyrinths securely.* 

Composition. 

One of the best tests of a good knowledge of Eng- 
lish, is the ability to write it correctly in an appro- 
priate style. As University examinations are general- 
ly conducted in writing, the progress of students in 
this respect can readily be determined. For many 
reasons, great attention should be given to English 
composition. A few suggestions may be offered 
under this head. 

1. The Study of good Authors. — Marcel says, " It 
was by studying the works of their predecessors that 
the most distinguished authors learned to write. 
Many of them have declared the fact in their works, 
and eager to benefit us by their experience, have 
earnestly recommended the practice of reading. 
' Plato,* says Longinus, who himself held the same 
opinion, * has taught ns that the surest means of 
attaining perfection in style is to imitate and emulate 
eminent writers.\..'The assiduous reading of good 
writings,* says Voltaire, ' will be more useful for the 
formation of a pure and correct style than the study 
of any grammar. We soon acquire the habit of 
speaking well by the frequent reading of those who 
have written well.' " 

English writers differ very much in style. Great 
care is necessary in the selection of models. Young 
students are apt to be charmed with the stately^ 
sonorous language of Johnson; but he is perhaps 
the worst model that can be selected. The spark- 
ling epigrammatic style of Macaulay is equally objec- 
tionable. The colloquialisms and slang of Dickens, 
though appropriate in their place, are by no means ta 

• " On Learning Langaage." Appendix to Thring'a Grammar. 
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be imitated. Johnson's commendation of Addison is 
well known : " Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but nat coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatioiits^ must give bis days <and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.'' Johnson's opinion Was pro- 
bably biased somewhat by his own preference for a 
Latinized style. The Saxon vigour of Swift is moi'e 
suitable to modern taste. Defoe's "Robinson Crusoe,'' 
Southey's " Life of Nelson" and Cowper's " Letters'' 
are some of the best specimens of English prose. 
Mackintosh says of Paley, " His style is as near per- 
fection in its kind as any in our language." 

2, Double Translation.'^The following remarks 
are abridged from Marcel : " The best mode of imi- 
tation in foreign composition is double translation, 
which consists in translating the foreign text into 
the national idiom^ and then endeavouring to repro- 
duce that text by translating the version back into 
the original. Double translation is not an innova- 
tion; it is recommended by Cicero, Pliny the 
Younger, Quintilian^ and nearly all those who, 
to the present day, have suggested means for 
aoquiring the arts of reading and speaking in a 
second language. Its principle is generally recog- 
nised in classical instruction ; the Latin exercises 
given to boys are usually imitations of the classical 
texts which they have already construed. Its utility 
is iK)t restricted to the idioms of ancient times and 
of Modem Europe ; Sir William Jones asserts that 
' by double translation more Arabic and Persian will 
be learned in ten months than can be learned in ten 
years by any other method.' Guizsot says, ' Take a 
page translated from a good author into your own 
language or any other that you know, render this 
page in the language of the author^ and compare 
your work with the original. By so doing, you 
learn the words, the syntax ; and enter into the 
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spirit of thelanguap^e which is fixed in the memory 
by reading* and writing.'" 

A somewhat similar exercise is to read over at- 
tentively a passage in a good English author, and 
then write it oat from memory. It should be care- 
fully compared with the original, with regard to the 
structure of the sentences, the felicity of expres- 
sion, &c. 

Exercises in translation are likely to receive more 
and more attention, and the student will do well to 
give a good deal of time to this kind of composition. 

Translation is preferable to paraphrase. When a 
student is acquainted only with one language, the 
latter may be useful to test whether he understands 
a passage. It has, however, its disadvantages. 
Ascham, an old English writer on education, con- 
demns paraphrase ^' as a school exercise, on the 
same ground on which it is disapproved of by Cicero 
and the younger Pliny, the latter of whom, in one of 
his Epistles, calls it audax content lo, an audacious 
contention." ^' To subject a classical author to such 
mangling is little short of sacrilege. It is to be pre- 
sumed that such writers have chosen the fittest words 
to express their meaning." '' Such turning of the 
best into worse,*^ says Ascham, '^is much like the turn- 
ing pure gold and silver into foul brass and copper.'' 

Another objection is, that passages prescribed for 
paraphrase are often in poetry. The student is apt 
to write in a kind of " poetic prose," very prejudicial 
to the formation of a good style. 

3. Faults in Composition. — A few of the most 
common may be noticed. 

( 1 .) Want of Simplicity, — The tendency of young 
students, all the world over, is to bombast. A cen- 
tury ago, Cowper remarked, ^^ In general, there is 
nothing so pedantic as the style of a school-boy, if 
he aims at any style at all.'' Indian students are iu 
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special danger of this fault from the oriental love of 
exaggeration and hyperbole, Sometimes the longest 
and hardest words are picked out of the dictionary, or 
nnusual phrases are introduced^ to display the learn- 
ing of the writer. 

There is no doubt that the Indian student has 
great difficulties in forming a correct style. The 
books which he reads belong to different periods, 
some of them containing words and phrases which 
are now obsolete. Many of them are in poetry. 
His temptation is to adopt a curious mixture of style, 
called " patch-work.*' The following sensible advica 
is given on this point :• — 

" The fault of fine writiag very often manifests 
itself in a hankering after little chips of poetic ex- 
pressions as substitutes for common words. Thus, 
instead of * portrait/ we are treated to ' a counter- 
feit presentment / instead of ' a dinner table,' we 
have ' a festive board ;^ instead of ' tea/ *the cup 
that cheers, but not inebriates •/ and in the same 
way we are told that 'the head and front' of an 
author's offending is that his moments of common 
sense are ' few and far between.^ 

" Are we then never to use poetic quotations or 
amusing periphrases to illustrate and enliven what 
we have to say ? Yes, when they really are amusing 
and really do illustrate, e, g,, Addison^s periphrasis 
for a ' fan,^ ' this little modish machine,' at once sug- 
gests a deliberate use of it in a systematic warfare of 
flirtation. But a poetic quotation that has been 
quoted threadbare is neither amusing nor illustra- 
tive, and a commonplace periphrasis is offensive. 
Lamb's essays contain many exquisite examples of 
the use of quotation and periphrasis, which show at 
once the beauty of his style and the danger of imi- 
tating it.^'* 

* " Eoglish Lessons for English People." Pp. 106, 7. 
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The following incident^ from an Englisb writer, 
points out the efiect& of writing in a grandiloquent 
style : — 

. '^ I remember well the astonishment of a certain 
candidate at the very low marks he received for his 
essay on the northern regions ; for com'position was 
one of his best subjects^ and he considered that h& 
bad quite exceeded himself in felicity of description 
on the present occasion. He spoke of the aurora 
borealis as " illuminating the starry heavens with its 
brilliant and ever-varying coruscations^ and casting 
. a mellow light on the sno¥ry surface of the earth" : — 
' Innumerable icebergs sailed majestically over the 
sea^ whose summits pierced the clouds> and whose 
ropts were buried in the profound depths of ocean :'— * 
and the subject of his essay was ' that region where 
the icy monster had seized in his iron grasp the- 
crested billows/ 

" By the time he next entered the lists — for he 
was disqualified on this occasion— 4ie was cured of 
this boyish bombast : he wrote an essay in a plain, 
homely, unpretentious style> for which he got I35> 
marks out of 150/' 

While the use of '^ fine language" is to be avoided, 
on the other hand, the introduction of colloquialisms 
or slang is to be guarded against. Alford says, '^ We 
must distinguish between the English- which we 
speak^ and that which we write. Many expressions 
are not only tolerated but required in conversation, 
which are not usually put on paper. Thus for in- 
stance^ everyone says ' ean*t' for cannot, ^ won't' for 
will not, ' isn't' for is not in conversation ; but we 
seldom see these contractions in books> except when 
a conversation is related.^' Slang is of two kinds — 
general and technical. Thus, the word "jolly" is 
used instead of " merry ;" " plucky'* instead of 
^ bold" ; a '^ dodge" instead of a '' trick." Techuical 
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slang consists of terms peculiar to some class or pro- 
fession. " Thus the Cambridge man speaks of beiucr 
* plaoked/ the Oxford man of being ' ploughed/ the 
barrister of ' eating his terms' and ' getting silk/ the 
cavalry oflScer of ' the heavies/ and so on/' There 
is a lower kind of slang in use among thieves and 
other disreputable classes^ This is especially to be 
shunned. Young writers are apt to mi?c Johnso- 
nian English with vulgarisms, producing a strange 
medley. 

Sir H. S. Maine gave the following advice to Cal- 
cutta students on the subject of style :^- 

" English can only be well-written by following 
the golden rule which Englishmen themselves follow 
or ought to follow, and that rule is never to try de- 
liberately to write it well. Depend upon it, no man 
ever wrote well by striving too hard to write well. 
What you should regard, is not the langfuage but the 
thought, and if the thought be clearly and vividly 
conceived, the proper diction, if the writer be aa 
educated man, will be sure to follow. ... The op- 
posite process, that of trying to bring in at all 
hazards some favourite phrase or trick of language, 
will only lead you to a spurious and artificial 
result." 

Simplicity is especially to be kept in view ia busi- 
ness. Language admissible on other occasions i» 
here out of place, and excites only ridicule. The 
geneVal advice, indeed, has been given. Whenever 
you have written anything which you consider very 
fine, striJce it out. In all probability, it is mere 
fustian. 

(2.) Diffuisenesfi. — This is a common fault in young 

{students. Frequently an essay commences with a 

long introduction on the importance of the subject 

and the inability of the writer to do it justice. £x- 

.celleftce is. supposed to be measured by quantity, 

£ 
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nofc by quality. Tc secure this^ ideas are repeated^ 
and irrelevant matter is often introduced. The 
examiner, losing patience, is apt to ^ive the essay 
even less credit than it deserves. The following 
remarks are judicious : — 

''Mark the man, no matter what his class, who gains 
respectful attention to what he is saying ; it is the 
man who pushes aside all that is superfluous, who 
^oes at once to the matter in hand, who knows what 
he wants to say, and says it. Wordiness is generally 
as much a sign of weakness as staggering with a 
hundred steps to the point which you wish to reach 
instead of going straight forward to it with fifty. 
Brevity will almost drive you into sense ; for, if your 
brief sentence is not a forcible one, you will see that 
it resembles a child's lesson in a spelling-book and 
you can scarcely fail of being ashamed of it ; but if 
you once allow mere words for their own sake to 
please you, you may, like the fabled mares of antiquity, 
conceive of the wind, or amuse mankind by a per- 
petual parturition of mice. Let a man once get 
enamoured of words, and there is no end of the trash 
he may admire, and alas, produce ; and of the deceit 
which he may practise upon himself.^' 

The advice has been given, Go over carefully 
what you have written, and strike out every word 
which does not distinctly add to clearness or force. 
You have no idea what vigour this will give to your 
style, 

(3.) Long, involved Sentences. — Each sentence 
should have only one principal subject of thought. 
Beginners are apt to go on, adding word to word, 
and sentence to sentence, connecting them with 
'' but,'' '' notwithstanding," '' therefore," '•' still," 
and BO forth. Confusion and obscurity thus frequent- 
ly arise. Complicated sentences are. one of the chief 
sources of grammatical errors. Break them up into 
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simple sentences^ each containing one leading pro- 
position. 

(4.) Mixed Metaphors. — Care is necessary in the 
nse of fignrative language. Metaphors from differ- 
ent objects ought not to be combined. We may 
speak of '' kindUng a flame," but it wonld be absurd 
to talk of '' kindling a seed." The following words 
are attributed to a member of Parliament : *^ Mir. 
Speaker^ I smell a rat, I see him brewing in the 
air ; but^ mark me, I shall yet nip him in the bud^" 
There are here three figures, a rat, brewing, and a 
bud. Even one of Lord Gastlereagh's speeches has 
this passage : " And now. Sir, I must embark 
on the fecUure on which this subject hinges'' 

4. Careful Revision, — The first draft should be 
written with a view to the thought. It interferes 
with the flow of ideas to delay long to find out the 
most appropriate words. Afterwards, however, 
careful revision is necessary. A distinguished Roman 
author, Horace, uses the phrase, limoe lahor ac mora, 
the labour and delay of the file of correction. The 
reference is to a workman, first hammering out a 
machine, and then polishing it carefully with a file. 
Most great writers have been very laborious in this 
respect. '' Manuscripts of Pope's, preserved in the 
British Museum, are covered with erasures and 
interlineations. Ariosto is known to have altered a 
stanza a hundred times. Petrarch made fifty-four al- 
terations in oue verse/' However, when once the 
habit of correct composition has been acquired, the 
labour of revision becomes comparatively light. 

5 Essay Writing, — This is a common exercise 
when the student has made some progress 
in compositioD. The first step is to endeavour to 
form a clear idea of the subject. It should be sur- 
veyed from all sides. Every essay should have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Without mention- 
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ing formal dmsions, remarks shoald be arranged 
under certain heads. It is well to make a brief out- 
line of the whole, before going into detail. 

Sir Author Helps, one of the most accomplished 
writers of the day, gives the following hints to young 
students on composition : — 

1. Let the subject that you write about be one 
that you really care about. 

2. Never throw away an adjective. If you use an 
adjective that does not add any meaning to the sub- 
stantive, it is a wicked waste of adjectival power. 

3. Take care that your relatives clearly and dis- 
tinctly relate to your antecedents. In seven sen- 
tences out of ten that are obscure, you will find that 
the obscurity is caused by a doubt ab<>ut the rela- 
tives. 

4. Do not fear repetition. This fear is also a 
frequent catiise of obscurity. 

5. Avoid parentheses. A parenthesis can gen- 
erally be made into a separate sentence. 

6. Do not attempt to abbreviate your general 
statements, or suppose that those statements will be 
understood by your reader. For instance, if you 
have been writing a paragraph which tends to show 
that when men get into any trouble there is gener- 
ally some woman concerned in the case, do not begin 
a sentence in this way. * If this be so,* &c., &c., Ac. 
Your reader does not know what this is, or what 
so is, or at least he does not make out your meaning 
without a little thought ; and you should keep all his 
thought for the real difficulties which you have to lay 
before him. Therefore boldly say, 'When men get into 
trouble there is mostly a woman concerned in it,* &c. 

7. Try to master what is the idea of a sentence- 
how it should be a thing of a certain complete- 
ness in itself. If it is to consist of many claases^ 
let them be clauses having a reasonable dependence 
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one upou another^ a^d not sejaitanoes within sen- 
tenoes. 

8. Attend to method. That alone, if yon com- 
mit all other fanlfcs, will make yoar writing readable* 
For example, if you have to treat a subject which is^ 
naturally divided into several branohee^ take them 
ap one by one, and e^^haust them» Do not deal with 
them by bits. Let uacall these branches A, B and 
C. Do not begin by sayingf only half of what you 
mean about A, and then bringing in the rest of A. 
after you have treated C, thus making B and C a 
loog parenthesis. 

Often the mist created by this want of method 
enshrouds the meaning of the writer as completely 
as that which fond Veuus threw around her darling 
Trojan hero when the Greeks were pressing him too 
.hardly. 

9« Follow the nature of your subject^ and let your 
choice of words, your length of sentences, andali 
the other delicacies of writing, be adapted to that 
nature of the subject. To use an admirable simile, 
which has been used before, let the writing fall on the 
subject like drapery over a beautiful statue ofth^ 
human figure, adapting itself inevitably to all the 
outlines of the body that it plothes. 

10. While you are writing, do not think of any 
of these rales, or of any other rulea Whatever you 
have learnt from rules, to be of service, must have 
entered into your habits of mind, and into your 
tastes, and must be a part of your power which you 
use, as you do the power of nerve or muscle, uii- 
consciously. 

Speakiuff. 

The student, besides being able to express his 
thoughts correctly in writing, should be able to 

epeikk infiUglish with ease and accuracy. This is 
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not to be acquired by the mere stady of books. It 
ia a great defect in many schools in India^ that more 
attention is not devoted to exercises in English 
apeaking. The pupils learn to read certain books, 
bat they are incapable of conversing on the simplest 
subject, or only in very broken language. English 
must be learned as a living and not as a dead lan- 
guage. The ear must be employed as well as the 
eye. Little children, unable to read^ soon learn to 
speak a language fluently. They acquire a few 
words at a time and maJce use of them. 

Conversation. — It is an excellent practice for stu- 
dents to use English in private conversation with 
each other. Without this, it is impossible to acquire 
fluency. Accuracy should be aimed at both in pro- 
nunciatian and grammar. The use of incorrect lan- 
guage tends to perpetuate a faulty mode of speak- 
ing. Each student should point out^ in a friendly 
way, any mistakes made by the other. But in some 
cases both may be at fault. Teachers should care- 
fully correct blunders made by their pupils in con- 
versation and insist npon accuracy. The student 
may derive great benefit from the study of books 
giving examples of English phrases and corrections 
of common mistakes. . 

The student should not nse what is called ^^ book 
language'* in conversation. Abbreviated forms are 
employed in some cases. Alford says, ^' This is a 
difiPerence which the foreigner is generally slow in 
apprehending. He says^ ' I will not/ * I cannot,' 
^ I must not/ ' I shall not : ' I aimf for * Vm/ * they are* 
for * they're :' and he may often be detected by his 
precision in these matters^ even after he has master- 
ed the pronunciation and construction of our lan- 
guage." But low slang and vulgarisms must be 
avoided. 

Public Speaking. — There are occasions when it is 
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desirable to make some remarks at apablic meeting. 
Many persons are incapable of this. They feel awk- 
ward and nervous^ they hesitate, repeat themselves^ 
blander^ and at last sit down covered with confusion. 
This is often the case with Englishmen^ speaking 
their own language. Natives of India giving an 
address in English have the disadvantage of using a 
foreign tongue ; but^ on the other hand^ they have 
generally more self-possession than Englishmen. 
Home judicious training is of great benefit. 

The best exercises in public speaking are discus- 
sion classes, carried on under the superintendence of 
the professors and headmasters of colleges and 
schools. Due order is preserved ; errors both in 
language and reasoning are pointed out; stu- 
dents are trained to express themselves with ease 
and correctness. 

Debatifhg Societies, as usually conducted by stu- 
dents themselves^ are of very doubtful benefit. Often 
the chief object of the speaker is to display his own 
ability. He comes with his speech carefully written 
oat and committed to memory. Whether it is 
irrelevant or not, does not trouble him. Sometimes 
he adds a few impromptu remarks, which are in 
striking contrast with the stilted style of the rest of 
his address. 

The Hon. J. B. Norton, a warm friend of the 
people of India, thus cautions some Madras students : 
'^Of all Debating Societies, Political Debating 
Societies are the most objectionable for the young. 
There they mostly learn to express jejune notions 
in a vicious style." Still, if a judicious chairman 
can be found, societies in which young men may have 
some practice in speaking, are useful. 

Gicero^s advice to an orator is to consider well 
*^ what he has to say, in what order, and how.*' The 
£rst rule given by Helps is, " To arrange methodi* 
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cally and in jast aeqnenoe the ordefr of the topics, 
and not to vary from that method and that sequeaace. 
Inferior speakers wander about to and fro like a dog 
on a joumej in their speaking ; and nothing is more 
tiresome to the hearer than this fault." Inexperi- 
enoed young meoi may admire loud and glib speakers 
wanting in order ; but judicious hearers fotrm a very 
different opinion. AU irrelevant meUiter should be 
rigidly excluded. Nor should the speaker dwell 
upon trifling points, even though connected with the 
subject. Attention should be concentrated upon the 
main arguments, which should be marshalled in 
due order. Long introductions ought to be avoided. 
So also should long addresses. A speaker should 
carefully watch when an audience appear to get tired, 
and leave off immediately with a good ending. 

Managementof the Voica. — Keep your head up. This 
relieves the throat and enables you to speak distinct- 
ly. Look at those you address^ as this gives point- 
edness to your remarks, and you can judge better of 
the manner in which they are received. Begin in a 
low^ distinct tone. Imagine yourself speaking to 
the persons in a distant psfft of the room. Clear 
articulation is of far more consequence than mere 
loudness. Avoid a dull, monotonous tone. Let the 
voice rise at times as in animated conversation ; but 
do not scream. Enter thoroughly into your subject 
and express yourself accordingly. The less a speaker 
thinks about himself the better. It has been re- 
marked^ "All men are orators when they feel.*' 

Graceful action sets off on address. Espeoial care 
ought to be taken to avoid any disagreeable habit 
in speaking. 

The attention to be given to public speaking 
depends partly on the future employment of die 
student. If intended for the bar, exercise in it is of 
very great importance. 
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VJ. Mathematics. 

This branch of study ranks next in importance 
to langnage. It includes Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo* 
metry, Trigonometry, &c., with theix* practical appli- 
cations. 

Every person knows the value of arithmetic in 
ordinary' business. A man who cannot calculate 
expeditiously and accurately, is unfit for nearly 
every position above that of a common labourer. 
An acquaintance with practical mathematics is indis- 
pensable in several employments. 

But the study of mathematics has other advan- 
tages which have long been recognized. More than 
tYfo thousand years ago, Plato, the famous Greek phi- 
losopher, inscribed on the entrance to his Academy, 
" Let no one Buter here who cannot geometrize." 
Although a person should never in his whole life 
I'eqoire to turn one of Euclid's problems to practi- 
cal account, the study of geometry is of great value 
in teaching to reason soundly and in strengthening 
the mental powers. This is explained in the follow- 
ing remarks by Professor De Morgan : — 

" It is admitted by all that a finished or even a 
competent reasoner is not the work of nature alone ; 
the experience of every day makes it evident that 
edacation developes faculties which would otherwise 
never have manifested their existence. It is, there- 
fore, as necessary to learn to reason before we can 
expect to be able to reason, as it is to learn to swim 
or fence, in order to attain either of those arts. 
Now, something must be reasoned upon^ it matters 
not much what it is, provided that it can be reason- 
od upon with certainty. The properties of mind or 
matter, or the stady of languages, mathematics, or 
natural history, may be chosen for this purpose. 
Now, of all these, it is desirable to choose the one 
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which admits of the reasoning being verified, that is, 
in which we can find oat by other means, such as 
measurement and ocular demonstration of all sorts, 
whether the results are true or not. When the 
guiding property of the loadstone was first ascer- 
tained and it was necessary to learn how to use this 
new discovery, and to find out how far it might be 
relied on, it would have been thought advisable to 
make many passages between ports that were well- 
known before attempting a voyage of discovery. So it 
is with our reasoning faculties : it is desirable that 
their powers should be exerted upon objects of such 
a nature, that we can tell by other means whether 
the results which we obtain are true or false, and 
this before it is safe to trust entirely to reason. Now 
the mathematics are peculiarly well adapted for this 
purpose, on the following grounds :— 

" 1. Every term is distinctly explained, and has 
but one meaning, and it is rarely that two words are 
employed to mean the same thing. 

2. The first principles are self-evident, and, 
thoQgh derived from observation, do not require 
more of it than has been made by children in ge- 
neral. 

*' 3. The demonstration is strictly logical, taking 
nothing for granted except the self-evident first 
principles, resting nothing upon probability, and 
entirely independent of authority and opinion. 

" 4. When the conclusion is attained by reason- 
ing, its truth or falsehood can be ascertained, in 
geometry by actual measurement, in algebra by 
common arithmetical calculation. This gives con- 
fidence, and is absolutely necessary, if, as was said 
before, reason is not to be the instructor, but the 
pupiU 

*' 5. There are no words whose meanings are so 
jnuch alike that the ideas which they stand for may 
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be confounded. Between the meanings of terms 
there is no distinction^ except a total distinction, and 
all adjectives and adverbs expressiDg difference of 
degrees are avoided. Thus it may be necessary to say 
' A is greater than B / but it is entirely unimportant 
whether A is very little or very much greater than 
B. Any proposition which includes the foregoing 
assertion will prove its conclusion generally^ that iis, 
for all cases in which A is greater than B, whether 
the difference be great or little. 

" These are the principal grounds* on which, in our 
opinion, the utility of mathematical studies may be 
shewn to rest, as a discipline for the reasoning 
powers. But the habit of mind which the studies 
have a tendency to form are valuable in the highest 
degree. The most important of all is the power of 
concentrating the ideas which a successful study of 
them increases where it did exi&t^ and creates where 
it did not. A difficult position^ or a new method of 
passing from one proposition to another, arrests all 
the attention, and forces the united faculties to use 
their utmost exertions. The habit of mind thus 
formed soon extends itself to other pursuits^ and is 
beneficially felt in all the business of life.^' 

Without an acquaintance with mathematics^ no 
progress can be made in the higher departments of 
science. Sir John Herschell says of astromony^ 
'^ Admission to its sanctuary, and to the privileges 
aud feelings of a votary, is only to be gained by one 
meaus^ — sound and sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics^ the great instrument of all exact inquiry, 
without which no man can ever make such advances: 
in this or any of the higher departments of science 
as can entitle him to form an independent opinion? 
ou uny subject of discussion within their range." 

It is true that exclusive devotion to mathematics 
is apt to make a man oue*sic|ed and incapable of 
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appreciating moral evidenca This^ however^ is 
guarded against by other studies. 

A few remarks may be made on the principal divi- 
sions of the subject. 

Arithmetic is despised by many students when 
they commence algebra and geometry. This is a 
mistake. For value in the business of life, it sur- 
passes all the other branches of mathematics taken 
together. Many students can look forward only 
to employment as clerks in government or mercantile 
offices. In their case, expedition and accuracy in 
calculation are of the first consequence. Even in 
University examinations, expertness in arithmetic is 
an important element of success. 

Two qualities are required in a good arithmeti- 
cian : 

1. Ability tp go through the ordinary operations 
with speed and correctness. Profound mathemati- 
cians sometimes blunder in adding up a long column 
of figures. A considerable amount of practice is 
essential to accuracy. The student should begin 
with short exercises, such as he is able to work with- 
out error. Quickness is largely secured by simply 
naming the totals mentally, instead of saying 6 and 7 
are Vo ; 13 and 7 are 20 ; &c. By degrees the exer- 
cises should be lengthened, perfect accuracy being 
aimed at in every case. 

2. Skill in working arithmetical questions. Tod- 
hunter has the following remarks : — 

•^ Now experience shows us that the power of solv- 
ing mathematical problems is drawn out, I might 
almost say is created^ by practice ; and the practice 
must be long and assiduous before any decided suc- 
cess can be obtained. The nature of a problem and 
the mode in which many problems are really construct- 
ed, might lead us to anticipate that such would be 
the case,. There are a large number of elementary 
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facts and principles in pure and mixed mathematics ; 
in general a problem consists mainly of the combina- 
tion of two OP more such elements. , , . In many 
cases if the precise combination which was present 
to the mind of the framer can be seized^ the solu- 
tion is obvious and rapid ; but if his combination 
does not present itself, the solution may be long and 
intricate or even impracticable. 

'^ A good teacher will be of immense service in 
guiding and training students to solve problems ; 
he will draw attention to the most important and 
fertile principles^ and reiterate the illustrations of 
points that seem inadequately grasped.^' 

A clear knowledge of fractions is of great import- 
ance in arithmetic. It is best obtained by actually 
dividing some object, as a line or an orange. 

Algebra is closely allied to arithmetic. Numbers 
were first written out in words, as nine, eighteen^ 
&c. A great advance was made when signs were 
employed, as 9, 18. Algebra still further facilitates 
operations by using letters which may denote any 
numbers however complicated. The following is an 
illustration.* 

Half the sum of two numbers added to half the 
difference, gives the greater of the two numbers. For 
example, take 16 and 10; half their sum is 13, half 
their difference is 3 ; if we add 13 and 3 we get 16, 
the greater of the two numbers. We might satisfy 
ourselves of the truth of this same proposition for 
any other numbers. The above example may be ex- 
pressed thus : — 

16+10 ^ 16 — 10 _ 1^ 

J + r. =S lb 

2 2 

If we choose any two numbers, and call them the 
first and second numbers, and call that the. first num* 

* From De Morgan. 

F 
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ber whidi is the greats of the two^ we haye the 
following : — 

1st No. + 2nd No. , 1st No. — 2nd No. , , t«. 
o^- + 2 : — ssJstNo. 

In this way we might express anything which is 
teue of all numbers, by first No., second No., &c., 
for the different numbers which enter into our propo^ 
sition, and we might afterwards suppose the first 
No., the second No., &c., to be any which we please. 
Now the question is, could we not avoid the trouble 
of writing fii«t No., 2nd No., &c., so frequently ? 
This is done by putting letters of the alphabet to 
stand for these numbers. The above example may 
be abbreviated as follows i — 

a + b , a — 6 

By the use of letters we are thus enabled to write 
sentences which say something of all numbers^ with 
a very small part only of the time and trouble neces- 
sary for writing the same thing at full length. 

De Morgan makes the following suggestions with 
regard to algebraical studies :-— 

"Whenever a demonstration appears perplexed 
on account of the number and generality of the sym- 
bols, let some particular case be chosen, and let the 
same demonstration be applied. For example, the 
general form of the product (x + a), (x + h), (x + c), 
Ac, . . coiitaining n factors, will be made apparent 
by taking first two, then three and four factors, be- 
fijre att^npting to apply the reasoning which estab- 
lishes the form of the general product.'* 

'^ The student should make for himself a syllabus 
of results only, unaccompanied by any demonstration. 
It is essential to acquire a correct memory for alge- 
braical formulaB, which will save much time and 
labour in the higher departments of the science. 
Such a syllabus will be of great assistance in this 
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respeob, and care should be taken that it contain ^ 
only the most nsefal and most prominent formulaa, ' 

OeomeUy is considered byTodhunter to be supe- 
rior for mental training to Arithmetic and Algebra. 
It requires close study. When a king^ in ancient 
times^ afiked a famous mathematician to teach him the 
science in the easiest way,, he was told that there is 
no royal road to geometry. . , . 

The most common mistake of the Indian Student 
with reference to geometry has already been noticed 
—the ase of the memory instead of the judgment. 
Instead of being the quickest and easiest method^ it 
prored the longest and most laborious. Besides^ it 
is certain to fail in the end. Questions will be asked 
which cannot be answered by mei*e memory. Let 
the student seek to understand the different links in 
the chain of reasoning, and one will suggest another. 
Todhnnter remarks, " By the admirers of Euclid geo- 
metry means a system of demonstrated propositions . 
Talnedmore for the process of reasoning involved than 
for the results obtained .'' The study becomies worth- 
less when it is turned into an exercise of memory. 

Todhunter gives the following advice on the 
"Private Study of Mathematics.^' College students 
may follow it with equal advantage : — 

'' The student should read his author with the most . 
sustained attention, in order to discover the meaning 
of every sentence. If the book is well vvriftten^ it will 
endure and repay this close examination : the text 
onght to be fairly intelligible, even without illustra- 
tive examples. Often, far too often, a reader hurries 
over the text without any sincere and vigorous effort 
to understand it ; and rushes to some example to 
clear up what ought not to have been obscure, if it 
had been adequately considered. The habit of scru- 
pulously investigating the text seems to me import- 
siQt on several grounds. The close scrutiny of Ian- 
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gdage is a very valuable exercise both for stadionsand 
practical life. In the higher departments of mathe- 
matics, the habit is indispensable ; in the long in- 
vestigations which occur there it would be impossi- 
ble to interpose illustrative examples at every stage, 
the student must therefore encounter and master, 
sentence by sentence, an extensive and complicated 
argument 

*'I suppose the student, then, to read his author 
with close and sustained attention. Of course it 
must happen that in some cases the author is not 
understood, or is very imperfectly understood ; and 
tho question is what is to be done. • After giving a 
reasonable amount of attention to the passage, let the 
student pass on, reserving the obscurity for future 
efforts. If the text-book has been well arranged, in 
separate independent chapters, it will be generally 
found that if a few difficult passages in one chapter 
are left unconquered, still some progress can bo 
made in the subsequent chapters. After a time tho 
student, having left behind him several points not 
cleared up, will find that he is no longer proceeding 
with satisfaction to himself ; he must then turn back 
and begin again at the beginning. It will commonly 
happen that in the revision of the work some of tho 
former difficulties will disappear, and the student 
will be able to carry his reading beyond the point 
at which he formerly turned back. The process 
should be repeated until the whole work is mastered, 
or at least such part as may be pointed out for a 
first course. 

*' It might be conjectured perhaps that this advice 
is likely to be abused by the student in such a manner 
as to lead him to give up a difficulty after only a very 
faint attempt to overcome it ; but practically I think 
that the danger is slight. The natural tendency of 
solitary students, I believe, is not to hurry away pre* 
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maturely from a hard passage, but to hang far too 
long over it; the just pride that do^s not like to ac-' 
knowledge defeat, and the strong will that cannot 
endure to be thwarted, both urge to a continuance 
of effort even when success seems hopeless. It is 
only by experience we gain the conviction that when 
the mind is thoroughly fatigued, it has neither power 
to continue with advantage its course in an assigned 
direction, nor elasticity to strike out a new path ; 
but that, on the other hand, after having withdrawn 
for a time from the* pursuit, it may return and gain 
the desired end. 

^' Perhaps the great embaiTassment to beginners 
however is, not the obscurity of definite isolated pas-* 
sages, but the inability to discover what is the general 
drift of the processes, and consequently too often 
want of faith as to the existence of any distinct object 
to be attained . . . , The same perplexity is apt to 
bewilder the student when he enters upon any of tho 
main divisions of the general subject. . . . Still the 
advice naust be : go on, and rdst assured that the 
nature of the apparently unmeaning preliminaries 
will ultimg.tely be understood and appreciated.^'* 

VII. Handwriting. 

Formerly much care was taken to acquire a good 
hand. Of late years, this has been greatly neglected 
by students. By some it is considered a matter 
beneath their notice ; others suppose that it does 
not tell at University examinations. Both are greatly 
mistaken. In every position in life, a legible, rapid 
hand is a great advantage. Many students can expect 
only to become clerks in public or mercantile offices. 
In their case, good handwriting is of vital importance. 
Even in University examinations, as will be subse^ 

* " Conflict of Studies," pp. 67—70. 
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quently shown^ the handwriting exerts a consider- 
able inflaenoe. 

It has not nnfreqnentlj happened that a candi- 
date for an office haa failed through the sloTenly hand- 
writing of his letter of application. 

In writing it is important to attend to the postnre 
of the body and the manner in which the pen is held. 
Health is injured by bending over, and causing pres- 
sure on the lungs. The body should be kept nearly 
npright^ resting somewhat on the left arm. The pen 
should be held between, the first two fingers and the 
thumb. The fingers should no£ be stretched out too 
far^ nor too much doubled up^ and those which hold 
the pen should not pass below its open part. The 
pen in writing is to be pressed lightly, and to be 
held so as to point to the shoulder. Those fingers 
only which hold the pen should move pn the forma- 
tion of the letters. These small joints can move 
with much greater speed than the larger joints of the 
wrist and elbow. Very rapid writing is not possible 
otherwise. 

There are three tests of good writing : (l.) Legi^ 
bility, (2.) Rapidily, and (3.) Beauty. The chief 
points requiring attention are the following : — slope, 
height^ widths thickness^ curvature^ mode of junction, 
and regularity of the lines. 

(I.) ,Legibility. This is the first requisite. The 
Commissioners for the English Civil Service Exam- 
inations say that ^^good handwriting is held to consist 
id the clear formation of the letters of the alphabet/' 

Curved letters are more legible than those which 
are angular. Upright characters are more legible 
than sloping. A very slanting hand, to be legible, 
must occupy much space. Letters however should 
slope a little for the sake of expedition in writing. 
Very long loops and tails confuse the eye. Very 
short loops and tails are also unfavourable to distinct- 
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ness. Very thin lines^ called a " scratchy" hand, 
and very thick lines, called a " heavy'' hand, are 
both objectionable. A strong contrast between the 
light and heavy strokes, which makes the *^ jerking'' 
hand, is still more unfavourable to distinctness. 

Letters should be properly joined, whUst the words 
should be properly separated.' The pen should not 
be lifted except when necessary. The Ifist word of 
a line should not be crushed against the margin. If 
there is not sufficient room for the word, or for part 
of it, bring it to the beginning of the next line. Per- 
fect regularity and straightness of line, and equality 
of space between lines, are conducive to legibility. 

(2.) Rapidity, A learner must write slowly, but 
in the business of life rapidity is of great importance. 
Some clerks will write twice as quickly as others and 
equally well. In this case, supposing the salaries to 
be the same, the slow clerk is twice as costly as the 
other. Officers of Grovemment and merchants will 
either not employ clerks who write slowly, or allow 
them only low salaries. A young man lately submit- 
ted a specimen of his writing to a Government officer, 
begging an appointment. The application was re- 
jected on the ground that, though the writing was 
clear and neat^ it was evidently not free. In Univer- 
sity examinations, a student who can write expediti- 
ously has advantages over one who writes slowly. 
The latter may be obliged to leave several questions 
unanswered from want of time. Competitors for the 
English Civil Service appointments are expected to 
be able to copy out correctly in good writing a printed 
passage of 500 words in haU an hour. 

To secure rapidity the body should be at ease and 
well supported. The round hand is more rapid than 
the angular because the lines glide into each other ; 
whereas the angular hand is a series of jerks. Letters 
should be simple in form and all flourishes should be 
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avoided. Loss of time is caused whenever the peu 
is taken ofE the paper. 

The following advice under this head, is judicious : — 

" Quickness in writing is to be attained only by- 
practice. No time need be exclusively devoted to it : 
for inasmuch as many other subjects must be prac- 
tised on paper, this very practice is sufficient for the 
penmanship. ' But to make it so, you must, in the 
first place, execute all your writing carefully, and in 
the second place, as quickly as you can, consistently 
with the quality. Go through every exercise in f a<5t, 
as if the goodness and quickness of your penmanship 
were to be finally tested by it ; and though this may be 
troublesome at first, a little perseverance will make it 
your natural way of writing, requiring jio effort at all."* 

(3.) Beauty. This does not denote the orna- 
mental style of writing. Flourishes are out of place. 
In business writing, the object is not to display skill 
in "penmanship, but to secure legibility. 

To please the eye, regularity is necessary. The 
letters should be of uniform si^e and thickness ; the 
spaces between the letters should be equal ; also those 
between the words, and those between the lines. 
The student should be able to dispense with ruling, 
and yet make the lines straight, and at equal dis- 
tances from each other. 

Beauty of form is another requisite. This espe- 
cially depends on the curves. Some curves are mucH 
more pleasing than others. The ellipse is more grace- 
ful than the circle. A liue doubly bending, some- 
what like the letter /, is called the line of beauty by 
painters. In a good style of writing, the curves 
have an elliptical form. The ellipse, however, should 
not be too narrow, as this interferes with legibility.-f' 

* How to Prepare for Civil Service Competition, p. 25. 
+ Many of the foregoing remarks are abridged from a lecture 
on Writing, by H. Grant, deUvered at St. Martin's Hall, Jjondon^ 
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VIII. Geography and History. 

Geography. — ^Macaulay says, " The importance of 
geograpliy is very great indeed* I am not sure that 
it is not of all studies that which is most likely to 
open the mind of a native of India." 

The Brahmans, to keep the people in blind submis- 
sion to their sway, interdicted passing beyond the 
Kmits of the country. To cross the ocean involved 
the loss of caste. All other nations were regarded 
as MUchohaSy impure barbarians. The Mandarins of 
China acted in a similar spirit to preserve their power. 
China was called the " Celestial Empire" ; Euro- 
peans were termed "rod-bristled devils." Intercourse 
with foreign nations was forbidden. 

People confined to their own country are like frogs 
in a well, without any idea of what is beyond. The 
best scholar in a village school is apt to be conceited ; 
but if he goes to a large city, he soon finds that there 
are others who far surpass him, and he learns to be 
modest. In like manner, where nations mix with- 
each other, they see that excellence is not confined 
to themselves, and they can learn much that is valu- 
able. 

God designed that the nations of *he earth should 
have free intercourse. In this way they may derive 
great mutual benefit. Cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, 
tea, &c., will not grow in England. If English 
people never left their own country and other nations 
never visited them, the above-mentioned articles 
would be unknown in the island. England, however, 
contains large quantities of iron, and its people are 
very skilful in its manufacture. By means of 
machines, worked by steain-engines, they can also 
make cloth at a much cheaper rate than it can be 
woven by hand. English ships, with English goods, 
sail to all parts of the world, and bring back, in 
exchange, the produce of other countries. China 
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yields tea and silk ; Burma, timber and rice ; India^ 
cotton and indigo; Ceylon, coffee; Mauritins, sngatr ; 
Australia, wool and gold; the United States supply 
cotton, grain, &c. Hence in London a person may 
purchase nearly as many articles as if he visited the 
bazars of every country in the world. 

A knowledge of geography is especially required 
in India. Some districts swarm with inhabitants. 
Belgium, the most densely peopled country in Europe, 
has 450 inhabitants to the square mile ; the district 
of Hooghly in Bengal has upwards of a thousand. 
As the population of India increases, it will become 
more and more difficult to guard against famines ; 
pestilence will become more and more destructive. 
The best remedy is that followed in Europe. The 
English, Germans, and others, emigrate to f oreiga 
countries. There are millions of European descend- 
ants now cultivating the fertile plains of America, 
enjoying comfort and plenty, who, if they bad 
remained in an over-stocked country, would have 
endured great hardships. AH are benefited by emi- 
gration — ^both those who go and those who remain* 

While Hindus should be ready, like Europeans, to 
go wherever they can better themselves, there is still 
ample room in many parts of India for increased 
population. Over the whole country, the number of 
inhabitants to the square mile is only about 160. 
It is true that some parts are sandy, wastes, but there 
are rich tracts very thinly peopled. The Central 
Provinces have only 110 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; Chota Nagpore has 87 ; Assam, 47 ; British 
Burma, 30. If persons went from over-crowded dis- 
tricts to such provinces, much good would be the 
result. 

One great obstacle to emigration has been igno- 
rance of geography. The people, knowing nothing 
beyond a little tract around them, and supposing 
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that they would encounter all manner of evils if th&f 
left their own villages^ have remained in the same 
spot. Some acquaintajice with geography would 
dispel such f ears^ and eventually lead to a great im« 
prbvement in the condition of the people. Nor would 
its advantajges be confined to the poor. A know* 
ledge of geography would promote foreign com- 
merce. 

One of the chief causes of the failure of Indian 
students in geography, is the neglect of maps. A 
mere string of names is often committed to mem- 
ory, the only aid to their recollection being their 
plaoe in the text-book. A map is somewhat like 
a picture, which is far more easily remembered, 
Form^ly maps were expensive ; atlases can now be 
piirchased for a few annas. 

The st]ident should first endeavour to obtain a 
clear idea of the position and boundaries of a coun« 
tiy. Its outline and size should next be considered. 
Mountains and the general slope determine the 
ooorses of rivers. The position of cities is largely 
i^golated by rivers, as they yield a supply of water, 
and their banks are usually the most fertile parts 
of a country. Cities may be recollected by their 
situations and any remarkable circumstances with 
which they are associated. 

The student should be able from memory to draw 
inapa with tolerable accuracy. ThU exercise is very 
valuable both as a test of knowledge and as the best 
means of impressing upon the mind the features of a 
country. In drawing maps, first sketch the general 
outline^ next the mountains, the rivers, the poHtical 
divisions, and the cities. To descend in imagini^ 
tion a large river from its source to its mouth, tracing 
its affluents, and noting the cities on its banks ; to 
i^ake supposed journeys, &c. ; are excellent exer- 
cises. Examination papers in geography usually 
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require maip drawing, and it receives a considerable 
number of marks. 

History. — An old Greek writer defines History as 
*' Philosophy teaching by example.^' As the young 
may profit by the experience of the old, so liatidns 
may derive benefit from a knowledge of history. 

Indian literature is as destitute of historical works, 
strictly so called, as it is of books of travels. Profes- 
sor Cowell, formerly Principal of the Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Calcutta, says : — 

*' The very word history has no corresponding 
Indian expression. In the vernaculars derived from 
the Sanskrit we use the word itihas—a, curious com- 
pound of three words, iti, Jia, dsa, which almost 
correspond in meaning to our old nursery phrase, 
* There was once upon a time.' In Sanskrit au- 
thors, the name means simply a legend. . . From 
the very earliest ages down to our own day, the 
Hindu mind seems never to have conceived such an 
idea as an authentic record of past facts based on 
evidence. It has remained from generation to gener- 
ation stationiary, in that condition which Mr. Grote 
has described so vividly in the first two volumes of 
his 'History of Greece.^ The idlest legend has 
passed current as readily as the most authentic fact, 
nay, more readily, because it is more likely to charm 
the imagination : and, in this phase of mind, imagina- 
tion and feeling supply the only proof which is 
needed to win the belief of the audience.'^ 

There is therefore the more need that Hindus 
should study history. 

To render history of real value, it is essential that it 
should be properly written. "School-history has 
hitherto been little more than a record of wars and of 
the genealogy and personal peculiarities of sover- 
cigns.^' " The king was everything and the people 
nothing.^' History should describe the changes in 
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the food, clothing, dwellings, and daily life of a 
nation ; the improvements in agriculture and manu- 
factures ; the spread of education and the growth of 
literature. The changes in Govemment^he progress 
of liberty, the struggles with other countries, should 
also be recorded. The religious history of a nation 
is a feature of great importance. The '^ object of 
the study of history is not only to acquire know- 
ledge, but to form the judgment, so that it shall be 
able to apply the lessons of past times to the 
present.^' By degrees, this will be better secured by 
a superior class of text-books. 

On the study of history only a few remarks will 
be made. 

The text-book prescribed must be thoroughly mas- 
tered. Every place mentioned, if not already well 
known, should be found in the map. The best mode 
of impressing the leading facts upon the mind is to 
prepare a careful abstract, with the principal dates. 
This should afterwards be written out from memory, 
and the process should be repeated till perfect accu- 
racy is secured. Frequent revision is necessary. 
The text-book should be gone over as well as the 
analysis, or the student will be unable to give the 
details required at examinations. 

For general history, what is termed the '' Stream 
of Time,'' representing the different kingdoms as 
branches of a mighty river, will be found useful. 
Historical maps should be consulted ; chronological 
tabtes are valuable. Genealogical trees, showing the 
descent of royal families, may be prepared with ad- 
vantage. 

As in other subjects, examination questions pre- 
viously set will afford useful hints to students. 
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IX. — Physical and Mental Science. 

Physical Science. — One characteristic of modern 
times is the^reat advance wMch. has been made in 
science. Ii^niterature, the ancient Greeks surpassed 
any writers of the present day ; but in scientific know- 
ledge, they were greatly inferior. The Hindus 
enumerate 64 arts and sciences. Many of them, 
however, are purely imaginary, as those which treat 
of incantations, the art of walking in the air, the power 
of leaving one^s own body and entering another life- 
less body or substance, &c. In physical science, on 
the whole, Hindus made little progress. Some ad- 
vance was made in medicine ; astronomy was studied 
for astrological purposes ; chemistry for alchemy. 
The grand defect was the want of careful observation. 
The Puranas contain descriptions of the earth,, with 
its continents and seas of sugar-cane juice, butter- 
milk, &c. The authors, however, instead of travelling", 
like Livingstone, to gain knowledge, framed systems 
out of their imagination. A Pundit at Benares, a few 
years ago, wrote an essay to prove that oil, from its 
supposed constituents, must be heavier than water ! 

To the progress in science in the west, we are in- 
debted for the steam-engine, the electric telegraph, 
and many other inventions which have contributed 
so much to social advancement. 

It must be confessed that it is only of lafce years, 
even in England, that the claims of Physical Science 
as a branch of education have begun to be admitted. 
Even yet, the subject is taught systematically only in 
a few superior schools. Until recently, it was almost 
totally overlooked in India. The Bengal Council of 
Education remarked, " Every thing thkt strikes the 
senses,, one half of the whole circle of knowledge is, as 
it were, neglected in our present scheme of education. ^^ 
This reproach, however, is gradually being removed. 
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The attention of students during the university 
course must be mainly given to the subjects pre- 
scribed. It is satisfactory that elementary science is 
now included in the Matriculation Examination of 
each University. Some knowledge of it will thus 
be secured, and during leisure hours, or in after life, 
further information may be gained. One or two 
interesting studies may be briefly noticed. 

Hitman Physiology. By this is meant a knowledge 
of the structure of our bodies. The Psalmist exclaims 
*^ I will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made." The study is fitted, not only to awakei?. 
feelings of admiration and gratitude, but to promote, 
in a high degree, our temporal happiness, by making 
us acquainted with the laws of health. As already 
remarked, one half of the deaths which tak^ place 
are caused by ignorance or neglect of sanitary rules. 
Nor is this limited to the poor. Some of the most 
-distinguished Natives of India, who. raised them- 
selves to the highest positions among their country- 
men, sunk into an early grave from the same cause. 

Botany. The plants of India are numerous and 
interesting. When walking in a garden, or in the 
country, observe those you meet with ; examine their 
structure ; become acquainted with their properties 
and uses. This is a relief to the mind, and will be 
beneficial even in respect of studies. The bulk of 
the people of India are engaged in agriculture. 
A knowledge of botany would tend to increase the 
wealth of the country. 

Astronomy. Most Hindus believe that the heav- 
enly bodies regulate things on earth, and great 
care is taken to commence undertakings at what are 
considered auspicious times. This is probably a 
relic of the oldest form of polytheism, the worship 
of the sun, moon, and stars. The effects are very 
injurious. People ai'e guided by ignorant astrologers, 
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instead of using the reason which God has given 
them, and favourable seasons for work are often 
lost. A knowledge of astronomy would put an end 
to such superstition, and show that the planets no 
more govern things on earth than a large stone, in 
the neighbourhood, regulates the affairs of a village. 

At night a student may watch the heavenly bodies 
as they appear to move in their courses. He should 
become acquainted with the principal constellations; 
the spots on the sun, the mountains of the moon, 
the planets and their satellites, &c., should be viewed 
through a telescope. 

Natural Philosophy, Geology, Chemistry, &c., are 
other important subjects. 

Logic. — This is taken up only in the university- 
course. It teaches the laws of reasoning,— a matter 
of universal interest. Men, throughout their whole 
lives, require to reason, though generally they do 
so very badly. The people of India mistake illustra- 
tion for argument. They do not perceive that 
another illustration would appear to prove exactly 
the contrary. Judges often complain that native 
lawyers coifine themselves to trifling points, while 
they overlook the features of real importance. The 
same mistake is frequently made in religious 
inquiries. Persons cavil about minute questions, 
neglecting the grand considerations which should 
guide the decision. 

One great use of the study of Eaclid is to teach 
sound reasoning. But there are other modes of 
argument, equally valid. Logic treats of the whole 
subject. Mill says, " Its function is, not so much to 
teach us to go right, as to keep us from going 
wrong . . . Logic points out all the possible ways, in 
which, starting from true premises, we may draw 
false conclusions. By its analysis of the reason- 
ing process, and the forms it supplies for stating 
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and setting forth our reasonings, it enables us to 
guard the points at which a fallacy is in danger of 
slipping in, or to lay our fingers upon the place 
where it has slipped in/' 

Mental Science. — ^The powers and functions of 
the mind are an interesting and important study. 
While some points are easily understood, it must be 
admitted that, as a whole, the science is one of the 
most difficult which can engage the attention. 
There are mysteries connected with the inquiry, 
which the most profound intellects have vainly 
attempted to solve. The subject is taken up only at 
an advanced stage of the University course. 

Mill remarks, " It is neither to be expected nor 
desired that those who do not specially devote them- 
selves to the higher departments of speculation 
should employ much of their time in attempting to 
get at the bottom of these questions. But it is part 
of liberal education to know that such controversies 
exist, and, in a general way, what has been said on 
both sides of them. It is instructive to know the 
failures of the human intellect as well as its suc- 
cesses, its imperfect as well as its perfect attain- 
ments ; to be aware of the open questions, as well as 
of those which have been definitely resolved." 

Moral Philosophy is a subject of vital impor- 
tance ; but questions connected with it will be treat- 
ed practically under another head. 

X. University Examinations. 
The great aim which now fills the minds of youths 
studying English over the whole of India, is to pass 
the University Examinations. To be successful at 
these, some " anticipate the dawn " or " trim the mid- 
night lamp." Even in sleep they sometimes dream 
of^examinations, and see their own names at tlie 
head of the list of " Passed Candidates." 
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It is very right for students to prepare diligently 
for University Examinations, and to be desirous of 
success. Attention to the fcdlowing hints, eolleeted 
from various sources, will, it is hoped, aid them in 
attaining their wishes. 

Disadvantages of Exa/minatiofos. — There is great 
truth in the following remarks by Mr. Norton, form- 
erly of Madras : " I am afi-aid that as education haa 
spread, the one object which has superseded all 
others is that of passing successful examinations : 
that all that does not immediately bear upon or tend 
to this, is put aside. All are hurrying on to this 
specific goal. Instruction directed to this sole end 
may sharpen the intellect ; but most unquestionably, 
it narrows, while it sharpens. All the real objects 
of a general education ; the creation of independ- 
ence of mind ; the instillation of a love of truth for 
its own sake ; the strengthening of the powers of 
reflecting ; the training up the faculty of forming 
coiTcct judgments, and the like, are forgotten in the 
one great struggle to get into and to pass out of the 
University." 

De Morgan, an English writer of great experi- 
.^'nce, says, " A student whose thoughts dwell upon 
his examinations only, and who reads for them 
as for an ultimate end — ^thinking of processes as to 
how far they will help him in answering the questional 
asked, and of resulte as to what their chance is of 
being in the printed papers — does not take a good 
mode of fixing anything in the mind for future use. 
It would be strange indeed if he lost everything ; 
but I assert, as a matter of fact, that not only does 
the knowledge thiis obtained quickly evaporate in 
great part, but the habits produced by such acqui-^ 
sition are of inferior soundness and less utility. . . . 
I need hardly remind you that the habits formed 
by a student whose thoughts are occupied by the 
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questions— Will this tell ? How much of this shall 
J. want ? Will it be set ? are not those most 
likely to make an active inquirer, a sagacious 
reasoiier, a judicious expositor of the balance of facta 
and arguments.'' 

Benefits of Eocaminations, — Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that examinations have their advantages. 
Mr. Gladstone says, ''They supply from without in- 
ducements to seek knowledge, which ought to be 
its own reward. They do something to expel tho 
corroding pest of idleness, that special temptation 
to a wealthy country, that deadly enemy in all 
countries to the body and the soul of man. They 
get us over the first and most difficult stages in the 
formation of habits, which, in a proportion of cases 
at least, we may hope will endure, and become in 
coarse of time self-acting ... In early life, while 
the mind is still naturally supple and elastic, they 
teach the practice, and they give the power of con- 
centrating all its force, all its resources, at a given 
time, upon a given point." 

Preparation- — The great mistake of many stu« 
dents is to neglect their studies at the commence* 
ment of a session, and to endeavour to make up for 
it by over-exertion before its close. This is miserable 
policy in every way. The fable of the race between 
the hare and the tortoise is well known. The plod- 
ding, persevering student will sui-pass the man of 
far superior natural abilities who is desultory and 
indolent. It should be indelibly impressed upon the 
mind of a student, that the best preparation fon^ 
a/n examination begins on the first day of the col* 
lege session, and is maintained with unabated in^ 
dvjStry till its close. 

Success will be promoted by attention to the 
following: — 

1. Frequent Revision, — Without this the early 
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studies of the session will fade from the memory. 
Besides reviewing monthly the lessons of the months 
it is desirable to go over briefly the work from the 
commencement of the session. The holidays, while 
partly devoted to recreation, may be employed with 
advantage in systematic revision. 

2. Writing Analyses. — ^This tends to impress the 
leading facts upon the memory. A careful summaiy 
is also of great use in revision, enabling it to be ac- 
complished in much less time. The student should 
have a neat book for the purpose. The analysis 
should be his own, not another's, and should be 
written out so clearly, as to catch the eye with ease. 

3. Tables and FonmdcB. — A Punjab Professor 
gives the following advice : — '* Have all dates^ 
tables, and mathematical formulae by heart, so that 
no effort of the mind is required to recall them. 
Many a man has failed in an examination from not 
knowing tables. . . My own practice was to sus- 
pend placards of formulae in divers conspicuous 
positions in my rooms, and read them in all those 
little odds and ends of time that occur almost hourly 
to every body." 

4. Working Exercises. — A careful study of previ- 
ous examination papers will be found of great 
advantage, especially to private students. Tod- 
hunter remarks : — " I say then that the first and 
most imperative obligation of the candidate is to 
endeavour to ascertain the nature and range of the 
examination by consulting the papers which have 
been recently set at the College or University to 
which he is about to proceed in the particular sub- 
ject which he is preparing. . . . One examination 
may consist mainly or entirely of book work ; that 
is, of propositions taken directly from the element- 
aiy treatises : in another examination problems and 
exercises may constitute the predominant element," 
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But ifc is not sufficient merely to examine questions 
previously set. They should bo worked out. The 
Madras Journal of Education* has the following 
remarks on this point : — 

" We know of no exercise more useful ; of no 
means of preparation for examination in a particular 
subject more effective ; than for a student to select 
a paper on a subject he supposes himself pretty 
well up in ; to put away books, notes and assistance 
of every kind, to sit down for as long a time as the 
Examiner allowed : — in fact just to put himself 
exactly in the position of one under examination, 
and honestly make what he can out of the paper.... 

*' There are not perhaps many students with per- 
severance enough to submit to this ordeal. Even 
when one has determined to do so, a hitch in the 
middle of a problem is likely to make him eay : — 
* Well, I am in a fix rather, but the solution is nearly 
done, and I will work it out another time, so now 
for .another': — or, when rather tired, perhaps, a 
question involving a long piece of book- work comes 
up and he' is induced to shirk it with the remark, 
that he knows it well enough, and need not waste 
time in writing it out. This is not the case with all 
students, but it is with many. Hence the necessity 
for the Master to take up the pa])er, put himself 
in the place of an Examiner, and require his j)upi]s 
to answer it under the same conditions as if the 
paper were given out in an examination. The value 
of such an exercise will be much increased if the 
Master does the other part of an Examiner s work, 
viz., values the answers and marks inaccuracies.... 

" ' Writing makes an exact man,' wrote one of 
the most exact of Ancient and Modern men ; and 
most true has every student found the words." 

* Vol. 111. pp. 49, 50. 
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Such exercises are of great advantage in pre- 
paring students for examinations. They give thera 
the practice which is necessary to success, and they 
tend to remove excitement and flurry. The ques- 
tions should be answered as fully and neatly as if 
at a University examination. 

5. Care of HeciUh. — It is admitted that a student 
may work harder before an examinatiorf', but some 
toil day and night, which brings on an attack of ill- 
ness, and the prize is lost when it is almost within the 
grasp. Even if the student is able to drag himself 
to the examination room, he labours under great 
disadvantages. An American physician remarks, 
" It is no unusual occurrence, that on * examination 
day' the best scholars appear indifferently. This is 
the result of nervous exhaustion, produced by extra 
mental effort in preparing for the final examination." 

The following course is recommended to candi-» 
dates for the Civil Service Competition in England : — 

" If you have had such a length of time for study 
as I have supposed — if you are not very closely press- 
ed towards the end — I strongly advise yau to spend 
the last three days perfectly idle, so far as study is 
concerned, merely rambling about, and taking any 
open air amusement within vour reach. If vou have 
made a good previous preparation, you need not fear 
that this will dim your memor)''. Be not alarmed in 
the midst of your recreation if you fancy you can 
perceive the fine lines of detail fading away ; the 
si^ht of a paper of questions will act like tire on ihvis* 
ible ink — it will draw forth your knowledge in all 
its original distinctness." 

As a corrective to increased mental work, addi- 
tional exercise in the open air is of some value. A 
student may have his book in hand when out walk- 
ing. In any case, he should take care not to injure 
his health by over-exertion. 
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6. Coolness. — Joyce says : — 

" Above all things try to keep yourself cool and. 
collected. The man who is nervous and excited will 
certainly <x)mmit blunders in a dozen different 
ways ; — he will read a question hastily and wholly 
misunderstand the meaning, he will leave out half 
an answer in one place, forget to answer a question 
altogether in another, omit placing his name at the < 
head of some of his sheets, spoil a whole page with 
3 dash of ink so as to have to tear it up — and so on 
in endless enumeration/'* 

When you have conscientiously done your best to 
prepare for the examination, one of the most effectual 
means of securing self-possession, is to commit the 
result to God by prayer. Henry Martyn was senior 
wrangler and mathematical prize man at Cambridge 
in 1801. It is said, that just as he entered the senate 
house for the examination, " his mind was singularly 
composed by the recollection of a sennon on the text, 
' Seekest thou great things 'for thyself? Seek them 
not, saith the Lord/ He thus became divested of 
that extreme anxiety about success, which, by haras- 
sing his spirit, must have impeded the frce exercise 
of his powers/' 

The Examination Koom. — It is an exciting 

hour to the young student when lie first takes 
his place among the candidates for University dis- 
tinctions. The novelty may tempt him to look 
around the hall and see whom he can recognise. 
But all thoughts regarding others should be forgotten, 
and attention should be concentrated upon himself. 
Every preparation should be made as far as possible. 
Good pens should be secured, margins should be 
formed in as many sheets of paper as will probably 
be requited by turning them down and creasing 

* '* How to prepare for Ciyil Servico Competition," by Br. Joyce. 
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tbem. The student should also write his name at 
the top of each sheet. 

When the question paper is received, attend to 
the following advice given by the Indian Civil 
Service Commisgioners in England:— 

"Before commencing to answer a paper, read care- 
fully all that is printed on it. Sometimes the 
examiners indicate certain questions which all must 
attempt to answer; sometimes they restrict the 
number of questions which it is allowable to answer ; 
sometimes they give directions as to the penmanship, 
manner of folding the paper, margins, &c. From 
inattention to any of these, you may have a deduc- 
tion made from the valuation of your answer. You 
must also note carefully the ti/me allowed for answer- 
ing."^ 

It is a wise economy of time to go over thus care- 
fully the paper set. Some students begin writing 
at once before they have thoroughly mastered the 
bearing of a single question. The proverb will 
hold good in their case, " The more haste, the less 
speed." On the other hand, the student must take 
care that no time is really wasted. It has been 
well remarked, "The advantage of a good start 
is enormous. The confidence and freedom from 
anxiety which is felt by a man who has got through, 
perhaps, half or two-thirds of his work when half 
the allotted time has expired, doubles his powers 
for the remainder of the time. Feeling safe, and 
that he has nothing to fear, he is cool and collected, 
with every faculty available. The dawdler, on the 
other hand, who finds at the end of half the time 
that he has hardly begun, gets fiurried and con- 
fused ; he goes sprawling on at random, writing 
anything that comes uppennost, thinking that he 
must at least make a show of something, which 
something turns out to be nothing but flummery 
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when weighed in the inexorable scales of the 
examiner, who demands answers to his questions, 
casting pages of what is not asked for to the waste 
paper basket/'* 

Choice of Qu«s^io7W.— Success or failure depends a 
good deal upon this. The following remarks point 
out the course which should be taken. 

" On receiving the question paper, read it through 
carefully, twice if necessary. Next, mark all the 
questions which you are quite sure you can answer ; 
then set to and answer these. If this is done before 
the time is expired, read over carefully the remaining 
questions, and select such as you know something of, 
making the best you can out cf them. Then, lastly, 
try any of those left. Proceeding so, a man sets 
himself on safe ground. Supposing him at all pre- 
pared for the examination, then his answers to the 
questions first selected make him sure of a pass; 
next, the something he can make out of the others 
raises him to a fair position ; and, lastly, the difficult 
one or two, which, feeling perfectly easj^, he is likely 
to handle, will place him in a first rate position ; and 
if he cannot manage these, he has still done enough 
to be satisfied with : while, had he begun with the 
difficult problems, he would probably have failed ; 
and then, finding his attempts useless and turning 
back to the easy and otherwise safe questions, he 
would blunder over them and end by doing little or 
nothing."* 

Concentration. — '' Another important point is 
never to let your thoughts wander to other questions 
than the one you are answering. These you should 
have nothing whatever to do with. While answer- 

* Madras Jowmal of Sducation, — ^With the kind permission of 
the Editor, a free use has been made of the admirable article, 
" The Examination Boom." Vol. V., pp. 8 — 13. Qnotations 
from it are distingaiflhed hensafter by aa asterisk. 

H 
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ing one question out of a paper you should act 
exactly as if that was the only question in the paper. 
For the time, you have no more to do with the others 
than if they had never been set. If you are think- 
ing about another question which is easy, you are 
tempted to skip the answer 3'ou are writing in order 
to get at it ; and, if it is a difficult coming one which 
you are somewhat doubtful about, that engages your 
thoughts, half of the attention which should be all 
concentrated on the work in hand to ensure its being 
well done, is wandering off to the next question, and 
what you could do well is badly done, because you 
are thinking of what you know you cannot do well, 
and which will, aftei' all, be done badly. In exami- 
nations, however, as in most things else, one thing 
thoroughly well done tells much more than half a 
dozen incomplete or badly finished attempts."* 

Answers. — A few suggestions may be offered- 
under this head. 

XJnderstaTiding the meaning of Questions, — The 
direction has been given : " In beginning to answer, 
weigh each question carefully, and make sure that 
you perfectly understand its meaning/' 

Todhunter says, " Candidates in escaping from an 
examination-room may occasionally be heard con- 
gratulating themselves and frightening their tutor.^ 
by some such words as these : * I did that question 
in half-a-dozen lines.' It is highly probable that the 
examiner himself expected much more than half-a- 
dozen lines and that the candidate has completely 
missed the point of the question." 

Irrelevant matter, — " Sticking to the*question and 
giving what is asked for and no more, are also import- 
ant points in which very many fail. Every candi- 
date may depend npon it, however, that a short answer 
to the point gets more marks than even the some 
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amount of matter mixed up with a good deal which 
is irrelevant. • There are several reasons why a wordy 
rambling answer should not be valued very highly. 
First, it shews that the mind of the writer has not 
been proper]}*^ trained to discriminate between what 
is connected with the question and what is not. 
Next it gives the impression that the writer, con- 
scious of his inability to give the answer required, is 
trying to hide his ignorance, and, if possible, throw 
dust in the eyes of the examiner. And, lastly, an 
examiner dislikes to wade through two or three pages 
to find what the writer actually has to say, and is 
not unlikely to give rather less credit than is really 
due for the knowledge possessed on account of the 
confused way in which it is expressed. And the 
examiner is right. Any moderately advanced exami- 
nation is meant to test a youth's general education, 
and these indications of a bad loose education ought 
to weigh in his eyes against those he is examining."* 

Answers, though fidl, should be concise, — The 
preceding directions guard against irrelevant matter, 
one of the most common causes of difiuseness. It 
is possible, however, to occupy too much space with 
details, bearing on the subject, but of little import- 
ance. In this way one or two questions may be 
answered at great length, but there will be no time 
to take up other questions, and the marks obtained 
will be low. Give the main points in the simplest 
and fewest words possible. 

Observe the combination necessary, — ^fullness and 
conciseness. A laconic " yes" or " no" may have the 
latter qualification, but it wants the former. The 
student must show that he understands the subject. 

A mathematical examiner complains that he has 
had as much as six or seven pages of large-sized 
paper sent up in answering a single proposition in 
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Euclid.t It would occupy too much space to give 
a specimen of such diffuse answers. The course 
recommended will rather be shown. 

The question is an exercise on Euclid IV. 10. 

" If A be the vertex and BD the base of the con* 
structed triangle, D being one of the points of inter- 
section of the two circles employed in the construc- 
tion, and E the other ; and AE be drawn meeting 
BD produced in F, prove that FAB is another isos- 
celes triangle of the same kind. 

" The reader will have no difficulty in drawing 
tjie figure. We caU C the point in which AB is cut, 
so that AB. BC = AO 

The style in which it should be answered : 
ACDE is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle 

.•.LBCD = LAED. 

But by Euclid iv. 10. 

LBCD = LCBD = LADB. 

. • . LAED = LCBD. 

. • . The isosceles triangle ADE is equiangular to 
the triangle ABD. 

. •. LBAF = 2 LBAD = LABD. 

. * . ABF is an isosceles triangle equiangular to ABD. 

. * . It has the angles at the base double of the verti- 
cal angle. Q. E. Dr 
Style, — Bombast is especially to be avoided. The 

tendency to drag in some favourite phrase is a 

common fault among Indian students. It is not 

peculiar to them. Shakspeare says, 

*' The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and 1 do know 
A many fools that stand in better place 
Garnished like him, that, for a tricksy word, 
Defy the matter." 

t The Indian StvkdLmt, November, 1860. 
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The following .brief directions are given by the 
Indian Civil Service Commissioners : — 

" Make your sentences short and perfectly un- 
ambiguous in their meaning; use no introduc- 
tions ; do not attempt any line writing either as 
exordium or peroration; and avoid all affectation 
of style, undue employment of foreign words, and 
colloquial expressions." 

Penmanship, ike. — Write only on one side of the 
paper. This will enable you to take up questions 
in any order, and if you have to tear up an incor- 
rect answer, it will not interfere with anything else 
you have written. Let your answers be as neat and 
legible as time permits. Todhunter says, "Fre- 
quently from inordinate haste the writing is so bad 
that it is almost illegible. Candidates seem to think 
that an examiner is bound to decipher any obscure 
scrawl that is put before him, but a little consider- 
ation will show that this notion of an examiner's 
duty is unreasonable and impracticable. The 
examiner has only a fixed time, never extravagantly 
long, to devote to his work. . . What is illegible 
after a fair amount of trouble has been expended 
upon it must be rejected without appreciation; 
that is, must be treated as if there had been no 
pretence at wiiting it." 

Todhunter also remarks: — "Some candidates at 
an examination indulge in the practice of per- 
forming much rough work on auxiliary pieces of 
paper, which they do not send up to the examiner ; 
so at the close of the prescribed time their place is 
indicated by a heap of scraps and fragments. This 
practice is not to be commended. Work done like 
this on waste paper is very likely to be done inac- 
curately, and to have to be repeated. For examin- 
ation pui'poses the habit should be cultivated of 
^writing out every thing continuously and eicactly 
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with the view of submitting it to the inspection of 
the examiner ; and with respect to future occupa- 
tions in life it is most important to acquire the 
faculty of accurate and uninten-upted expression." 

Tliough the above advice is excellent as a general 
principle, when you are doubtful about a sentence, 
it is best to write it out first on a piece of waste 
paper. Erasures in the manuscript may thus be 
avoided. 

If practicable, get the answer to each question 
on one page. A blank space of an inch or more 
should be left between the answers. The number of 
the question should be placed in the margin opposite 
the first line of tbe answer. 

In answering mathematical questions, "Make 
neat diagrams of a medium size, and pHnt on them 
the letters which denote points and angles." 

As each sheet is written, place it carefully aside, 
lest it go astray. When the examination draws to a 
close, arrange all the sheets in order and fasten them 
together at the top left hand corner, and page them 
at the top right hand corner. 

Do not hand in your papers till the last moment. 
Secure some time to go over what you have written 
and make any necessary corrections. In the hurry of 
composition, a person is very apt to make mistakes. 

Appeals like the following ai'e sometimes made 
in examination papers : *' Pray, sir, show some pity 
on this my last chance ;" " I hope your honor's kind 
and noble spirit will cast a generous eye on my 
writing, which is very bad ;** " I have a bad pen 
and a severe headache."* 

All such remarks are useless, and rather preju- 
dice the examiner against the writers, who appear 

* Quoted in "Hints on the Study of English," by Messrs. 
Itowe and Webb. 
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to seek to obtain by favour what they do not 
deserve by merit 

Fair dmling, — It is strictly forbidden to bring 
any papers into the examination hall, or to copy 
from a neighbour. A student guilfey of such mean 
dishonest practices is utterly unworthy of the name. 
If found out, he is branded with disgrace. Mr. Nor- 
ton, referring to such a case, says, "Depend upon it, 
that even, if the attempt had been successful instead 
of being detected ; in the long run it would have very 
little profited the perpetrator. He who at the begin- 
ning of his career could be guilty of such dishonesty, 
would be veiy little likely to withstand the tempta- 
tions sure to beset him in his after career. . . Let 
one and all of you learn to think of such conduct with 
contempt, and shrink from it with horror. Let each 
declare I will never seek to slink into office by the 
back-door. I will boldly knock at the front ; and 
pass over the threshold of preferment an honest and 
an honorable man ; or not at all." 

Condnct if UnsaccessAil.— Most candidates 

in this country are hopeful of success. They consider 
themselves well qualified, and if the examiners are 
fair, they think they are certain of passing. When 
the Gazette containing the lists of successful candi- 
dates is received, it is eagerly scanned ; but many 
always find, to their sore disappointment, that their 
names are not mentioned, and by and by they realize 
the sad fact that they have been " plucked." 

What is to be done when a candidate fails ? That 
depends upon circumstances. There are some young 
men whose failure is so signal, that it is the wisest 
course for them to turn to some other pursuit. A 
man who cannot succeed as a student, may do well 
as a merchant. 

In many cases, however, failure should prompt 
only to more zealous efforts in future. Professor 
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Huxley makes the following remarks after an unsuc- 
cessful effort of his own : — " I said to myself, ' Never 
mind ; what's the next thing to be done X And I 
found the policy of ' never minding' and going on 
to the next thing to be done to be the most import- 
ant of all policies in the conduct of practical life. It 
does not matter how many tumbles you have in this 
life, so long as you do not get dirty when you tum- 
ble ; it is only the people who have to stop to be 
washed and made clean, who must necessarily lose 
the race. And I can assure you that there is the 
greatest practical benefit in making a few failure^ 
early in life. You learn that which is of inestimable 
importance — that there are a great many people in 
the world who are just as clever as you are. You 
learn to put your tinist, by and by, in an economy 
and frugality of the exercis6 of your powers, both 
moral and intellectual ; and you very soon find out, 
if you have not found it out before, that patience and 
tenacity of purpose are worth more than twice their 
weight of cleverness." 

Instead of blaming the examiners, let the unsuc- 
cessful student search into the causes of his failure. 
What were they ? The subjects in which he was 
deficient should receive double attention in future, 
and every effort should be made to study them in 
the most effective manner. 

Passed Candidates. — Young men who have 

been successful at University Examinations, while 
they are so far to be congratulated, must not rest on 
their laurels. Many, unless they have other exami- 
nations in prospect, discontinue study. This is a 
great mistake. When a Master of Arts receives his 
degree at Oxford, he is told by the Vice-Chancellor 
that he has simply obtained the right of " commenc- 
ing in the Facility of Arts." The excuse made by 
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some tliat they have no time for study, really means 
that they have no incliiiation. 

Passed candidates are apt to overrate their suc- 
cess, to suppose that more has been gained than is 
actually the case. They are ready to iuiagine that 
all persons attach as much importance to University 
distinctions as they do themselves ; a degree is looked 
upon as a ceiiiain passport to office. Tlie hope is 
entertained that they will obtain such and such an 
appointment, with such and such a salary ; that after 
a few years they will rise to such and such a rank ; 
till, by degrees, they reach the highest post to which 
they can aspire. 

It is true that the anticipations of some are at 
least partly realized For all, it is a good start to 
midergo University Examinations with credit ; it is 
so far a token of future success. But it is not every 
thing. There are qualities most essential to the due 
discharge of duty which cannot be tested by Univer- 
sity Examinations. A young man who takes a high 
place may be so conceited that it is unpleasant to 
nave any thing to do with him ; there is no guarantee 
for his truthfulness, for his integrity. The compara- 
tively uneducated fathers of some Universit}'' gradu- 
ates may be better pilblic servants than their sons. 
It is not said, by any means, that this is the general 
rule; but there are numerous exceptions. Even to 
ensure success so far as this world is concerned, pass- 
ed candidates should earnestly strive to seek those 
moral qualifications which are so important. 



XI. Amusements. 

Some maybe surprised to find a chapter on Amtcae- 
fmnte in a Studenfa Manual. A little reflec- 
tion will show that tbey have a very important 
beatring tipon sueceBS indife. Probably more students 
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fail from ill-regulated amusements than from any 
other cause. 

It not unfrequently happens that subjects run into 
one other. A person may read for intellectual 
discipline, as a pastime, or lor moral improvement. 
The following remarks, though treating mainly of 
recreation, sometimes refer to other aspects of the 
question. 

There are two extremes about Amusements, al- 
though not equally common. 

A few students, eager to succeed, do not take 
sufficient recreation. Early and late, they are at 
their books. This unwise course is certain to injure 
their constitution. Sometimes they break down even 
before they take their degree. A distinguished stu- 
dent was once a competitor for a high prize at the 
disposal of the Calcutta University. He so over- 
worked himself, that on the day of examination he 
had to be carried to the hall in a palanquin ; but, 
from weakness, he could not go upstairs, and was 
obliged to abandon the attempt. Even when stu- 
dents are able to hold out till the end of the Univer- 
sity course, over-exertion is apt to plant the seeds of 
disease, and to render their future life one of weak- 
ness and suffering. There is a Latin proverb, " The 
bow must not be always bent." Some recreation is 
absoJutely necessary both for bodily and mental 
vigour. 

The other extreme, however, is much more gener- 
al — too little time is devoted to study and too much 
to amusement. There are some young men who 
spend their time in idleness, working only a little 
before examinations. Such students are contracting 
very injurious habits. Not unfrequently they are 
tempted to resort to vicious pleasures, still more 
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hurtful. Amusements should be like condiments to 
food. In moderation^ sauces are useful ; but if a 
person attempted to live upon them alone^ he would 
soon find himself in a miserable plight. 

The aim of the student should be to hit the golden 
mean — to use recreation just to such an extent that 
mind and body may be refreshed for work. 

The different classes of amusements may be noticed* 

Exercise. 

Of all kinds of recreation, this is the most valuable, 
and nothing can compensate for its neglect. Its 
pecuhar advantage is, that it benefits the bod)'^ as well 
as the mirrd. A brisk walk, or still better, a game at 
cricket, quickens the circulation ; the lungs receive a 
larger supply of fresh air ; the blood is purified more 
I'apidly, and the whole frame is rendered more 
vigorous. 

If the student has a long walk to college, this will 
make other walking exercise less necessary; but, 
if possible, he should have a game at ball or cricket, 
as it enlivens the spirits as well as strengthens the 

limbs. 

Every student should endeavour to have two hours 
exercise a day in the open air, spent in walking to 
college and in athletic sports. As already mention- 
ed, a walk in the verandah for two or three minutes 
after every hour's study, will be found advantageous. 

The Earl of Derby, when addressing young men at 
a college in England, said : *' It is important to notice 
how much depends on what students and young men 
are apt to despise as below their notice, I mean a 
perfectly sound physical condition. I would warn 
you that those who think they have no time for 
bodily exercise will sooner or later have to find time 
for iUness." 
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Conversation. 

The tongue is a wonderful organ^ and may be used 
for a variety of purposes. It is the most efficient 
means of imparting instruction ; it is invaluable in 
transacting business. At present, however, it is 
noticed chiefly as an instrument of recreation. Every 
person carries it about with him, and it may at once 
be called into exercise. All are familiar with its use. 
Indeed, caution against its too frequent employment 
is what is more needed. 

A physician looks at the ton^e to judge of a 
man's health; we can often teU a person^s native 
country by his accent. Somewhat in like manner, 
we can form an estimate of a man's character from 
his conversation. " Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh." So difficult is it to guard 
against sins of speech, that the Apostle James says, 
"If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body." 

A few hints may be given with reference to con- 
versation. 

1. Do not speak too much. — There is a Dutch 
proverb, " Speech is silver, silence is gold." " Be 
swift to hear ; be slow to speak." There are some 
students who, when they leave college, go about for 
one or two hours with companions, spending the 
time in idle talk. When they reach home, they be- 
have similarly with their relatives : even when 
they profess to be studying, every trifle is made an 
excuse for frivolous conversation. Solomon says, 
** In all labour there is profit ; but the talk of the 
lips tendeth only to penury.** While it is right to 
refresh the mind by conversation within proper 
limits, any excess in this direction is to be con- 
demned. 

In company take care not to talk too long. Others 
have a right to speak as well as you. A man who 
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talks much, often repeats himself; he tells the 
same stories over and over again, till he makes him- 
self disagreeable. 

Take care especially not to interrupt a person 
when speaking. This is considered the height of ill- 
manners. 

2. Avoid "dang" and foolish jesting, — The stu- 
dent has already been cautioned against " slang" in 
writing. Althougii much more freedom is allow- 
able in conversation, its use is vulgar. " The fast 
young man, or the ape of one, thinks that to be 
manly he mast have a language different from that 
of the immortal Shakespeare, Milton, and Bunyan — 
and so he has invented one. When a thing is fine, 
he says it is * nobby' — when a thing is shabby, he 
tells us it is ' seedy.' Whenever he is perplexed, he 
says he is ' flummaxed' — when he is disappointed he 
is * dished' — when he is cheated, he is 'sold,' or 
' done brown.' When a person speaks, he ' spouts,' 
— ^when he is silent, he 'shuts up' — when he is 
humiliated, he is * taken down a peg or two,' and 
" made to sing small." 

Good-humoured laughter, now and then, is not at 
all objectionable. There are some persons, however, 
who are inclined to turn everything into ridicule. 
Such a habit is fatal to all seriousness of thought and 
noble aspirations. Chesterfield says, "Mimicry 
which is the common and favourite amusement of 
little, low minds, is in the utmost contempt with 
great ones. It is the lowest and most illiberal of all 
buflToonery. We should neither practise it, nor 
applaud it in others." 

Kidicule is especially to be condemned, when it is 
employed to hurt the feelings of any person. It 
has been well remarked : '' A satirical spirit must 
either spring from a wilful desire to give pain, or 
from a selfish and ungenerous carelessness whether 
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we do 80 or not. A disr^gfttd of other m^n's feel- 
ings is a great fault, and it is not lessened when the 
motive producing it is a selfish love of display, a 
vain pleasure in the exercise of that small and mean 
intellectual gift implied in ridicule. For there in a 
kind of contemptuous smartness which may he 
possessed without any real depth of intellect or force 
of character. To exercise this kind Of cleyerness for 
he sake of display is despicable/' 

The habit of sneering inoreaaes With indulgence. 
It is one of the ibuiBSt means of making One'ft delf 
detested. 

3. Ouard againH mZ-8peA*i7igr.— Matty people 
are like flies, VTbioh always alight upon a sore. It 
should not form one of oui* amusements to talk of 
the faults of out neighbours. Nothing was mote dis- 
tasteful to Augustine, an early Christian distinguish^ 
ed for his learning, thanevil-speakifig. He had two 
lines written on his table, warning those who sat there 
that no slander of an absent friend would be allowed. 
Once when this rule was violated, he sat a while un- 
easily ; but at last, seizing the offender by the Attn, 
he pointed out the lines saying, " Either these words 
must be scratched out, or I m^ leave the table." 

In a court of justice a person accused is allowed to 
defend himself. A proper judgment cannot be formed 
when only one side is heard. In the case of evil- 
speaking, the person defamed has no opportunity 
of vindicating his character. Facts are exaggerated ; 
extenuating circumstance aA*e concealed, so that 
often a vefy erroueous impreSMLon on the whole is 
produced : not unfrequently the backbiter is guilty 
of positive falsehood. 

But it is not necessary to blander that what id 
said should be untrue. Evil-speaking is not the same 
as lying. It is speaking evil of an absent petdoh. It 
may be quite iaoie, but this is no cKOtfse. 
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There are cases^ indeed, in which it is our ciuty to 
mesitioii the faults of others. If a friencl began to 
associate with a profligate companion, ignorant 
of his true oharacter, it would be right for us to 
warn him of his danger. When you are tempted to 
speak evil of any one, ask yourself the questions. 
Is it true ? Is it kind 1 Is it wise t What is the 
object ? 

The Bible says, '' Thou shalt not go up and down 
as a talebearer among thy people/' Avoid listening 
to evil-^speaking. There would be no slanderers, if 
people ^Qwed their instant disapproval. '' An 
angry countenance driveth away a backbiting 
tongue." 

Seek rather to dwell upon the merits of others. 
A good man was present when a girl began speak- 
ing of the bad temper of a lady. The gentleman, 
after looking with displeasure at the girl said, *' Do 
you not know any good thing to tell us of her f 
The girl replied^ " Oh yes ; I know aom^ good things, 
but'—" The gentleman then said, " Would it not have 
been better to have related those good things than 
to have told us that whixsb would lower her in our 
esteem V* The girl profited by the rebuke, and after- 
wards became one of the most useful and respected 
women in England. 

4. Never mxike use of oaths, — Swearing still pre- 
vails to some extent amoog soldiers and sailors ; but 
it is banished from respeetable English society. A 
gentleman who dropped an oath in conversation 
would be considered guilty of a piece of vulgarity. 
A student using English oaths will be supposed to 
have picked them up in the streets from drunken 
soldiers. 

There are oth^ oaths eommon in India, which 
ought to be guarded against. One of the most pre- 
valent Is to use God'a ^ame lightly. No rigbt*i]piind- 
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ed person would speak disrespectfully of the Queen 
to her very face. Grod's name should be treated with 
far greater reverence. He is King of kings, and we 
are continually in His presence. To use His name iu 
jest is an insult to Him. Men may think little of this, 
but the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
His name in vain. The wisest and best men have 
always had the greatest reverence for God. It is 
said of Boyle that he never mentioned the name of 
God without a pause both before and after. 

There are other oaths which are also objection- 
able. Jesus Christ, the Great Teacher, says, " Swear 
not at all ; neither by heaven ; for it is God's 
throne : nor by the earth : for it is His footstool : 
neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your commimication be. Yea, yea ; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil." 

5. Strive to gwe a useful inim to conversation, — 
To afford amusement, conversation should be inter- 
esting, and an occasional laugh is by no means 
forbidden. Care should, however, be taken that all 
the time is not wasted on trifles. It must be confessed 
that there is a great deal of truth in Cowper^s re- 
marks on conversation. Speaking of language, he 
says that it 

*' Too often proves an implement of play, 
A toy to sport with and pass time away. 
Collect at eveoing what the day brougbt fortb^ 
Compress the sum into its solid worth, 
And if it wqigh the importance of a fly, 
Tbe scales are fals^, or algebra a lie." 

It is partly our own fault when time is thus mis- 
spent. Seek to introduce some interesting and 
useful topic. Its character must depend upon the 
company. It would be folly to talk of algebraic 
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problems to persons entirely ignorant of them. A 
wise man derives much knowledge from the right 
employment of conversation. He tries to extract 
from every one he meets the information he pos- 
sesses. If in company with a farmer, he talks about 
agriculture ; if with a merchant, he inquires about 
commerce. The wise man gains knowledge, while 
those with whom he converses are pleased, because 
they talk on subjects in which they are interested. , 

The student may endeavour to impart judiciously 
some of the information he has acquired from books ; 
but he must avoid pedantic displays of learning 
which only make himself ridiculous. When stu- 
dents meet, they may discuss with great advantage 
questions which arise from the books they are 
reading. 

There are other points connected with conversation, 
as truthfulness and purity, which, on account of 
their importance, will be noticed under separate 
headings. 

The tongue requires the most careful government. 
Let it be remembered that a word spoken cannot be 
recalled. It stands for ever as a witness against us. 
How much need therefore have we to oflfer the prayer 
of David, " Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth : 
keep the door of my lips." 

Beading. 

The study of certain books is the principal work 
of a young man at college ; but reading may also 
be made a great source of recreation. Many years 
ago, Cicero remarked : *' If merely pleasure were 
sought from books, reading, in my judgment, would 
be most commendable. Other things suit neither 
all places nor all times, but these studies nourish 
youth, comfort old age, adorn prosperity, aflFord a 
refuge and soktce in adversity, delight us when at 
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home, are no burden to us \rhen abroad, pass the 
night with us, go with us abroad, follow us into the 
country." 

The late Sir John Herschell expressed similar 
sentiments : " If I were to pray for a taste which 
should stand by me under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its ills, how- 
ever things might go amiss, and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. I speak af it, 
of course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in 
the slightest degree derogating from the higher 
office and sure and stronger panoply of religious 
principles, but as a taste, an inetrument, and amorle 
of pleasurable gratification." 

Books are like companions. If we associate with 
petisond of good character, the eflfect upon ourselves 
is beneficial. On the other hand, intimacy with 
the profligate has a most injurious influence. 
Books are more insidious than persons. A parefit 
may warn his son against a wicked companion, 
but a bad book may escape his notice. Carlyle, in 
his address to students at Edinburgh, says : — 

** I do not know whether it has been sufficiently 
brought home to you that there are two kinds of 
books. When a man is reading on any kind of sub- 
ject, in most departments of books — on all books, if 
you take it in a wide sense — you will find that 
there iis a divisioil of good books and bad books — 
there is a good kind of book and a bad kind of a 
book. I ajn not to assume that you are all very ill*ac- 
quainted with this ; but I may remind yoti that it is 
a very important oonsideradoa at present. It costs 
aside altogether the idea that people have that if 
they are readihg any book, that if an ^orant man 
is reading any book, he is doing better than nothing 
at all. 1 entirely tall that in quostxon. I even yen- 
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tare to deny it. It would be much safer and better 
would he have no concern with books at all than 
with some of them. You know these are my 
views. There are a number^ an increasing number^ 
of books that are decidedly to him not useful. But 
he will learn also that a certain number of books 
were written by a supreme^ noble kind of people — 
not a very great number— but a great number ad- 
here more or less to that side of things. In shorty 
as I have written it down somewhere else, I con* 
eeive that books are like men's souls-^divided 
in;to sheep and goats. Some of them are calculated to 
be of very great advantage in teaching — in forward- 
ing the teaching of all generations. Others are going 
down, down, doing more and more, wilder and 
wilder mischief." 

There are two classes of bad books, especially to 
be avoided : — 

Ii/mnoraZ jBooA».^-Beecher says : ** The most 
dangerous writers in the English language are those 
whose artful insinuations, and mischievous polish, 
r^act upon the mind the image of impurity without 
presenting the impurity itself. A plain vulgarity 
in a writ^ is its own antidote. It is like a foe who 
attacks us openly, and gives us opportunity of 
defence. But impurity, secreted under beauty, is 
like a treacherous friend, who strolls with us into a 
gordea of sweets, and destroys us by the odour of 
poisonous flowers proffered to our senses." 

This srubject wUl be noticed more at length here- 
after. 

Infidtl Book8.-^Bf these are meant books which 
tireat of religion in a sneering manner. It is our 
duty to examine carefully the claims of the religion 
wi» prcfefis, and of any other which seems worthy of 
iQTestigtttiooa. The Bible says, '^ Prove all things ; 
boid £ait that which is good«'' But in religious in^* 
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quiries one of the first requisites to success in a rever- 
ent spirit. The man who writes in a light, flippant 
tone about religion, is not likely to arrive at the 
truth himself, and must prove a very unsafe guide 
to others. 

The student has been cautioned against reading, 
even for amusement, two classes of books. Some 
hints may be given about other kinds of literature. 

Fiction. — Within certain limits, novels may be read 
with advantage. If of the right stamp, they cultivate 
the imagination, they tend to give command of 
language, they impart a knowledge of character ; 
some of them give vivid descriptions of historical 
scenes ; others inculcate important lessons in a pleas- 
ing style, while they refresh the mind. Among such 
books may be mentioned Robinson Crusoe, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Scott's Novels, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
John Halifax, &c. But the great majority of works 
of fiction are mere rubbisL They are had exam- 
pies of style, they vulgarise taste, they waste time, 
they give false views of life, and so enfeeble the in- 
tellect as to occasion a dislike to solid reading. 
''The mind at last," says Rogers, "becomes so 
vitiated that it craves and is satisfied with anything 
in the shape of a story, — ^a series of fictitious adven- 
tures, no matter how put together; no matter 
whether the events be properly conceived, the char- 
acters justly drawn, the descriptions true to nature, 
the dialogue spirited or the contrary." 

Avoid all low sensational novels. Their effects 
are injurious in every respect. Even the rbest 
works of the kind should be read sparingly. Like 
sweetmeats, they should be taken only now and 
then. 

Lord Shaftesbury, one of the greatest philan- 
thropists of the day, thus shows the injurious effects 
of much novel reading so far as active benevolence 
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is concerned : ** Persons who gave themselves up 
to the perpetual habit of reading novels, brought 
themselves into a state wherein their moral faculties 
were benumbed^ and for all real action and for all 
great purposes positively useless. They went through 
all the virtues, and they fEincied they had them; 
they read of all the great passions, and they fancied 
that they had fulfilled them ; they read of all the 
duties and of all the chivalrous sentiments, and they 
fancied they had tasted and discharged them ; and 
having done that, they rested satisfied with the 
feelings they had entertained." 

Newspwpera and Magazines, — Well-conducted 
newspapers are a great source both of amusement 
and instruction. The articles being generally short, 
they may be read at spare minutes ; they recruit the 
mind fatigued by study, and they may be taken up 
with advantage after meals. The same remarks 
apply to magazines, but they generally require 
longer time. 

While periodicals are very useful in their place, 
the student must guard against making them a 
substitute for the reading of standard works. 

The political influence of newspapers is of great 
moment. This will be noticed hereafter. 

BSiscellaueoTis AmuBements. 

Music. — In Europe and America, music, among 
other purposes, serve to refresh the mind. TuUoch 
says, " There is no other recreation, if this be the 
proper name for it at all, which is so purely intellec- 
tual. Other amusements, many games, may exercise 
the intellect, and even largely draw forth its powers 
of forethought, of decision and readiness ; but music 
appeals to the soul in those deeper springs which lie 
close to spiritual and moral feeling. It lifts it out 
of the present and visible into the future and in-> 
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viaible. £vea in its gayer and lighter strains it often 
does this^ as well as in its more solemn and sacred 
chants. The simple lilt of a song which we have 
heard in youth, or which reminds us of home and 
country — some fragment of melody slight in mean- 
ings yet exqaisitively touching in sweet or pathetic 
inUdness — will carry the soul into a higher region^ 
and make a man feel kindred with the immortals." 

In India> music has too often been prostituted to 
vile purposes^ and women of disreputable character 
are the chief singers. It is very desirable that it should 
be turned to its noble legitijoiate uses. A commence- 
ment has been made in Calcutta, where one or two 
music schools have been established. Due encourage- 
ment should be given to poetry and music of a 
good tendency, wMle Q\&:y thing objectionable should 
be reprobated. In course of time, music will occupy 
a similar place in India to what it does in Europe, 

SMOKiNa^--Tulloch has the following remarks on 
this subject : " Even should it be admitted that this 
habit can be practised in moderation with impunity, 
and as a legitimate source of pleasui*e by the full-grown 
man, it must be held to be altogether inappropriate 
to the young. The youthful frame can stand in no 
need of any stimulating or sedative influence it may 
impart. The overworked brain or the overtasked 
physical system, may receive no injury, or may even 
i^ceive some benefit-— we do not profess to give any 
opinion on the subject — from an indulgence which is 
absolutely pernicious to the fresh, healthy, and still 
developing constitution. And that smoking is an 
indulgence of this class cannot be doubted. Granting 
it to be a peirmissible enjoyixkent, it is not so to the 
young. So far as they are concerned, it involves 
in its very nature the idea of excess. Their physical 
constitution should contain within itself the abuxi'>> 
dant elements of £in}oy ment. If healthy and unabused. 
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it HO doubt does so ; and tho application of a 
narcotic like tobacco is nothing else than a violent 
interference with its &ee and natural action." 

A physician says that a boy who smokes is rarely 
known to make a man of much force of character, 
and generally lacks physical, as well as mental, 
energy. He warns young men who wish to rise 
in the world to shun tobacco as a poison. The use 
of tobacco leads to the disagreeable habit of spitting ; 
it taints the breath ; while it is a great waste of 
m<^ey and time. The love of smoking often be- 
comes a perfect slavery. Better let it never be 
acquired, and the craving for tobacco will never be 
felt. 

The objections urged against the use of tobacco 
apply to pan and the areca>nut. The great flow 
of ^iiva is injurio>us to digestion ; the lime affects the 
teeth ; the mouth becomes an unpleasant sight ; and 
it interferes with Cleanliness. But it is hoped that 
educated men are discontinuing the use of such 
mastioatories. 

GambLIKO.— Mrs. Manning says^ "Amongst the 
vices which the Vedic hvmns record, gambling is Uie 
most frequently mentioned, and the most deeply 
deplored." Dr. Muir observes that one of the hymns 
of the ;Kg-Veda may possibly be the production of 
one who lays before us the sad results of his own 
bitter experience J — 

" She, the gamesfter's own wife, never wtonged or 
despised me. She was kind to me and to my friends. 
But I, for the sake of the partial dice, have spumed 
my devoted spouse. My mother-in Jaw detests me ; 
my wife rejects me. In his need the gamester finds 
no comforter. 

" When I resolve not to be tormented by tliem, 
because I am abandoned by my friends, who with- 
draw from me; yet as soon as the brown dioej when 
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they axe thrown, make a rattling sounds I hasten to 
their rendezvous. 

"The gamester comes to the assembly, glowing 
in body, and inquiring * shall I win V The dice in- 
flame bis desire, making over his winnings to his 
opponent 

" Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting 
to torment, the dice dispense transient gifte, and 
again ruin the winner. They are covered with 
honey, but destroy the gambler*" 

The hymn concludes with the advice : " Never 
play with dice ; practise husbandry ; rejoice in 
thy prosperity, esteeming it sufficient.'* 

By gambling is usually meant playing for money. 
This is wrong in principle. The gambler strives to 
get his neighbour's property without giving him 
anything in return. The hope is usually disappoint- 
ed. A few sharpers gain ; but most gamblers lose. 
The confirmed gambler becomes incapable of enjoy- 
ing innocent amusements; he is unfeeling and 
selfish ; the entreaties of parents, of brothers and 
sisters, of wife and children, have no influence on 
him ; his heart becomes hardened ; his mind blinded, 
and he rushes on m.adly to destruction. 

Lotteries are prohibited by law in several Eu- 
ropean countries, in consequence of their injurious 
effects. There is no increase by them as there is 
by agriculture and other arts. Of eveiy ten per* 
sons who take lottery tickets, nine get no return 
for their money. The spirit fostered by lotteries is 
very prejudicial to success in life. The gambler 
hopes to succeed by some lucky hit, instead of by 
steady industry, and is tempted to neglect his regu- 
lar duties. 

Card-playing, when no money is staked, may not 
be immoral in itself; but it is apt to beget & 
passion for excitement and to end in gambling. 
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Other recreations, better in themselves and safer in 
their effects^ should rather be sought. 

The student will do well to avoid going to horse- 
races. They have fostered gambling in England, 
and been the ruin of many. Educated Hindus 
should discourage such sports. 

EvxNiNO Parties. — By these are meant gatherings 
devoted specially to amusement. Judiciously regu- 
lated and occurring only at distant intervals, they 
will prove not only innocent but beneficial. Still, 
great caution is necessary, for such meetings are 
peculiarly apt to degenerate into excess. 

The following rules should be observed : — 

1. Ko student known to be profligate should he 
invited, — Persons of such character should be shunned 
at all times, but they are specially dangerous at such 
seasons The fall of many* a 3'oung man has com- 
menced from intercourse of this kind. In the excite- 
ment, he has been led to indulge in acts which in his 
calmer moments he would have strongly condemned. 
But when once a wrong course has been entered 
upon, it is difficult to retrace the steps. 

2. The meetings should not be kept up too late,-^ 
. The cup of pleasure should not be drained to the 

dregs. By keeping within reasonable limits, the enjoy- 
ment is far greater than when it is unduly protracted. 
Such gatherings should not interfere with proper 
rest at night. If those who take part in them arise 
fatigued next day, their main use is defeated. The 
bad practice of Europeans with regard to balls, tura- 
ing night into day, is strongly to be condemned. 
Meet early and break up before it is late. 

3. No intoodcoUing liquors should be introduced. 
— This is a rule of the utmost importance. It is said 
that a certain class of students sometimes meet in 
Calcutta^ and after discussing the advantages of 
atheism, end by getting drunk. Firmly resolve not 
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to attend an evening pjjtrty wh^re i^ioidcatijig drink 
is allowed. 

4. Such meetings sihoul4 no< h^ too freq'omL'- 
There is a well-known Indian proverb,— ^Taken in 
excess, even nectar is'poison. If evening parties are 
indulged in too often^^ they produce a craving for 
excitement, and ordinary recreations lose their zest. 
All this is fatal tp the success of a studeoit. 

The THEATEK-^In mo^t parts of India, cautions 
under this head are uniiecessary ; but a few remarks 
may be addressed to young m^n in the Presidency 
cities. 

Hawkens, in hi? life of Dr. Johnson, remarks : 
" Although it is said of plays, that they teach 
morality, and of the st(ige, that it is the mirror of 
human life^ these assertions ha,ve no foundation in 
truth, but are mere declamation ; on the contrary, 
a play-house, and the region about it, are the hot- 
beds of vic^." 

TuUoch says ; *^ Conceive the case of a young man, 
of good principles ai)d unblemished character, 
carried by some of his companions for the first tinae 
to the theatre. Would the good or the evil influ- 
ences be uppermost in such a case? Would the 
associations of the place — the late hours, the after 
entertainment— not cast into the shade an}^ happier 
effects that might flow from what he heard or saw ? 
Would any OhTistiQ,n parent contemplate without 
uneasiness^ a play-going fondness in his son ? In 
point of fieict^ is such a fondness likely to lead to 
any good ? Do the young men who most exhibit 
it, develop into earnest or excellent, or useful 
characters ? These questions, we fear, are too easily 
answered in th^ negative." 

The above observations apply to the theatre under 
comparatively good management. In India, the state 
of things is frequently far worse. Not a few of the 
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plays are grossly indecent. In Calcutta, prostitutes 
Appear on the stage ; in other cases^ young men are 
dressed as women. A Parsi newspaper, published 
in Bombay^ laments the theatre mania prevliiling 
among young Parsis, diverting their attention from 
their studies, giving them a taste for pleasure, and 
raining their prospects in life. 

It is by far the saf^t and wisest course to eschew 
altogether the theatre. 

Studentd firom the Oottntrjr. 

Toung men from oat-stations who come to large 
cities to study, require to be specially guarded with 
respect to amusements. • At hotne a kindly greeting 
and pleasant conversation awaited them on their 
return from school *, but in their new position they 
feel solitary and dejected. Such are apt to seek 
recreation in dangerous sources. Away from re- 
straint, they have likewise opportunities for indulg- 
ing more freely in forbidden pleasures than thoi^e who 
have parents to watch over them and caution them 
against dangdr. Many a sad tale might bei told 
of youiig students from the country who have thus 
Sunk into an early grave {torn vicious habits. 

The student away from home should often bear in 
mind the sacrifices made by his father to give him 
a good education. How lamentable it would be, if, 
through his own misconduct, the course intended to 
benefit him should prove his ruin ! 

Various means shonld be employed by the mofussil 
student to guard against temptations. Diligence in 
study is of great advantage ; avoiding evil com- 
panions id highly important. It is very desirable 
also to keep up a love of home. 

Special care should be taken about the evenings. 
The student is then most at leisure, and " the black 
and dark night" is the chosen time for deeds which 
cannot bear the sun. 
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But divine aid is the surest protection against sin. 
" He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool." Let 
the student^s daily prayer be, " Lead us not ioto 
temptation, but deliver us from evil." 



XIL Moral Conduct : its Importance and Rule. 

Importance. — Educated Hindus are very ready 
to form exaggerated ideas of the value of mere 
knowledge. Good scholarship is the only thing that 
tells at University examinations, and the conclusion 
is therefore drawn that it is the grand essential to 
success in life. But learning is only one of several 
qualifications which are requisite. In actual busi- 
ness, the ability to explain allusions in Shakespeare, 
or to solve difficult mathematical problems, will prob- 
ably never be called into exercise. A distinguished 
scholar may be a villain. Pluming himself upon his 
fancied abilities, he may be so conceited and dis- 
agreeable, that'intercouiee with him will, if possible, 
be avoided. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
high attainments will compensate for the want of 
moral qualities. The aim should be to combine the 
two excellencies, thus causing each to shine with re- 
flected lustre. 

Under existing circumstances, educated Hindus 
require special watchfulness over their moral conduct. 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen says, " In times of transi- 
tion, in India as elsewhere, we always find that men 
for a time become reckless. The old faith is gone, 
and no new faith is established in its place. Society 
is unhinged and unsettled. Old principles of char- 
acter and time-hallowed institutions are swept 
away by innovations and revolutionary tumults, but 
no better principles are immediately established in 
their place. Thus for a season is confusion and 
recklessness," 
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Whatever may be the present " eclipse of faith," 
let the following remarks by the Earl of Derby be 
borne in mind : " There are ideas implanted in us 
which in a sound mind no intellectual disturbance 
will long affect, and of which, in the deepest darkness, 
we may always, if we will, keep hold. Right and 
wrong, honour, duty, and country, benevolence to- 
wards men and responsibility towards the unseen 
Power by which human action is guided and con- 
trolled — these are not ideal phrases. In all countries 
and ages they have retained their meaning. They 
are realities which correspond with the deepest wants 
and feelings of our nature ; and no man will feel him- 
self utterly cast down who can say in his heart what 
the wisest and best of the human race have proclaim- 
ed in the whole tenor of their lives, ' Whether I am 
happy or unhappy is i^ot my chief affair ; what most 
and first concerns me is to find my work in life, to 
recognise it, and to do it/ " 

It is our bounden duty earnestly to seek religious 
truth, and the humble, prayerful inquirer will not 
search in vain. There are several treatises calculated 
to assist in this investigation. The admirable ^^ Let- 
ters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion,"* by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
are especially recommended. 

Another reason for attention to moral conduct on 
the part of educated Hindus is^ that a higher stand- 
ard in this respect is justly looked for from them 
than from their countrymen who have not had the 
same lldvantages. They are like a city set on a hill 
which cannot be hid. Foes and friends narrowly 
malk their conduct to see the results of the training 
they have received. 

Hindus of the old school, opposed to English edu- 

* Procurable at the depositories of the Tract Societies ia 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombaj, and Madras. 
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cation, will be glad of apparent proofs of the correct- 
ness of their views. A few selfish Europeana^ jealous 
of the advancement of educated Natives, may '' watch 
for their halting/' 40 show their unfitness for high 
positions. There is no doubt that an educated Hin- 
du who fills with integrity an office of trust is the 
best argument against such attacks ; while the man 
who succumbs when tempted is the worst enemy to 
the elevation of his countrymen. 

But there are spectators of a much more generous 
spirit. All true-hearted Englishmen are sincerely 
desirous of the improvement, in every respect, of the 
people of India, and one g[ the most hopeful signs of 
.this would be a high moral tone on the part of edu- 
•c^tedHindu& Parentslook on with far deeperintereat 
'Some of them, perhaps with much self-sacrifice, b&^e 
given their sons a university education. They will 
feel amply repaid if those for whom they harre toiled 
pursue an honourable career, while aiu opposite course 
wiU fill their hearts with anguish. Epaminondas, 
€ffie of the noblest of the Greeks, delivered his country 
by a great victory. His chief joy was that his fath^ 
and mother were alive to hear the news. Let edu- 
-eated Hindus cherish the same spirit. 

And thereaie strong personal considerationa When 
a young man has obtained a degree, he has only so &r 
completed his course of preparation* In one sense, 
he is only entering upon the business of life. il(ml 
conduct now becomes more important than evet. 
High academical reputation will only render failure 
in this respect more conspicuous. 

It i^ould also be remembered that the present life 
is a preparation for eternity. As we sow h&w^ so 
must we reap hereafter. The harvest wiU be ua« 
speakable joy or unutterable sorrow. 

God, our Creator and rightful Lord, has enjoined 
upon us a opurse of qonduct which wUl make us, in 
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some faint measure^ like Himself and prepare tis for 
His presence. He knows our weakness, and regards lui 
with the pity of a father. His hand is ever stretched 
oat to support us and guide us. Without His help 
we shall certainly fall. '^ Wilt thou not from this 
time cry, My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth?" 

Bole. — ^The standard by which we are to be guided 
in life, is a matter of great importance. Among ordin- 
ary Hindus, caste rules are the chief code of morals. 
Provided they are observed, every thing else is of 
little consequence. A man may be a scoundrel, but 
if caste is not violated, he is received in Hindu society 
equally with the most virtuous. A student goes to 
a house of ill^ame, and the slightest notice is not 
tak^i ; but let him, to improve hinvself, visit England^ 
and, as a rule, he is put out of caste on his returui 
Caate leaders are, in general, the most ignorant and 
bigoted portion of the community. They are totally 
unfitto be judges of moral actions, and comduet lejifa* 
lated by their standard must often be grievously 
wrong. 

Be^des the more stringent caste rules, there ia 
what may be called ''Native Public Opinion'' — the 
general feeling of the people with regard to conduct 
This is considered by many to be a safe guide. Jl 
celebrated Tamil work on morals gives the advice : 
"Do as your countrymen do"; " Do as your 
counlarymen approve.'' 

It is evident that " Public Opinion" varies with 
the standard of civilisation. Among savages, it per- 
mits oanmbaHsm. In India, not long ago, it 
countena^ioed sati and in£uiticide. It still frowns 
upon female education, and only the comparatively 
^lightened send their daughters to schooL Fleming 
flays^ ''Actions which in one countiyare but lightly, 
if at all, censured, wiU^ in another, be loudly and 
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strongly condemned." *' Public Opinion'' is therefore 
a very unsafe guide. 

A few philosophers have argued that utility is 
the great law of morals ; that an action is to be 
estimated by its tendency to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. While, in the end, 
utility is best secured by virtuous conduct, it cannot 
be made its standard. Fleming condemns the princi- 
ple as not furnishing a clear or safe rule of human 
conduct ; as not carrying with it a sense of obliga- 
tion; as not conferring the character of virtue on 
the actions which flow from it. " A man may be 
prudent when he consults his real happiness; but he 
cannot be called virtuous." 

It may be asked, what, then, is the rule by which 
our conduct is to be regulated ? By a sense of Duty, 
or a regard to what is right in itself. Kant, a famous 
German philosopher, says, " O Duty, O wondrous 
power, that workest neither by insinuation, flattery, 
nor threat, but merely by holding up the nak:ed law 
in the soul, extortest for thyself reverence, if not 
always obedience; before whom all appetites are 
dumb, however secretly they rebel" The lamented 
George Wilson says, " The word Duty seems to me 
the biggest word in the world, and is uppermost in 
all my serious doings." 

Duty expresses the law of God and the vnU of God. 
By obedience to it in every respect, we become 
like Him, and His approval will be our richest 
reward. 

Man alone of all creatures on earth is a moral agent. 
The lower animals are guided by instinct, and neither 
deserve praise nor blame. Every human beini? has 
ideas of right and wrong. This difference is Lide 
from the earliest years. A little child who after- 
wards became a great and good man, when in his 
fourth year, saw a small tortoise which he was tempt- 
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ed to strike with a stick. He says, "* But all at once 
something checked my little arm, and a voice within 
me said clear and loud, ^ It is wrong/ I hastened 
home and told my tale to my mother, and asked what 
it was that told me ' it was wrong/ She wiped a tear 
from her eye, and taking me in her arms said, ' Some 
men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 
voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and 
obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and 
always guide you right ; but if you turn a deaf ear 
or disobey, then it will fade out, little by little, and 
leave you in the dark without a guide. Your life 
depends on heeding that little voice. " 

A good conscience is one of the greatest bless« 
ings : — Shakespeare says, 

" I feel within me 
A peaoe, above aU earthly digoitiea,"— 
A still and quiet oonsoienoe." 

To act against our conscience, — ^to do what we 
consider wrong — is always blame- worthy. If a man 
considers an action to be wrong and yet does it, to 
Mm it is wrong, although in itself it may be inno- 
cent. To act according to our conscience, — to do what 
we think right — is not always right. The Apostle 
Paul was at one time a bitter persecutor of Christi- 
anity ; an Indian thug murdered his victim in the 
name of the goddess Kali. Both thought that they 
were doing right ; but in reality their conduct was 
strongly to be condemned. 

A criminal is not acquitted because he pleads 
ignorance of the laws of his country. It is his duty 
to become acquainted with them. The excuse is valid 
only where knowledge is impossible. Conscience 
must be enlightened. Earnest eflFort is here abso- 
lutely necessary. Solomon sa3's, "If thou criest 
after knowledge and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing, if thou seekest her as silver, and searcheat 
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foi* her as for hid treasure ; then shalt thou find the 
knowledge of God." 

** Consoience," Whewell remarksi " is to each man 
the representation of the Supreme Law, and is invest- 
ed with the authority of the Supreme Law. It is the 
voice which pronounces for him the distinction of 
right and wrong, of moral good and evil, and when 
he has done all that he can to enlighten and instruct 
it, by the aid of Religion, as well as of Morality, it 
is for him the Voice of God.'' 

It is to be observed that men are very prone to 
mistake what conscience says^ or to cotifound with it 
their own evil inclination. Conscience can be called 
the Voice of God only when duly enlightened. This 
can best be done by the study of the precepts of Jesus 
Christ, contained in the New Testament. Though 
eighteen centuries have passed away since they were 
uttered, no flaw has been discovered in them ; no 
more exalted principles have been enunciated. And 
the life of their Author is the best illustration of 
His teaching* 

Jesus Christ summed up the whole law in the 
words ; " Thou shalt love- the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all th}^ mind ; and thy u^ghbom* 
as thyself 

Conscience, besides being enlightened, must be cuZ- 
tivated. All our faculties are strengthened by use and 
weakened by disuse. " The more frequently/' says 
Way land, " we use our conscience in judging between 
fictions as right or wrong, the more easily shall we 
learn to judge correctly concerning them. He who 
before every action wUl deliberately ask himself, is 
this right or wrong, will seldom mistake what is his 
duty. On the other hand, if men go on doing right 
or wrong just as it happens, they will at last care but 
little whether they do the one or the other ; and in 
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inany cases will hardly be able to distinguish be<« 
tween tbem.'' 



XIII. General Moral DuTiEa 

Uftd^r tbis bea4 are included sonv^ great duties 
binding upon ajl Subsequent chapters will treat 
of those which arise from certain relationships in 
life. 

Trutbfalxiesa. 

" There was no virtue," says Smiles,* " that I>r. 
Arnold laboured more sedulously to instU into young 
men than the virtue of truthfulness, aa being the 
manliest of virtues, as indeed the very basis of all 
true manliness. He designated truthfulness as 
' moral transparency/ and he valued it more highly 
than any other quality," 

It has been remarked that different natiooas vary 
more in regard to truthfulness than any other virtue. 
The Indian Mirror says, " There is not a questipii 
but that lyii^ is looked upon with much more^ dis- 
favor by European, than by Native, society. The 
English notions on the subject are strong, distinct, 
and uncompromising in tbe abstract Hindu and 
Mahometan notions are fluctuating, vague, and to a 
great eztent dependent upon times, places, and 
persons." 

The difference between Europeans and Hindus 
in the above respect is thus pointed out by the First 
Prince of Travancore : " The most truthless Chris- 
tian is fired by being called a ' liar/ But turn to 
an average countryman of our own who has njpt yet 
studied to adopt European externals, and see how 
blandly and unconcernedly the epithet ' liar' is 
taken by him. You must have seen people evm 

* In his admirable book on '' Character," — the perusal of which 
ia strongly reoommeudedr 
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complimenting one another with the epithet 
'clever rogue.' On the other hand^ nothing is more 
common than to ridicule men of truth and honesty 
as fools." 

Alexander the Great invaded India, 327 B.C. The 

Greeks formed a high opinion of the veracity of the 

Hindus. Arrian says that no Indian was ever 

^ known to tell an untruth. Though this is incorrect, 

it shows the idea entertained by the Greeks. 

Cunning is everywhere the refuge of the weak 
against the strong. Undoubtedly the oppression to 
which the Hindus were subjected for many centuries, 
had an injurious effect upon the national character. 

Hindu literature is partly responsible for the pres- 
ent state of feeling. Very strong denunciations of 
lying are to be found in the Sastras. The story of Haris- 
chandra is partly designed to show the nobleness of 
the man who would not break his word when exposed 
to the severest temptations. But such teachings are 
counteracted by others of an opposite tendency. 
Manu permits lying under certain circumstances. 

" A giver of false evidence from a pious motive, 
even though he know the truth, shall not lose a seat 
in heaven ; such evidence men call divine speech." 
viii.103. 

" In the case of courtezans, of marriages, of food 
eaten by cows, of fuel for a sacrifice, of benefit or 
protection accruing to a Brahman, there is no sin in 
an oath." viii. 112. 

In the Mahabharata, it is said that Dhritarashta 
consulted Kalinga, a Brahman and prime minister of 
Shakuni, about the way in which he might destroy 
the Pandus. The prime minister related how a jackal, 
by lying, overcame a tiger, a wolf, a mungoose, and a 
bandicoot. He said to the king, " In seeking recon- 
siliation with a foe, lull his suspicions with the most 
solemn oaths and slay him. The holiest of saint- 
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preceptors declares that there is no harm in this. 
When your heart boils with rage, speak pleasantly 
and with the smile of friendship/* A whole chapter 
of the Panchatantra is about overcoming by deceit, 
and the Hitopadesa is equally objectionable. 

One of the most beneficial effects of English educa- 
tion in India is, that it is creatihg a higher standard 
of truthfulness. Still, some remarks on the subject 
are desirable. 

It should be clearly understood that falsehood is 
wrong under anj' circumstances. Itean never be right 
to do what is wrong in itself We are not to do evil 
that good may come. As an additional argument 
of a lower order, it should also be remembered that 
in such cases the individual benefit is far more than 
counterbalanced by the evil effects on the community. 
" Truthfulness as a principle is more valuable than 
the good of any individuals or even nations." It is 
wrong to tell a lie even to save our life. Who does 
not admire the conduct attributed to Regulus by 
certain Roman historians J He was taken prisoner by 
the Carthaginians. After keeping him in confinement 
for several years, they sent him to Borne to propose 
an exchange of pri«oners, having first taken £rom him 
an oath to return if unsuccessful By his advice the 
Bomans rejected the proposal. Has friends, his wife^ 
his children, entreated him to remain ; he knew that 
<a cruel death awaited him at Carthage ; but rather 
than violate his promise, he returned. He was put 
to death by the most cruel torments t^t could be 
devised. Socrates need not have drunk the cup of 
poison if he had told a lie ; thousands of the .early 
Christian martyrs might have saved their liveu bj 
falsehood, but they nobly refused. 

Confidence is the bond of society. TTniversal 4ifl^ 
trust would produce universal misery. What pleasure 
could there be in intercourse with a man who would 
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are far higher considerations. Deceit of eveiy kind 
is strictly forbidden by God. " Lying lips are aa 
abomination to the Lord.'^ He styles himself a Ood 
of truth. Veracity makes us like God. The Psalm- 
is<t when he inquires, Who shall ascend into the 
tabernacle of the highest ? answers, " He that 
speaketh truth in his heart ; he that sweareth to bis 
own hurt and diangeth not/' 

Every one who seriously reflects upon his past 
life, must be sensible that he has often been guilty 
of deceit in one form or another. Let there be heart- 
felt confession of this and of all other sins ; let the 
^i^cious offers of mercy through Jesus Christ be 
accepted ; and let the aid of the Holy Spuit be 
sought^ that hereafter there m^ay be that perfect 
sincenty which is so noble in itself, and so well- 
pleasing in God's sight. 

Integrity. 

This Tirtiie t» included under justice, which has 
been defined to be grm/ag everyione hi» due. Justice^ 
in its widest sense, extends to the good name of our 
neighbour as weU as his property. He suffers even 
more when his character is unjustly aspersed than 
when he is defrauded. The following remarks, how- 
ever, treat only of what is termed integrity, or honesty 
in money matters.. 

Integrity is a qualification without which every 
thing else is worthless. Plato says, " Did you never 
observe the narrow intellect flashing from the keen 
eye of a clever rogue, how clearly his paltry soul sees 
the way to his end ; he is the reverse of blind, but his 
keen sight is taken into the service of 6vil, and he is 
dangerous in proportion to his intelligence V In 
every position, integrity is required. Talent without 
this only renders a man a more successful villain, and 
he is shunned accordingly. Can he be trusted with 
money ? is one of the first questions asked before 
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appointing a person to a responsible office, and suecess 
or failure in life depends largely upon its answer. 

Thorough honesty e^stends to trifles as well as to 
valuables. It is no excuse for taking a pen or a sheet 
of paper to say that it will not be grudged or 
missed by the owner. God's law, " Thou shalt not 
steal/' is still violated* Money^ or excess of goods, 
given by mistake^ should always be returned ; articles 
fouDd, which have been accidentally lost, should, if 
possible, be restored to their owners. 

Strict conscientiousness should be shown iu all 
kinds of bargaining. '' It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer ; but when he is gone his way, than 
he boasteth." A purchaser is sometimes tempted to 
take advantage of a shopkeeper because he thinks the 
shopkeeper would cheat him if he could. All such 
reasoning is wicked. Misleading^ deceiving, or over* 
reaching any person, can never be justified. 

There is a kind of dishonesty formerly very pre^ 
valent — ^the acceptance by Government officers of 
preaenta, or, in plain Snglish, of bribes, " A gift doth 
blind the eyes." A man who takes a bribe eannot 
form a correct judgment. The present was given^ in 
most cases, that he might wink at the defrauding of 
Government, or decide a case unjustly. Its accep- 
tance was a tacit consent to the terms. 

Under Native rule in India, bribery was almost 
universal Government salaries were low, and often 
paid irregularly. At present, the allowances are 
sufficient to enable officers ^ to live upon their pay 
without having recourse to dishonest practices Men 
who are avaricious or extravagant deny this, and 
allege that they must take bribes. They may tiy to 
deceive themselves by such an excuse ; but, on the 
same principle, a domestic servant, paid at the usual 
rate, might take presents to allow his master to 
he chea^d because his wages were insufficieut 
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It is gladly admitted that there is much less cor. 
ruption now than formerly. Educated Government 
officers show a higher tone in this respect than 
their predeceasors. Bribery should be discounte- 
nanced in every form, and here especially the precept 
applies, '' Abstain from all appearance of evil." 

There is a great evil in India^ far more common 
than bribery, which affects all classes of the commu- 
nity — that of borrowing. It is lamentable to think 
what a large proportion of the earnings of poor 
hard-working men goes to money-lenders. Often the 
ryots are in debt for the seed they sow ; they are 
supported by advances till the harvest is reaped ; 
their crops are taken over at the 'lowest rates ; and 
they begin the year with as great a load of debt as 
ever. Many estates, through borrowing, have passed 
into the possession of bankers. Ordinary ryots are 
allowed just enough to keep body and soul together, 
that they may continue to labour for the benefit of 
the money-lenders. 

There is a kind of " borrowing," as it is called, 
much worse than the preceding, which has been the 
ruin of not a few ; — borrowing without the consent of 
the owners. Clerks and others frequently have charge 
of money belonging to their employers, and may not 
require to account for it immediately. This is a great 
temptation to a spendthrift to use some of it for his 
own purposes. At first, it is returned at once ; next, 
the time is lengthened, and the amount taken is in- 
creased. Itcannot be paid atthe end of the month, and 
so the accounts are tampered with. Detection general- 
ly follows in the end, and the '^ borrower" is punished 
for embezzlement. Never use for your own purposes 
a pie of money intrusted to your care. It is not yours, 
and it is fraud to take it even for an hour. If you 
give way here, you expose yourself to other tempta- 
tions, and the consequences will be most disastrous. 
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'' Owe no man anything." Keep out of debt. A 
debtor is generally a liar. He borrows money or pur- 
chases goods, promising to pay at a certain time. 
His engagements are not fulfilled, and promises are 
renewed to be similarly broken. Debt, as already 
shown, often leads to fraud. Every large prison in 
the country has convicts, educated men^ once in re- 
spectable positions^ tempted to dishonesty when 
pressed by their creditors. " He that goes a borrow- 
ing, goes a sorrowing.'* The means of avoiding debt 
may be briefly noticed. 

1. Exercise foresight. — Children think only of 
the present. They seek to gratify every desire re- 
gardless of the consequences. There are many 
grown-up persons who act in like manner. Provid- 
ed they have enough to support the extravagance 
of the day, they never reflect on the misery to which 
they will be reduced on the morrow. Act as a 
rational being. Look to the future. Consider the 
results of your conduct. 

2. Live according to your income, — ^Dr. Johnson, 
writing to a friend, says, *' Whatever you have, spend 
less." A man with a thousand rupees a month who 
lives beyond his income is poor; a man with fifty 
rupees a month who spends less than his income is 
comparatively rich. Make a careful estimate of your 
means. Consider how much can be allotted to each 
item of expenditure, as food, clothing, &o., and regu- 
late the outlay accordingly. There should always 
be some allowance for incidental expenses, and proviso 
ion should be made for future wants. A reserve 
fund in the Savings Bank is of great importance. 

3. Keep an account of your eocpenditure, — It is 
wonderful how trifling expenses mount up to a 
large sum. Enter in a book whatever you receive 
and whatever you pay. You will thus see how your 
money goes, and in what way savings may be best 
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effected. The very entry will promote habits of 
economy. If want of time be pleaded, it may be 
mentioned that Washington, when Commander-in- 
Chief during the War of Independence, did not offer 
such an excuse. 

3. Do not bay on credit — Pay ready money. This 
will make you cautious, and when you are tempted 
to purchase will lead you to ask the question, can I 
do without this ? Besides, a considerable reduction 
is made for cash payments which is lost by credit. 

4. Avoid useless outlay. — Hindus are generally 
frugal, but at marriages money is squandered in the 
most reckless manner, on empty show, fit only for 
the amusement of children. Tlje savings of years 
are thus wasted in a few days, and perhaps debts 
are contracted, at high rates of interest, which 
press heavily till the end of life. This is one great 
cause of poverty in India. And what is the gain ? 
The brief applause of the greediest, idlest and 
vainest portion of the community. It is perfectly 
right that friends should rejoice on such occasions ; 
but sensible, educated men should not yield to the 
present foolish and immoral custom. 

Do not be in the habit of attending auctions. People 
are thus tempted to buy articles which they do not re- 
quire, simply because they are considered cheap. Fre- 
quenting shops also leads to unnecessary purchases. 

5. Be careful about suretyship, — Solomon says, 
*' He that is surety for a stranger shall smart 
for it ; and he that hateth suretyship is sure.'' 
Many have been reduced to poverty by becoming 
guarantee for friends who perhaps fully intended to 
pay, but eovld not from the failure of their specula- 
tions. If you are willing and able to pay the 
amount for which you become security, you cani 
do so. If you engage to do what you cannot per- 
form, you act dishonestly. 
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- A good English writer gives the following advice 
to young men on money matters : " Never borrow 
where there is a chance, however remote^ that yoti 
may not be able to repay. Never lend what you are 
not prepared to give. Never guarantee for another 
tirhat you cannot fulfil, if the other should fail. 
Guided by these rules, you stai't in life with this 
great advantage : whatever you have, be it little or 
much^ is your own. Rich or poor, you start as a 
free man, resolved to preserve in your freedom the 
noblest condition of your being as a man.'' 

Even so far as mer^ success m life is concerned, in 
the long run, " Honesty is the best policy." A man 
"who is fraudulent may seem to prosper for a time > 
but at last he is generally detected. Meanwhile, he; 
is constantly haunted by the fear of discovery^ and 
can have no real happiness. 

God's commands are^ " Thou shalt not steal ; 
" That which is altogether just ^alt thou follow. 
Paul's exhortation is, "Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, think on these 
things." Act always from a sense of duty, regard- 
less of consequences, and, in the end, this will be 
the wisest and happiest course. The testimony of -a 
good conscience, and the approval, so far, of God, are 
infinitely preferable to all the pleasures of sin. 

Wise economy is recommended, not to make 
people grasping and grovelling, intent only on scrap- 
ing together money ; but that they may be able to- 
live honestly, to provide for those depending upon 
them for support, and to promote the welfare of all 
around them. 

Purity. 

One of the most dangerous temptations to which 
young men are exposed is sensuality. An instinct 
has been implanted for wise ends; its legitimate 
objects are frustrated bj'^ improper indulgence. No 
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appetite is stronger, or craves more keenly for grati- 
fication ; while none, if abused, is attended with 
more terrible consequences. 

The most graphic picture of the " strange woman" 
ever drawn is that by Solomon : — 

" At the window of my house I looked through 
my casement, and beheld among the simple ones, I 
discerned among the youths, a young man void of 
understanding, passing through the street near her 
corner ; and he went the way to her house, in the 
twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark night. 
And, behold, there met him a woman with the attire 

of an harlot, and subtil of heart With her much 

fair speech she caused him to yield, with the flatter- 
ing of her lips she forced him. He goeth after her 
straightway, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a 
fool to the correction of the stocks; till a dart 
striketh through his liver ; as a bird hasteth to the 
snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life." 

Every form of uncleanness has a most injuiious 
effect upon the mind. " Listlessness, aversion to 
mental effort, feebleness of memory, the want of 
resolution and perseverance, are among the most 
significant attendants of the vice in question." The 
fine prospects of many youths have thus been 
blighted. 

Paley has the following remarks on the effects of 
sensuality : — 

*' However it be accounted for, the criminal com- 
merce of the sexes corrupts and depraves the mind 
and moral character more than any single species of 
vice whatever. That ready perception of guilt, that 
prompt and decisive resolution against it, which con- 
stitutes a virtuous character, is seldom found in 
persons addicted to these indulgences. They prepare 
an easy admission for every sin that seeks it." 

" Fornication perpetuates a disease, which may be 
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aocounted one of the sorest maladies of human 
nature ; and the effects of which are said to visit the 
constitution of even distant generations." 
Milton thus describes the downward course : — 

" But when last, 
By nnohaste looks, loose gestares, and fonl talk, 
Bnt most by lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Lets in de^ement to the inward parts, « 
The soul gprows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies and embrutes till she quite lose, 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft seen in chamel -vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave. 
As loth to leave the body that it loved. 
And link itself by carnal sensuality. 
To a degenerate and degraded sister/' 

XJncleanness can be curbed only by self-denial. 
Every time a person gives way to the vice, the more 
he becomes a slave to it, till at last he is, as it were, 
" holden with the cords of sin/^ 

The means of promoting purity may be briefly 
noticed. 

1. Preserve purity of thought. — ^Our thoughts are 
the fountain from which our words and actions 
flow. If the fountain be pure, the stream will be 
pure. Ifc should be remembered that impure thoughts 
in themselves are sinful. Jesus Christ says, " Whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart." A 
man may so indulge his evil propensities that every- 
thing becomes polluted to his thoughts, and he 
deserves to be called " a filthy dreamer." " Harmless 
things, even good things, suggest to him images of 
sin. He looks at all objects with an evil eye, and 
they seem to him what the evil eye represents them 
to be. The common events of life awaken his 
vicious appetites." " Having e5^es full of adultery, 
and that cannot cease from sin." 
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2. Discourage indecent language. — Filthy speech 
is one of the crying sins of India. Some women, 
when enraged, employ tha most abominable teims of 
abuse. They make the whole neighbourhood ring, 
and oblige respectable people to keep within doors. 
Obscene language is so common among certain classes 
that when a policeman in Calcutta was asked to 
check them foi* it, he said, '' They always speak so." 
It is to be regretted that such language is in use even 
among those from whom better things might be 
expected. The Indian Mirror says, " Our educated 
men often use words to the impure signification of 
which they have grown callous." 

Even little children learn foul language before they 
ai*e old enough to understand its meaning. 

" Let no corrupt communication ]M'Oceed out of 
your mouth," is a precept which should be observed 
by all Every effort should be made to discourage 
the use of indecent language. Not only shoidd 
obscene songs and filthy jokes be frowned upon, but 
every indelicate allusion should be at once repro- 
bated. 

Bear in mind that we are continually in the 
presence of an infinitely holy God. He is now our 
Witness and will hereafter be our Judge. 'Cowper 
says, 

'' There is a prurience in the speech of some, 

Wrath Bta.7s Him, or else God would strike them dumb. 

His wise forbearance has their end in view, 

They fill their measure and receive their due." 

3. Beware of bad hooka. — ^AU publications whicL 
awaken impure thoughts should be most carefully 
shunned. In youth the passions are strong, and the 
feelings excited by lieentious books have hurried on 
many to ruin. Some works of this description are so 
gross as to be palatable only to the most depraved ; 
•Cithers present vice in a pleasing mien^ insinuatiiig 
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rather than, expressing impure ideas. Apologies 
for adultery are madein manynovels, and those guilty 
of it are excused as the victims of circumstances. 

Never open a book of this class. If read, it will 
leave a stain upon the soul which never can be 
removed. Many have lamented till their dying day 
the polluted imaginations which haunted them, and 
which they would fain have washed away even with 
tears of blood were it possible. 

There is a law forbidding the publication of 
ol^cene books. Great good will be done by bringing 
to the notice of the authoiites any books of this 
class which are printed. 

4. Avoid bad companions, — Solomon says, " He 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but the 
companion of fools shall be destroyed." The down- 
ward course of many a youth has originated in the 
temptation of a wicked companion. No one is more 
dangerous than the " strange woman." Solomon 
says, " The lips of a strange woman drop as an honey- 
comb, and her mouth is smoother than oil : but her 
end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged 
sword. Her feet go down to death ; her steps take 
hold on hell." He adds the advice : — 

" Remove thy way far from her, and come not 
nigh the door of her house : lest thou give thine 
honour unto others, and thy years unto the cruel ; 
lest strangers be filled with thy wealth ; and 
thy labours be in the house of a stranger ; and thou 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are 
consumed, and say, How have I hated instruction and 
my heart despised reproof ; and have not obeyed 
the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to 
them that instructed me 1" 

5. Be constantly employed, — There is a proverb, 
'' An idle man is the devil's playfellow." " Worthy 
occupation," says Winslow, ** is the most successfuJ 
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antagonism to vice of every kind. He who has oa 
hand enough good work to do, and is intent ou 
doing it, has no time to foster and gratify a wanton 
imagination. His tastes and pleasures are too 
elevated and inspiring to assort with grovelling 
and vicious desires." 

6. Seek Divine help, — Tried by the high stand- 
ard of God's law, all have violated the command 
requiring perfect purity. All have need to offer the 
prayer, ** Have mercy upon me, O God, wash me 
throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from 
my sin." Accept Jesus Christ as your Saviour. Say 
with the Psalmist, " Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me.*' 

Every effort should be made to promote purity. 
Children in this country are familiarised with sights 
which lend to destroy the natural sense of decency. 
So long as people are compelled to live together in 
small houses, there is great difficulty in guarding 
against this. Still, children, especially girls, from 
theirearliest years, should have the clothing which 
modesty requires. 

The great reform which is necessary with regard 
to the use of indecent language has already been 
noticed. There are other abominations in some parts 
of the country, as dancing women attached to temples, 
and the Holi festival, agai.T.st which enlightened 
public opinion ought to be exerted io the ut- 
most. 

Too many think lightly of impurity ; some make 
• it a source of mirth, and even glory in their shame. 
But the words should be borne in mind, " Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.^' 
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Temperance. 

This virtue, in its widest sense, denotes modera- 
tion in tlie indulgence of every appetite, and it is 
our duty to be *' temperate in all things." It is espe- 
cially applied to moderation with regard to eating 
and drinking. 

The food taken should not be more than the 
stomach can properly digest. An old writer says, " A 
wholesome sleep cometh of a temperate belly. Such. 
a man riseth up in the morning, and is well at ease 
with himself. Excess of meats bringeth sickness, 
and choleric disease cometh of gluttony. By surfeit 
many have perished, and he that dieteth himself 
prolongeth his life." When cholera is epidemic, an 
attack is not unfrequently brought on by a heavy 
meal taken at night. 

Good health is best secured by plain fare. If 
sufficient exercise has been taken, it is eaten with 
greater relish than the most luxurious meal by the 
idle epicure. Delicacies tempt to excess ; they de- 
range the stomach and produce discomfort. The 
man is contemptible who suffers his mind to dwell 
on the pleasures of eating, and makes them the 
employment of his thoughts. 

Tempei«.nce must be observed in drink as well 
as food. Indeed, intemperance now usually denotes 
drinking to excess. 

There is no doubt that drunkenness prevailed to a 
considerable extent in ancient India. The intoxicat- 
ing soma juice is frequently celebrated in the 
Vedas, and it was considered a most acceptable 
offering to the gods. Indra is thus addressed 
in the Rig Veda: "O Indra! the learned say that 
thou art fond of soma rasa. "We offer it to thee ; 
come to us and drink it for intoxication. Take the 
full quantity of soma rasa^ Most of the leading 
characters in the Mahabharata were addicted to 
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strong drink. Taverns seem to have been numerous in 
the days of Kalidasa^ for in the drama of Sakuntala^ 
ib is proposed to spend half the money given to the 
fisherman at the nearest liquor shop* 

After a time the evils of intemperance were so 
much felt, that strong efforts were made, with consid- 
erable success, to repress the vice. Drunkenness 
has always prevailed in India among certain classes ; 
but, as a nation, the people have been temperate for 
many centuries. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, of late years, 
drinking habits have beeu acquired by some educated 
Hindus, whose forefathers never touched intoxicating 
liquor. This is largely attributable to European 
example. The ancient Saxons were still more given 
to drinking than the early Aryan settlers in India. 
The enjoyments of their supposed heaven consisted 
in fighting during the day, and in getting drunk at 
night. Intemperance has continued to be the nation- 
al vice in Northern Europe. It was considered a 
mark of hospitality to offer intoxicating liquors to 
visitors; healths were drunk; songs in praise of 
wine or spirits were popular ; at entertainments, it 
was not unusual for the ^ests to be carried home as 
they were unable to walk. 

There has been a great improvement with regard 
to drinking habits among the educated classes in 
England. Wine is not offered to people who call ; 
healths are not drunk except at public dinners ; it is 
considered disgraceful for gentlemen to be intoxicated. 
It is true that there is still much drunkenness among 
some of the lower classes, but vigorous efforts are 
being made to promote temperance among them 
likewise. 

When English began to be studied in India, 
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some young men thouglit that they must imitate Eng- 
lish habits as well as learn the language. Among 
i)ther things, it was considered a mark of manliness 
and a proof of advance in civilization to use intoxi- 
cating drinks. And the liquor generally selected 
was brandy, the strongest spirit The evil has been 
greatest in Calcutta, where the educated classes are 
the wealthiest, and English has been longest studied. 

The Hindu Patriot thus describes the results : 
" We have daily, nay hourly, evidences of the rav- 
ages which the brandy bottle is making upon the 
flower of our society. Wealth, rank, honor and 
character, health and talents, have all perished in 
the blighting presence of this huge monster. Not- 
withstanding the improved education and resources 
of our higher classes, it is a notorious fact that they 
can now save very little, and this new feature of our 
domestic and social economy is, in a great measure, 
due to the fell drink-craving. Families once flourish- 
ing have been reduced to absolute paupeiism by 
the wreck brought by it." 

Nearly three thousand years ago, Solomon gave 
the following warning: "Who hath woe? who 
hath son'ow ? who hath contentions ? who hath bab- 
bling ? who hath wounds without cause ? who hath 
ficedness of eyes? They thatfifwry/»langat',the wine.; 
•ih»y.tbatgo to seek mixed wine. Jjook not .thou 
•ppon.'tb^ iwine when it is red,^ when it ..givetii. his 
tcSour iia the cup, when it moveth itself aright..- At 
the last it biteth like a serpent,, and stingeth like* an 
.«MJdQrv..^,Thine eye shall behold strange .women, and 
.thine Jiawt shall utter perve^cse.. things. Yea^.thou 
^all ba^a^ one that lieth dowa in . the .midat .of the 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the top.of ajnast. , .They 
4aven stricken me, shalt thou Bay,.aQdXwa'y'not 
sick I tUey have, beaten me, audXfeltit ;iptt.-whet 
shall I awake ? I will seek it y^t again;" ,,. . 
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The drunkard becomes at last a slave to the vke. 
" He feels his captivity/' says an American writer, 
'' and in anguish of spirit cilanks his chams, and cries 
for help. Conscience thunders, remorse goads, and 
as the gulf opens before him^ he recoils, and iarembles, 
and weeps, and prays, and resolves, and promises, and 
reforms, and ' seeks it yet again ;' again resolves, and 
weeps and prays, and ' seeks it yet again !'• Wretched 
man, he has placed himself in the hand of a giant who 
never pities, and never relaxes his iron grasp. He 
may struggle, but he is in chains. He may cry for 
release, but it comes not; and lost! lost! may be 
inscribed upon the door-posts of his dwelling." 

Some young men give up Indian virtues and 
acquire only European vices. The proper course is 
to retain whatever is good in old habits ; to add 
whatever is commendable in Europeans, but to avoid 
whatever is wrong. Of all European vices,noneis more 
dangerous and destructive than drunkenness. Even 
the strong constitution of Europeans succumbs to 
its influence. Among educated Hindus, its effects 
are as injurious as " &e water" among the American 
Indians, causing them to sink into an early grave. 

The wine sent to this country usually contains 
brandy. Granting that the use of pure wine in great 
moderation would not be injurious, it is much the 
safer and wiser course for young men in India to 
imitate the example of their ancestors in confining 
themselves to water. Many who resolved at the 
commencement to drink only moderately, have be- 
come victims to intemperance ; but this can never 
happen to the man who altogether abstains from 
strong drink. Never acquire the habit, and the want 
will never be felt. 

The Hindus, for many centuries, did not use in- 
toxicating liquors: why should they be necessary 
now ? Has any change come over their constitution ? 
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The Greeks had a saying, "Water is best/' In England, 
men traming as wrestlers^ are not allowed to 
take even beer. Brandy may indeed stimulate for 
a time, but it is soon followed by greater exhaus- 
tion than ever. A walk in the open air, or a cup of 
good tea, is a far better restorative. 

But educated Hindus use strong drink chiefly for 
mere enjoyment. Dinners are thought incomplete 
without into2ticating liquors. Customs dying out in 
England have been revived, as drinking healths. 
A Hindu in Western India complains, ** Go where- 
ever you may, the first thing offered is brandy- 
pani. This has taken the place of pan-sopari." As 
already explained, the practice of offering wine to 
visitors, no longegr exists amoi^ respectable classes 
in England. 

The use of opium is equally injurious, and the 
hold it attains is still more terrible. 

One of the most lamentable effects of intemperance 
is that it tends to become hereditary. The children 
of drunkards have a weak constitution ; they are 
corrupted by the example of their parents, and the 
evil often goes on increasing, till the family becomes 
extinct. 

Every lover of this country should strive to the 
utmost to check the ravages of a vice to which 
already some of the brightest intellects in India have 
fallen victims. Such a course is demanded even by 
personal considerations. It has been well remarked, 
" No reputation, no wisdom, nor hardly any worth, 
will secure a man against drunkenness/' 

Reformers require a stimulus to exertion ; it has 
not unfrequently happened that they have them- 
selves eventually given way to the evil which once 
they denounced. The most enduring motive, the 
best security will be found in accepting God's gra- 
cious offers of mercy through Jesus Christ. Grati- 
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tude for pardon^ love to the Saviour, the indwelling 
of God's Holy Spirit, will be the best safeguards 
against sin of every kind, and the strongest incen- 
tives to benevolence. 

Industry. 

''To have plenty of money and nothing to do," is 
with many the ideal of happiness. This is a great 
mistake. The Earl of Derby says, " I don't believe 
that an unemployed man, however amiable and 
otherwise respectable, ever was, or ever can be, 
reaUy happy." An old English writer remarks, 
" As in a standing pool, worms and filthy creepers 
increase, so do evil and corrupt thoughts in an idle 
person ; the soul is contaminated." 

The histoiy of the Romans, the most powerful 
nation in ancient times, is an illustration of the evils 
of idleness. In the early day^s of the republic, men 
who had attained the highest dignities in the std.te 
returned contentedly to the plough. " It was only 
after slaves became extensively employed in all 
departments of industry," says Smiles, " that labour 
came to be regarded as dishonorable and servile. 
And as soon as indolence and luxury became the 
characteristics of the ruling classes of Rome, the 
downfall of the Empire, sooner or later, was inevi- 

5,. The lives of many Indian kuigs-ftfTorda stpiking 
-pro^rfpf the evils of idlenegi^<it:.FWhil^; ft.;fa:Wi-lik^ 
Akb^ir^fWere active men, atten^iv^ jtq the (kjiti0$!,qiF 
their high position, many SQ^liji^ed ^tli^^elves in 
palaces, sunk in sloth and deba:^ehQry, app^i^g theu>- 
.6€;lve$ With buffoons. Thej pqnse<iiv^i)<E^s wer^ so 
.]ruiB,ous, -that royal families sooi^ ^eQani^t^trii^ and 
a4opfriOB was necessary. , r,_ -^. ^., ; .. \ .. v-r. 

. *'It isridleness," says Smile$, f'that is thei:Ourf(a,of 
maiir-iiQt labour. Idleness e%ts the h^t^H.o^i of 
m^n. as pf nations, and consvunesrt^^m! |Eti^. i?Ast doe^ 
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iroD. When Alexander conquered the Persians, and 
had an opportunity of observing their manners, he 
remaiked that they did not seem conscious that thero 
could be anything more servile than a life of pleasure, 
or more princely than a life of toil" 

Modem Hindu ideas are directly opposed to those 
of the ancient Persians. Mr. Woodrow, Inspector of 
Schools in Bengal, says, " There is some defect in our 
system of education, since educated Hindu gentlemen 
of good caste still continue to regard physical exercise 
as beneath their dignity." Carlyle, a distinguished 
English writer, says, *' Two men I honour, and no 
third. First, the toil-worn craftsman, that with 
earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth 
and makes her man's.... Oh, but the more venerable 
for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity 
as well as love thee, hardly-entreated brother ! For 
us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our con- 
script on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles, 
wert so marred/' 

After a life of noble activity, the last word spoken 
at York by the dying Roman emperor Severus to his 
sons was, — Laboremus, " Let us toil'* Sir Walter 
Scott's motto was, '* Never to be doing nothing." He 
gave the following advice to his son : — " I cannot 
too much impress upon your mind that labour is 
the condition which God has imposed on us in every 
station of life ; there is nothing worth having that 
ca4) be had without it. As for knowledge, it can 
no more be planted in the human mind without 
labour than a field of wheat can be produced with- 
out the previous use of the plough." 

Industry should be well directed. Method is a great 
saving of labour. The First Prince of Travancore 
says, " Go to the record room of our Jamabundi De- 
partment and see the thousands of cadjan rolls heaped 
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pell-mell, and then see what a contrast it presents 
to a well arranged record room of some English 
Government office, where the vast mass of records is 
arranged, assorted, docketed, numbered, and indexed, 
so that the dullest clerk can lay his hand upon the 
required paper in less than five minutes." In an 
English College, containing several large classes, 
every thing goes on like clock-work, without con- 
fusion. A student, at home, may similarly regu- 
late his time with great advantage. *' Random ac- 
tivity," says Blackie, *' jumping from one thing to 
another without a plan, is little better, in respect of 
any intellectual result, than absolute idleness.'^ 

Energy is requisite. Cobbett mentions a quick 
step as a mark of industry, and contrasts with it per- 
sons who move as if they were perfectly indifferent 
AS to the results. The man who wishes to rise must 
work with a wUl. The following remarks of Bux- 
ton should be deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every young man : " The longer I live, the more 
I am certain that the great difference between men, 
between the feeble and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant, is snebgt, invincible nicTBBMiNA- 
TioN — a purpose once fixed, and then death or vic- 
tory. That quality will do any thing that can be 
done in this world ; — ^and no talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged 
creature a man without it*' Solomon says, " What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it witli thy might." 

Perseverance is necessary. Spurts of industry are 
not enough ; there must be steady perseverance. It 
is a great fault in some Indian students that they 
are idle dunng a great part of a session, and endea- 
vour to make up for it by prodigious efforts before 
the university examinations. In this way, they 
not unfrequently injure their health. On the other 
hand, Lord Stanley told the Glasgow students that 
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be doubted whether, " hard work, steadily and regu- 
larly carried on, ever yet hurt any body." 

The student who will exert himself only on extra* 
ordinary occasions is contracting habits which will 
be fatal to success in life. The mind should be so 
disciplined as to work regularly with pleasure. Judg- 
ment, it is true, is here requisite. A student may 
stick to one subject for hours till the mind is 
thoroughly exhausted, and then he spends as much 
time in entire idleness. The mind is refreshed by 
variety as well as by rest. After mathematics, take 
up literature. " A mere change of position,'' says 
Beard, " is serviceable. If you have been sitting, rise 
and stand, or pace the room while you read. By 
all means avoid lounging and easy chairs, if you 
wish to keep your mind alive.'' At the same time, 
it is admitted that recreation, at proper seasons, is 
absolutely necessary. 

" The work of a good man in the world," says 
Farrar, " is mainly threefold ; — Work in the ordinary 
business of life ; work for the good of others ; work 
to make his own soul worthy of its eternal inherit* 
ance." There are men who toil for wealth or for posi- 
tion, but who neglect the other two kinds of work 
which are incomparably of more importance. 

'' Human life is poor and insignificant,'^ says Mill, 
" if it is all spent in making things comfortable for 
ourselves and our kin, and raising ourselves and 
them a sten or two on the social ladder." He lu^es 
young men to fix their eyes upon the ultimate end 
from which their studies take their chief value, that of 
making them more effective combatants in the great 
fight which never ceases to rage between Good and 
Evil. " There is not one of us," he says, " who may not 
qualify himself so to improve the average amount of 
opportunities, as to leave his fellow-creatures some 
little the better for the use he has known how to make 
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of his intellect" *' Nor let any one/' he adds, " be dis- 
couraged by what may seem, in moments of despond- 
ency, the lack of time and of opportunity. Those 
who know how to employ opportunities will often 
find that they can create them : and what we achieve 
depends less on the amount of time we possess, than 
on the use we make of our time." 

India presents one of the noblest fields in the world 
for benevolent effort. The good the educated classes 
might effect, with God's blessing, is incalculable. 

Of all duties that v^hich most requires our atten- 
tion is most neglected. The great Teacher says, *' La- 
bour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life.'^ ^' Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.'' 
Sensible of your guilt in God's sight, accept of the 
free salvation offered through Jesus Christ. Seek 
the aid of the Holy Spirit to overcome every sinful 
feeling and cultivate all holy desires. Until our 
own hearts have been set right with God, nothing 
else worth doing can be rightly performed. When 
this has been accomplished, it will help forward all 
our other efforts to do good. Prosperity in the 
world may follow or it may not ; it generally does, 
but whether or not, we shall have the best of all 
blessings — a heart at peace with God.* 

Smiles uses the words as a motto, ^^ Let every 
man be occupied, and occupied in the highest em- 
ployment of which his nature is capable, and die with 
the consciousness that he has done his best/^ Be- 
iliember that " No true work since the world began 
was ever wasted ; no true life since the world began 
has ever failed.^' 

"The best preventative against idleness," says 
Blackie, " is to start with the deep-seated conviction 



* Farcar'a " Silence and Voices of Crod." 
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of the rearnestness of life. Whatever men may say 
«f the worid^ it is certainly ao stage for trifling ; ia 
a scene where all are at work, idleness can lead 
only to wreck and ruin. * Life «s short, abt long, 

OPPOHTUNITY FLEETING, EXPERIMENT SLIPPERY, JUDQ- 

KENT DIFFICULT.' These are the first words of the 
medical aphonsme of the wise Hippocrates; they 
were set down as a significant sign at the porch of 
the benevolent science of healing more than 500 
years before the Christian era ; and they remaia 
still, the wisest text which a man can take with him 
as a directory into any spber-e of effective social 
activity." 

Modesty anfl Gooa Manners, 

Professor Huxley says that '^ the English concep- 
tion of Paradise," is " getting on." Men of all shades 
of colour have somewhat similar ideas. The desire to 
rise higher in the social scale is natural, and, within 
certain limits, praiseworthy. The Hindus profess to 
have among their 64 sciences one which teaches how 
to bring a person over to another's side by enchant- 
ment. So far as magic is concerned, this art is purely 
imaginary. Still, there are things which act as cnarins^ 
either exciting every one against us, or preposses- 
sing them in our favour. Tl>e iiiitants are conceit and 
rudeness; those .which captivate are modesty and 
good manners. 

Young people every where are apt to have a good 
opinion of themselves. Aa English poet says, 

" When young indeed. 

In fall content, we sometimes nobly rest, 

^nansions for onrselves, and only wish, 

As dateoas sons, onr fathers were more wise." 

Educated Hindus are under peculiar temptations 
to self-conceit. They are ready to compare them- 
selves with their ignorant countrymen, and are proud 
«f their supposed, learning. While seme allowaaet> 
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mistake to suppose that age^ rauk^ an^ pffloe are to 
be disregarded. 

The want of good mamxers ia oompl^^ined of 
chiefly in " Young Bengal.'^ Sir WiUiam Grey, -when 
Lieutenant-Governor ot* the Lower Provinces^ was» 
so conviiBced of the extent of the evij^ that one^ of 
his last aet<» was to issue a minute on the subject 
He saySy " It is a common remark that the educated 
young men of the present day betray a want of 
gentleman-like bearing in their social intercourse 
with their superiors and elders, whether European 
i)T Native, and that the evil is a growing one, and 
seems coincident with the general spread? of ed.u<^- 
tion throughout the country. It is impossible to 
impugn the truth of this allegatioi), which is home 
out by almoi^ universal experience." 

Mr. Justice Fhear has t^en a. warm interest in 
educated Bengalis. As Patron of the Oriental Semin- 
ary, Oalevktta, be rm&nily gave an address after the 
distribution of prizes. He " observed that the ' young 
gentlemen' turned out by the ■ educational processes' 
now in vogue^ are not, with respect to ' manners and 
habits, feelings, and tone of eh^racter,^ altogether 
what it is desirable, they should be. In their geper^^l 
bearing they are seen to manifest a denl of ^ cpnfid- 
ence', * forwardness,' and the * overbearing element,' 
that should carefully be provided against in the 
economy of the schools and colleges which i*ndertako 
jfor their educatKHi. They should early be taught to 
realize that the good there may be in them will show 
itseU*, and it is not necessary to ^ thrust' it upon those 
whose approval they naay desire to obtain. 'I'hey ar^ 
wanting besides in that ' refinement and delicacy' 
which all sound training may be expected to culti- 
Tate in its subjects."* 

Such complaints are not confined to Europeans. 

* Bengal Christian EgraJd^ 
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The Indian Mvrrm «ays : " Our young xnen do not 
ktiow or care to know how to respect their stipe-, 
riors. This may appear strange, for the Natives of 
India are known to be fastidiously polite. English 
eduda.tion has made them self«Buffiicient, and infused 
into their minds a kind of false independence which 
knows of no distinction between high or low, old or 
yoting." 

The Bengal Magazine points out the following 
feature in " Young Bengal :" ^' WMle withholding 
common civilities from others you hanker after dis^ 
tinctions, and none does so more greedily and 
shabbily than you do. Youb equality mania oozes out 
at your finger's ends wheil your dear Self is con^ 
cemed. You would, if you could, exact knee tribute 
from the whole civilized world for your imaginary 
scholarship. You push and elbow your betters for 
prominence, oblivious of iiie fact that respect is best 
secured by seeming to seek it least.** 

It is by no means asserted that the above remarks 
apply to educated young men as a class. Many of 
them exhibit the gentlemanly bearing which is so 
becoming ; guiaiding on the one hand a^inst servil- 
ity, and on the other against the insolence whieh is 
mistaken for independence. Still, nothing has pet- 
haps created a stronger prejudice against educated 
Hindus thaik the self-assertion of some. It ha<s aeted 
like the dead fly in the ointment, preventing their 
sterling qualities from being appreciated G^enuiu^ 
modesty, on the other hand, enhances evei^y excel- 
lency. 

The '* Great Shoe Question" is perhaps wiiat has 
led to most ill feeling. The First Prince of Travaa^ 
core has the following remarks on the subject ; ^^ The 
etiquette of the native is to uncover the feet and 
cover the head when in Respectable company. Euro*- 
peau etiquette is e;cactly the reverse. What is ds>- 
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aired by all reasonable men is that each should, in 
his action, be bound by that code which his oVm 
society recognizes. A European who does not take 
off his hat when he eaUs upon a natiye would be as 
blameable as a nathre who does not take off his 
«hoes. This simple principle seems to be ignored by 
our half-Europeanised countrymen. I am here led 
to observe that our contact with European civilisa- 
tion has not resulted in unqualified success so far 
as our manners are concerned. Perhaps you know 
the story current among us of the crow that at- 
tempted to study the swan's gait^ but lost its own, 
and did not secure that of its model. I am afraid that 
the comportment of not a few of our educated youths 
would strongly suggest comparison with this crow/' 
The right which ^^ Young India" daims is, neither 
to take off the shoes nor uncover the head. The 
Indian Reformer says, ''Sn^sh education, has in*- 
duced the belief that it is a social degradation to put 
off the shoes. We are not about to discuss whether a 
man is socially degraded when he takes off his shoes ; 
suffice it to say that the nadghtiest Brinces in India, 
like the Sindiaof Gwalior, do not look upon it as a 
degradation. But we don't quarrel with native gen- 
tlemen of the Presidency towns for being unwilling 
to put off their shoes. By all means let them keep 
their feet covered, but in that case it is absolutely 
iieceesary to uncover their heads, for the incivility' jof 
Slaving both the uppermost and lowermostextremities 
of their bodies covered can never be tolerated." 

^ Young India" attributes the importance attadied 
to politeness by Europeans to love of «erviKty. 
While it is an element in some cases, it is by no 
means the whole explanation. Sir William Gkey 
took up the matter when about to leave the shores of 
India for ever. Thoughtful men know the special 
importance of jcultivating a feeling of respect in the 
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present transition state of India. " Reyerenco/' says 
Smiles, "is alike indispensable to the happiness of 
individuals^ of families^ and of nations. Without it 
there can be no trust, no faatb, no conJ&dence, either 
in man or Qod — neither sociaj peace nor social pro- 
grcsa^' 

If young men are insoleni to their auperiors, they 
themselves will^ in tlie end« be the greatest sufferers. 
Their children, copying their example, will go to still 
greater len^bs, and treat them with a contempt 
which will embitter their lives. Europeans are gener- 
ally in this country only for a time ; their intercourse 
with Natives is comparatively limited The people 
themselves are far more deepjy interested than 
foreigners in young men behaving with propriety. 

There is ajiother matter in which reform is loudly 
demanded. " It is much to be desired/' it has been 
remarked^ ^' that influential and intelligent native 
gentlemen, who acutely feel and justly resent any 
assumption of superiority grounded on pride of race^ 
when exhibited by unmannerly Europeans, would 
exert themselves to disseminate the same sound 
views among their countrymen with reference to 
the so-called lower castes." 

Smiles says, " There are many tests by which a 
gentleman may be known ; but there is one that 
never fails — how does he exercise power over those 
subordinate to him V There are men that cringe 
to their superiors, who^ in speaking to a servant^ 
•could not assume harsher and more contemptuous 
language were they speaking to a dog. 

The last wcxrds uttered by the Duke of Welling* 
ion were, " Yes, if you pleasQ," addressed to a ser- 
vant who asked him if he would take a cup of tea* 
The *^ G-reat Duke" had been accustomed to com- 
mand large armies, and to be waited on by some of 
the noblest in .the land; but«ee how he spoke to 
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one of his common servants. Bear in mind the 
Scripture precept, " Be courteous." " Kind words 
awaken kind echoes/' The best means of securing 
polite treatment, is to give in yourself an example 
of good manners. ' 

The evil consequences of pride are most disastrous 
in matters of rehgion. " No heart is less likely to 
open for receiving the stores of the kingdom of God 
than that which is well pleased with its own attain- 
ments." The great Teacher says, *^ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven." Eemember 
also the words, '^ God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
g^ace unto the humble." ^ The meek will He teach 
His way." 

Moral Cduraffo. 

This virtue is everywhere of great importance, 
but it is especially so in India. Educated Hindus 
are intelligent, and in generfeil well acquainted with 
what they ought to do. The misfortune is that 
conscience prompts to one line of conduct; white 
Want of moral courage leads them to pursue its 
opposite* - 

Foster in his Essay on ^^ Decision of Characiet',^' 
tbe study of which is stroiigly recommended, thus 
describes the absence of moral courage :-^ 

^' A, man may think of some alteration in his plan 
of life ; perhaps in the arrangements of hk family, 
or in the mode of his intercourse with society, — >prould 
it be ft good thing ? He thinks it would be a good 
thing. It certainly wduld be a very good thing. He 
wishes it were done. He will attempt it at/most im- 
media^ly. The following day, he doubts whether 
it would be quite prudent. Many things ate to be 
considered. May there not be in the (Aang^ some 
evii of which he is iaot aw««^ ? Is this a proper time ? 
What \rill people day ? And thus, though he does 
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not formally renounce his purpose, he shrinks out of 
ifc, with an irksome wish that he could be fully- 
satisfied of the propriety of renouncing it." 

The same- author shows the different course fol- 
lowed where this virtue is present : — 

*^ A. man endowed with decision of character would, 
however, say : Thus and tbuf* is my conviction and 
determination. * I dare do all that may beeonie a 
man/ I trust I shall firmly confront everythiwg 
that threatens me while prosecuting my ptirpose, and 
I am prepared to meet the eonsequenCiea of it when it 
is accomplished. I should despise a being, though itt 
we<e myself^ whose asreacy eould be held enslaved by 
the gloomy shapes ^f imaginatiofi, by the shrieks of 
owls, or by the threats or frowns of man ; and I 
disdain to compromise the interests that rouse me 
to action for the privilege of an ignoble security." 

The following is a common example of the lack 
of moral courage in India :-r 

'* A father is about' to get hi» daughter married ; 
his income is Ks. 50 a month, and be baa saved 
nothing ; but it is the custom for one in his position 
to spend Rs. ^0. He knows he hassn't got the 
means ; he must borrow at exorbitant interest, he 
must put a load of debt on his shoulders, which may 
grind him down for long years ; but what does be 
do ? Does he say honestly — well, I Kaven*t got the 
money, it is wrong and foolish to burden myself with 
debt ; I'll only spend what I can properly aflford, and 
mind nothing else ? No, he says * Wbat^can I do, Sior ? 
It's our custom, and if I don^t spend all this money, 
my neighbours will put shame on me/ So he 
foolishly and cowardly puts his neck under the yokes 
rather than face a breath of popular opinion.^' 

A still more frequent, and still more blameworthy^ 
illuKti^ation of moral cowardice is afforded by edu- 
i^ated Hindus taking part in superstitious cereino<. 
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Hies. They know perfectly that there is only one 
6od,-the Creator of heaven and earthy and that woiv 
ship is due to Him alone. Yet, from weakness, they 
break God's first command,.and thus use their influ- 
ence to perpetuate thereign of idolatry: The excuses 
by which they seek to palter with their conscience 
ore vain. Ifc is their duty to<Jo what is right ; to obey 
God rather than man. The Indian Reformer ^xetov- 
ring to similar coaduot, says : — 

** We sicken at tho sight: We are weary of moral 
worthlessness and cowardice. When will India be 
reformed if her foremost sons thus ignominionsly 
allow themselves to be bound by the fetter* of 
custom — thus tamely submit to the dictation of 
ignorance, of priestcraft, and of folly ? These men 
will surely do no good to their country. We require 
m^n ©rbraver hearts, of greater moral courage,. of » 
holier earnestness, of a more heroic determination ; 
of a diviner faith.'' 

The great question is, how is moral courage to be 
attained ? An American writer on '' True Success in> 
life," says: — 

"Accustom yourseMres not to depend cbiefly on. 
ethers,, but to make decisions of your own ;. to eon* 
sider deliberately each practical question that arises, 
and then come to a positive determination^ on it, if 
this be possible. Ev^py instance in which you say 
resolutely, No ! to a seductive temptation ; every time 
that you say firmly. Yes ! to the call of self-denying 
duty ; every time* that you resist the urgency of the 
inclination that would deter you from an^ arduous 
course of action that your judgment and oonscience* 
deliberately approve ; every time that in the midst of 
perplexitie»you can so concentrate your foree of mind 
as to decide on the thing to be done without vaGilla* 
tion or delay, you will have gained somewhat in< true- 
executive power. Without the po wes of deciding witk 
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due promptness, and of adhering firmly to 3''our deci* 
sions when theyihave been made, it will be in vain to 
expect that you will a<5t in life with any considerable 
succeas." 

" Nothing will go right unless you dare to be 
singular. Every thing will be wrong when a man 
has not learnt — ^and tie sooner you learn it the bet* 
'ter for your lives here and yonder-r-the great art of 
saying * No."' 

The examples of moral courage recorded in history 
may be studied with great advantage. The calmness 
with which Socrates drank tlie cup of poison has 
already been noticed. The grand words of Martin 
Lutlier are well known. When warned ef the danger 
to bis life incurred by attending the Diet, he said, 
" I am determined to enter the city though as many 
devils should oppose me as there are tiles upon all 
tlie houses at Worms." The most sublime illustra- 
tion of moral courage is afforded by Jesus Christ. 
Fully aware of the mockery, sufferings, and cruel 
death that awaited Him, He '' stedlastly ^set His face 
to go to Jerusalem." 

But it must be confessed that the foregoing means 
are in themselves insufficient. A good English 
writer has the following remarks : — 

'^ How many times since you were a boy have 
you said, * Now I atn determined that I will never 
do that again. I have flung away opportunities. I 
have played the fool and erred exceedingly— but 
I now turn over a new leaf T Yes, and you have 
turned it— ^and if I might. go on with the metaphor, 
the first gust of passion or temptation has blown 
the leaf ba<^ again, and the old page has been 
spread before you once more just as it used to be. 
The history of individual souls and the tragedy of 
the world's history recurring in every age, in 
vwhieh ike noblest beginnings lead to disastrous end^/ 
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and each new star of promise that rises on the hori- 
zon leads men unto qaagmires and sets in blood, 
fiufficiently show how £atile the attempt in our owii 
strength to overcome and expel the evils that are 
rooted in our nature. 

'' Moralists may preach ' Unless above himself he 
call erect himself how mean a thing is man^' but all 
the preaching in the world is of no avail. The task 
is an impossibility. The stream cannot rise above 
its source, nor be purified in its flow if bitter waters 
eome from the fountain. ^ Who can bring a cleaa 
thing out of an unclean V There is no power in 
human nature to cast off this clinging self. As in the 
awful vision of the poet, the serpent is grown into 
the man. The will is feeble for good, the conscience 
sits like a discrowned king issuing empty man- • 
dates, while all hifi realm is up in rebellion, and treats 
his proclamations as so much waste paper. How can 
a man remake himself ? how cast off his own nature ? 
The means at his disposal need themselves to be 
cleansed, for themselves axe tainted. It is the old 
story — who will keep the keepers ?-*-who will heal 
the sick physicians ? 

'' With man this is impossible ; but with God all 
things are possible." Complete victory over the old 
sinful self is to be found ia Jesus Christ '* Union with 
Him gives us a real possession of a new principle of 
life, derived from Him^ and like His own. That 
real, perfect, immortal life, which hath no kindred 
with evil, and flings off pollution and decay from its 
pure surface, will wrestle with and finally overcome 
the living death of obedience to the deceitful lusts. 
Our weakness will be made vigorous by this inbreath- 
ed power. Our gravitation to earth and sin will be 
overcome by the yearning- of that life to its source. 
An all-constraining motive will be found in love to 
Him who has ^ven Himself for us. We ^all die 
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with ELim to sin, when, resting by faith oa Him who 
has died for sin, we are made conformable to His 
death, that we may walk ia newness of life. Faith 
in Jesus gives ns a share in the working of that 
mighty power by which He makes all things new. 
The renovation blots out th^ past^ and changes tha 
direction of the future." 

" Wait on the Lord : be of good courage^ and He 
^hall strengthen thine heart/^ 



XIV. — Home Duties. 
An English poet says, 

^* Sweet ia the smile of home ; the mutual look^ 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, ^ 

The haunt of all affections pure." 

There is no spot on earth so dear as a well-regu- 
lated Home. Around it entwine the tenderest recol- 
lections. It recalls the sweet tones, the pleasant 
{^mile of a beloved mother ; the counsels of a father ; 
brothers and sisters, the compaiiions of our childhood. 
Amid misfortune, when the world may frown upon 
us, home sympathy and love are our support. It 
has happened, not unfrequently, that men who by 
their talents have raised themselves to the highest 
offices of state, have, in their old age, forsaken the 
splendour of the capital, and gone to spend the last 
years of their life in their native village. 

It is true that the above remarks apply only 
to a family where love reigns. There are many 
homes with which no pleasing thoughts are asso- 
ciated. This arises from the misconduct of the 
members, for the family relationship is ono of the 
greatest provisions made by God for man's temporal 
happiness. Let each person, in his place, endeavour, 
with divine help, so to discharge his duties, that 
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'Home may secure all the advantages for which it 
was designed. 

Duty to Parents. 

Oar parentis are our greatest earthly benefisu^tors. 
Under God, they are the authors of our being, and 
the channel through which nearly all our blessings 
flow. Hence, our duty to our parents comes next to 
our duty to Gtod. '^ Honour thy father and thy 
mother,^ is the first command, so far as our fellow- 
beings are concerned. Upon its observance or neg- 
lect, our temporal happiness or misery very largely 
depends. 

Duty to parents includes the following : — 

1. Obedience, — This should be prompt It is a 
disgrace to a child, that it should be necessary for 
a father or a mother to repeat a command. He 
should, if possible, anticipate a parent's wish, and 
not wait for it to be expressed in words. A tardy 
obedience loses all its glory. It should also be 
cheerfuL A son leaving bis father's presence, sullen 
and muttering, obeying only through fear of punish- 
ment, is a melancholy sight. Of what value is any- 
thing he does in such a temper as this ? Obedience 
ought to be universai. Children should be ready 
to give up their own wills, and obey commands that 
are difficult - as well as those that are easy. There 
is only one limit to obedience. A child ought 
not to do what is positively wi'ong. If a wicked 
parent should order his child to lie or to steal, it 
would be the child's duty to refuse, and meekly 
submit to the punishment which the parent might 
inflict. 

Obedience is generally rendered to a parent in his 
presence, but his commands are often set aside in bis 
absence. Such hypocrisy is detestable. Act upon 
noble principles. God and conscience are always 
present. 
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Some children obey a father from fear of punish-r 
ment, but disregard the commands of a mother. 
Obedience is equally due to both. The Bible says, 
*^ Hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother." Hindus generally love their 
mothers ; but in some cas?s they despise them, saying, 
" You ai*e only a woman ; what do you know !" Such 
conduct is strongly to be condemned. A widowed 
mother deserves peculiar respect and obedience. 

2. ifonoi/n— The son who properly honours his 
parents will always be gentle and respectful. He 
will address them as a modest inferior. Should he 
differ in opinion^ he will state his views, not flip- 
pantly, but in a spirit of ipodest inquiry. If a 
parent reprove him more sharply than is due, he 
will neither answer again nor show resentment. 

This duty does not depend uppn the character or 
disposition of parents. The command is to honour 
them because they are parents, not on account of 
any moral quality they may possess. It sometimes 
happens that parents, who have had Jittle learning 
themselves, have made veiy self-denying efforts to 
secure a good education for their children. Young 
men, under such circjimstai^ces, are veiy apt to look 
down upon their parents. But moral virtues are 
of far higher value than literary attainxuents. The 
father, in true worth, may be greatly superior to his 
son. Besides, the son owes all that he possesses to 
the affection of his father. Under such circumstan* 
ces, the latter is only the more entitled to honour. 

Children should be cariBful about the manner in 
which they speak of their parents. They should 
not talk about their faults ; they should not men- 
tion them lightly, but seek to render their parents 
respectable in the eyes of others, 

The spirit of arrogance is one of the greatest 
dangers of the present day, In the estimation of 
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many, the time has now come for age to keep silence, 
and for youth to speak. They make their first dem- 
onstration of superiority by assuming to be wiser 
than their parents. Bat docility is both the orna- 
ment and security of the young. 

3. Love. — Without this, all else is of little value. 
A slave may obey and honour his master, but this 
is not what will satisfy a father or mother. Love 
must be the ruling motive. 

A son who loves his parents will delight to be in 
their company. He will seek to do whatever will 
please them, and avoid whatever would give them 
pain. The happiness of his parents is, to a large 
extent, in his keeping. '^ A wise son maketh a glad 
father ; but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
m other.'' It is '^ sharper than a serpent's sting to 
liave a thankless son." A father may be rich and 
prosperous, but an ungrateful, wicked child will 
cast a dark shadow over all. On the other hand, 
aflfectionate, well-behaved children supply the want 
of riches, and sweeten the cup of affliction. 

Students sometimes leave home to attend college. 
Though their parents may be at a distance, right- 
minded young men will act as if they resided under 
the parental roof. 

One or two cautions may be specia^Uy given. 
There should be great care in money matters. 
Some selfish young men take advantage of the ab- 
sence of their parents to ask for more money 
than is really necessary, that they may spend it 
on pleasure. Though parents may be defrauded 
in this way, by far the greatest sufferers are the 
3'oung men themselves. They are acquiring habits 
which will be most prejudicial in after-life. 

A weekly letter should be sent home. A son at 
a distant college is often thought about and talked 
about by his parents, his brothers, and sisters. It 
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affords tbem grea^ pleasure to learn how he is 
gjefcting on. Some students write only when they 
want anything, or their letters are short, heartless, 
and unfrequent. Write weekly, and let your letters 
be full And affectionate. Observance of this rule 
will be a, check to many evil habits, and prove 
a powerful incentive to duty. It is a very bad 
sign when a student neglects to write to his parents. 
Want of time is no excuse : it arises from want of 
will. 

A student sometimes leaves home, simple and 
affectionate; but reburns conceited, forward, and 
selfish. Ijet not this be the case with the 
reader. 

Qratitude demandis thab children should honour 
their parents. With what cave and anxiety parents 
nurse, and watch by day and night over their chil- 
dren when they are feeble and helpless infants ! 
How readily they sacrifice their rest, their comfort, 
their pleasures for the sake of their children ; how 
they toil and save to provide for all their wants. 
Children should often think upon the self-denying 
love pf their parents, and show their gratitude by 
their copduct. 

Filial obedience promotes the welfare of the chil- 
dren themselves. An undutiful son cannot be hap^ 
Ey. Uneasiness, misery, and remorse dwell within 
im ; while the affectionate child has, so far, the 
approval qf a good conscience. Habits of self-re- 
straint and submission to authority fit a man for 
greater usefulness in society ; they secure for him 
that respect and confidence which pave the way to 
success. 

Parents ehould be honoured, because this duty U 
enjoined by God. It is not left optional ; there is 
an express command given. Every obligation, hu» 
maa aud (Jivine, enforces filial piety. 
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^ ^_^ » 

Brothers and SistcirB. 

In some cases, parents have only a single son 
or daughter ; but generally there are several children 
belonging to a family, forming brothers and sisters. 

To secure the happiness of a country, not only 
must the sovereign be just and the subjects loyal; 
the people must be well affected towards each other. 
A family is like a little kingdom; Its happiness 
does not depend exclusively on the mutual conduct 
of parents and children, but also on the conduct of 
the children to eaxsh other. 

Brothers and sisters are bound together by strong 
ties. They are born of the same parents; from 
infancy they have dwelt under the same roof ; they 
have shared each other's joys and sorrows. If love 
exists anywhere on earth, it should be found within 
the family circle. 

" Remember," says Newcomb, " that the character 
you form in your family will, in all probability, follow 
you through life. As you are regarded by your own 
brothers and sisters at home, so, in a great measure, 
will you be regarded by others, when you leave 
your father's house. If you are manly, kind, and 
courteous at home, so you will continue to be ; and 
these traits of character will always make you be- 
loved. But if you are peevish, ill-natured, harsh, un- 
courteous, or overbearing, at home, among your own 
brothers a;nd sisters, so will you be abroad ; and in- 
stead of being beloved, you will bp disliked and 
shunned." 

Brothers and sisters should love each other, and try 
to promote each other's happiness. They should take 
pleasure in pleasing each other, instead of each being 
selfishly taken up in seeking his own enjoyment. 

Envy should be guarded against. A selfish child 
is prone to suspect his parents of partiality. There 
are reasons, however, for treating children in some 
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respects diflferently, although all niay be equally 
loved. 

The capacities of children vary. A wise parent 
will have due regard to this in his arrangements. 
One may be fitted to excel as a student, while the 
others may have no taste for learning. The children 
who would seek to deprive a brother of the advan- 
tage of a good education, because they could not profit 
by it themselves, Would be selfish and unjust. At 
the same time, a son who has thus been more highly 
favoured than his brothers should not give himself 
airs, but use his superior privileges in promoting 
the welfare of the family. Little differences will arise 
among brothers and sisters. These should be settled 
amicably among themselves, instead of complaints 
being made to the parents. There is no sight more 
attractive than brothers and sisters, full of kindness 
and love, striving how each may oblige the other. 
If you would have your home such a place, you 
must not be particular about maintaining your 
own rights ; but be ready always to yield rather 
than to contend. This will generally have the 
effect of producing the same disposition in brothers 
and sisters, and then the strife will be which can 
be the most generous. 

Mutual respect should be shown by brothers and 
Bisters. All coarse, degrading terms of address 
should be avoided ; and nothing but what is cour- 
teous either done or said. 

Brothers ought to be very kind to their sisters. 
Girls are not so strong as boys, they are much 
more gentle in disposition, and so they ought 
to be treated very tenderly. It is unmanly to be 
harsh and rough to any woman, especially so, to 
act towards a sister in that manner. 

Though female education is gradually spreading, 
there are still vaet numbers, both of girls and 
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women, unable to read. A student should use all 
his influence to get his sisters educated, and seek to 
promote their improvement in every way. 

If any member of a family suffer from ill-health 
or other misfortune, it is the duty of his brothers 
and sisters to show him special kindness. All should 
be willing to sacrifice their own pleasure to comfort 
him in his sorrow. 

Brothers an<) sisters should be very careful not to 
become estranged from each other after the death of 
their parents. " In a world so cold and selfish as 
this," says an American writer, "fraternal love, deeply 
rooted in childhood and nurtured through life^ is of 
unspeakable worth. No amount of parental estate, 
for which children too often contend, can compare 
in value with it Better that the largest fortune be 
sunk in the sea, than that it should become an occa- 
sion of alienation between them." 

Brothers and sisters are sometimes widely separa- 
ted in after-life. Kind letters, under such circumstan- 
ces, tend to keep alive the flame of aQection. They 
remind brothers and sisters of the '' sweet home" 
which they once enjoyed together, and they 
strengthen each other for the discharge of the great 
duties of life. 

Bnty to a Wife. 

♦Strangers from BJngli^nd, when visiting colleges 
in India, are surprised to be told that many of the 
students are husbands, and some of them even fathers* 
The marriage customs of this country and the treat- 
ment of women will be noticed at 8on\e length in a 
separate chapter ; but a few remarks may hcra 
be made on conduct towards a wife. 

Love and fidelity on the part of husbands and 
wives are equally binding everywhere. The circum-j 
stances of India require special attention to the 
following points : 
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1. Where necessary y wives should be taught to 
read. — An educated man should, if possible, marry 
an educated wife. In parts of the country where 
this is not practicable, education should be provided 
for after marriage. The husband will prove the 
best teacher. Half an hour's instruction a day will 
soon secure the ability to read. Interesting books 
ought to be supplied, and encouragement given to 
their perusal. 

2. Wives should he made intelligent companions. 
— The first step to this has already been mentioned ; 
but other measures should also be adopted. The 
thoughts of most Hindu women do not proceed beyond 
food, dress, marriage, and trifling squabbles. The 
Indian Reformer says, " When one Bengali woman 
meets another, almost the first question put is — 
' sister, what did you cook to-day V or ^ what had you 
for breakfast V and the rest of the conversation is of 
a similar character." While a husband shows that 
he appreciates his wife's attention to domestic duties, 
let him seek wisely to enlarge the circle of her know- 
ledge and sympathies. Here is a picture of an even* 
ing in England : — 

' " The merrv homes of England ! 

Aronod their hearthfi by night, ■ 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old." 

W^omen amuse their husbands by singing. Some- 
times husbands read aloud to their wives, or wives 
read to their husbands, thus giving rise to ijiteresting 
conversation. All this may be done without neglecting 
other duties. The husband may be diligent in his 
profession ; the wife may conduct household affairs 
in the most unexceptionable manner. Order an^ 
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industry during the day will secure some time in the 
evening for pleasant and instructive recreation. 

3. The 7)ioral and religious improvement of 
valves should be sought, — Uneducated women in this 
eountiy, while they have some excellent qnalities, 
require to have their moral ideas raised in several 
respects. The great importance of truth is not felt; 
the sinfulness of obscene language, of quarrelling, 
backbiting, &c., is not realized. Far more is 
thought about dress than the heart Women also 
need to be elevated in a religious point of view. 
They may be very attentive to daily worship and 
superstitious ceremonies ; but an idol occupies the 
place of the great Creator of the univeTse. 

The highest benefit a husband can confer upon a 
wife is to quicken her moral sense, and direct her 
religious feelings in the right channel. In her turn, 
the wife will promote her husband's spiritual im- 
provement, and their children will also reap the fruit 

It is not desirable, however, that a student should 
be encumbered with domestic cares. Marriage 
should be postponed till the completion of his college 
course. 

The Hindu Family System. 

One great difference between Hindus and English- 
men is the marked spirit of independence possessed 
by the latter. Hindus are like a flock of sheep, 
moving in a body ; Englishmen are more like lions 
which liv e alone or in couples. Different training has 
contributed largely to develop this disposition in each. 

The Hindu family system is probably a relic of 
the old patriarchal government. It has its advan*- 
tages an4 disadvantages, the latter predominating. 

1. It teaches obedience. — The head of the family 
rules the whole, and all are trained to submission. 
Partly on this account, perhaps, Hindu school-boys 
are more docile than children in England. But, as 
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•will be shown hereafter, the submissive spirit foster- 
ad by the family system is often carried to excess. 

2. Itis a safeguard agaiiwt absolute waM. — In 
some countries people occasionally die of actual star-^ 
vation. Under the Hindu plan, all, escept in times 
of great famine, are protected from such a fate. 

But the system has its disadvantages. 

1. A spirit of dependence is pvodAiced. — Th^ 
members of the family look up to the head for sup* 
port, instead of trusting to their own exertions. 
Moral and religious conduct are thus often affected. 
Under the influence of authority, things are done of 
which conscience disapproves. 

2. EricourageTnent is given to "drones,^' — Men, 
strong and able to work, live in perfect idleness, as 
they can obtain the necessaries of life witliout any 
effort. "There is scarcely a married man in the 
country who has not some of his own or his wife 
kindred dependent on his bounty. These he cannot 
shake off, and they will seldom drop off themselves ; 
but willcontinue to draw nourishment from his labour 
while a single meal of rice remains in the house." 

3. It leads to numerous qv^rrels,— The more 
persons there are together in a house, the more 
occasions of dispute are likely to arise. This is 
especially the ease whenthey have been badly brought 
up, and have not sufficient employment to occupy 
their time. ' In joint families, the men dispute about 
property ; the women have their petty jealousies; the 
children of the richer members domineer over those 
whose fathers are poor. Envy and hatred are thus 
fostered. When families are separate, such dissen- 
sions and feelings are not so apt to arise. 

The student, however, is probably a member of a 
jointHindu family. The question is, what is his duty ? 

L To JU himself for independence, — Let him 
resolve that, with God's help, he will through life 
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there is some good object to be gained. We should 
}iot mention to him ill-natured remarks even about 
liimself. We should defend, if possible, an absent 
friend, but avoid giving him needless pain. 

Friends should be ready to assist each other. Kind 
offices ought never to be omitted, but they ai-e 
especially called for in seasons of affliction. *' A 
friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for 
adversitv." ** A friend in need is a friend indeed." 
We should be the first at the bedside of a sick friend, 
and it should be our pleasure to endeavour to alle- 
viate his sorrows. The same remark applies to any 
other trial. 

The helo rendered to friends must be regulated 
by justice. " I lay it down,'* says Cicero, " as a rule 
without exception, that no degree of friendship can 
either justify or excuse the commission of a criminal 
action." A more common case is for a friend to 
expect us to exert our influence to obtain for him 
some appointment for which he is unfit. This is not 
our duty. Nor are we bound to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of our own family by becoming security for an 
imprudetit friend. Still, within proper limits, we 
should be prompt and willing to aid our friends in 
every way in our power. 

Friends should kindly warn each other against 
whatever is wrong. "There is one duty of friendship," 
.says Cicero, " which we must at all hazards of ofience 
discharge, as it is never to be superseded consistently 
with the truth and fidelity we owe to our friend. I 
mean the duty of admonishing and reproving him — 
ail office which, whenever itis affectionately exercised, 
should be kindly received.'' Great care, however, is 
necessary in performing this duty. Our words should 
be dipped in the oil of love. 

Friends should encourage each other in well-doing. 
This is the most important office of friendship. 
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and it should be shown more frequently in this way 
than in reproof. When a person is struggling to 
resist some temptation, or seeking to discharge some 
difficult duty, it is cheering to have the sympathy 
of a friend. Strength is often thus imparted which 
enables victoty to be secured. 

" There are few relations more truly noble, and 
holy," says the late Bishop Cotton, "than the 
union by which two schoolboys begin the battle of 
life together in a place like this, bound to one 
another by a strong, and manly, and thoughtful 
affection, and then carry it on hereafter, perhaps 
at college, perhaps in some common profession, or, 
if separated, by letters, by joyful meetings and hope- 
ful partings, by the communication of different 
experiences and plans, and anxieties and interests, 
by praying to God for each other's welfare both of 
soul and body, and seeking in all things each other's 
improvement." 

.. One of the most important means by which we can 
benefit our friends is prayer. However separated we 
may be on earth, it is comforting to think that we 
are always equally near to a throne of grace. Espe- 
cially in times of trial, should friends intercede for 
each other. 

We are far from being perfect ourselves, and we 
cannot expect perfection in our friends. We require 
to '^ bear one another's burdens," — to make allow- 
ances for each other. Having once contracted a 
friendship, retain it, unless there are strong reasons 
for breaking it off. The chief of these is when our 
friend, in spite of our warnings and entreaties, 
adopts a course of conduct which renders him un- 
worthy of our respect and esteem. In such a case, 
we should withdraw from him, but more in sorrow 
than in anger. 
Earthly friends may change; one by one they 
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will be removed by death. Bub there is One whose 
love is wanner than a brother's and lasting as eter- 
nity. Seek to have the Lord Jesus Christ for your 
friend. He will satisfy the desires of your soul, 
and bestow upon you every blessing that will really 
be for your good. 

Our NelffliVoiirB. 

In its widest sense, the word neighbour includes 
all mankind except ourselves. It is thus to be un- 
derstood in the second great commandment, '^ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." More gener- 
ally, however, by neighbours are understood persons 
who live around us, and to such the following re- 
marks have reference. 

The question is, how shall we act towards our 
neighbours ? The law is, plain, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself Understood aright, this 
will guide us at every step. We are to regard our 
neighbours as members, like ourselves, of God's 
great family, and we are to treat them as we might 
reasonably expect them to treat us under the same 
circumstances. 

We should guard against whatever \^ould annoy 
or injure our neighbour. No filth should be throwii 
where it would be disagreeablQ to those who live 
next ris. Children should not be permitted to cast 
stones into a neighbour's compound, nor to be rude to 
his children. Cattle should not be allowed to trespass. 

If our neighbour has injured us, instestd of scold- 
ing and threatening to go to law,, it is far better to 
consult kindly with him as to how the jnischief 
may be prevented in future. The following anecdote 
will show the course which ought to be followed : — 

" I once," says a man, " had a large number of 
hens. I generally kept them shut up ; but at last 
I thought I would let them run in the compound, 
after having clipped their wings, so that they could 
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nou fly. When I came home to dinner, one day, 
I learned that my next neighbour had been there^ 
full of anger. The hens had gone into his garden, 
upon which he had killed several of them, and 
thrown them over into my compound. 

" I was greatly enraged that he should have 
killed my beautifal hens, that I valued so much. I 
determined at once to be revenged ; to go to lat^ 
with him, or in some way to get redress. I sat 
down and ate my dinner as calmly as I could. By 
the time I had fiiiished my meal, I became more 
cool, and thought perhaps it was best not to fight 
with my neighbour about such a trifle, and thereby 
make him my bitter, lasting enemy, I concluded to 
try another way, being sure that it would be bettfer. 

" After dinner, I called at my neighbour's house. 
He was in his garden. I went out, and found him 
in pursuit of one of my hens with a stick, trying to 
kill it. I accosted him. He turned on me, his face 
inflamed with wrath, and broke out in a great furyt — 

'' ' You have injured me. I will kill all your 
hens, if I cd»ri get at them. They have ruined my 
garden.' 

" * I am very sorry for it,' said I. ' I did riot wish 
to injure you, and I now see that I have made a 
great mistake in letting out my hens. I ask your 
forgiveness, and am willing to pay you six times 
the damage they have done yoil.' 

" The man was confounded. He did not know 
what to think of it. He looked up at the sky — ^then 
down at the ground — then at his neighbour — then 
at his stick^ — then at the poor hen he had been 
pursuing ; and then he said — nothing, 

'' ' Tell me now,' said I, ' what is the damage, and 
I will pay you six-fold ; and my hens shall trouble 
you no more. I will leave it entirely to you to say 
what I shall do. I cannot afford to lose the love 
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and good- will of my neighbours, and to quarrel with 
them for hens or for anything else/ 

" * I am a great fool,' said my neighbour. ' The 
damage is not worth talking about ; and I have the 
most need to compensate you, and ask your for- 
giveness.' " 

Quarrels between neighbours often originate in 
tale-bearing. Perhaps, in a moment of irritation, 
some severe remark is made about a neighbour. 
The person who hears it, instead of trying to make 
peace, repeats it, possibly with exaggeration, to him 
against whom it was spoken. The latter is tempted 
to retaliate. What he says is similarly conveyed to 
the original offender, and thus a long feud may be 
the result. Domestic servants are very ready, in 
supposed zeal for their masters, to heighten and 
distort what they hear. All such conduct should be 
frowned upon. 

If you have any complaint against a neighbour, go 
and speak mildly to himself on the subject. Do not 
talk of it to a third person. Should you hear an ill- 
natured remark about your neighbour, show that 
you dislike backbiting, but do not be a tale-bearer. 

If you cannot speak well of a neighbour, speak 
no ill of him. Silence is wisdom when speaking is 
folly. 

We should show any acts of kindness to our 
neighbours that are in our power. A courteous 
salutation when we meet them, has an excellent 
effect. . Even the children should be greeted with 
a smile. Without prying into the affairs of our 
neighbours, we should watch for opportunities of 
assisting them or giving tbam pleasure. We should 
rejoice in their prosperity. Especially should we be 
ready to comfort them in affliction. " Better is a 
neighbour that is at hand, than a brother that is 
afar. off. " Before relatives at a distance can come to 
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our help, it may be too late, while a friend on the 
spot may aid us at once. 

The most important way in which we can benefit' 
our neighbours is to seek their moral and religious 
improvement. Here, example is the most effective 
mode of teaching. Show by your conduct what 
you would, have them to be. lb is possible, how- 
ever, without obtrusive interference to speak in a 
friendly and gentle way to our neighbours about 
any evil habits they ought to guard against, or any 
virtues they ought to practise. Especially should we 
seek to turn them from the worship of dumb idols 
to that of the living God. 

It is very possible j^ou may not meet with the 
return from your neighbours which you think you 
deserve. We are all ready to make complaints of 
ingratitude, but this generally arises from our setting 
too high a value upon our own good deeds. Some- 
times^ when their kindness has met with a cold re- 
turn, persons are tempted to say, *^ Well,,I will never 
do so much for any one again/' We are not to do 
good for the sake of the thanks that it begets. It 
is, of course, pleasant to meet with gratitude ; but 
we must beware of making this our firat object. The 
command is not, " Thou shalt do good to thy neigh- 
bour, because thou wilt thus bring pleasure to thy- 
self.^' Jesus Christ says, " Do good to them that 
hate you," " that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven, for He maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust." 

At the same time, no act of kindness is ever in 
vain. Longfellow says : 

'* Affeotion never was wasted : 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waterH retaming 
Back to their Bprings, like the rain, shall fill them full of refresh* 

ment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth, returns again to the fountain." 
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XVI. — The Wobcen op India. 

" When we are seeking/' says Gladstone, " to as- 
certain the measure of that conception which any 
given race has formed of our nature, there is, per- 
haps, no single test so effective as the position which 
it assigns to women. For, as the law of force is the 
law of the brute creation, so, in proportion as he is 
under the yoke of that law, does man approximate 
to the brute ; and in proportion, on the other hand, 
as he has escaped from its dominion, is he ascending 
into the higher sphere of being, and claiming rela- 
tionship with deity/' 

Among barbarous nations, woman is generally a 
mere drudge. The husband lives in idleness, while 
the wife toils to support the family. The other ex- 
treme is in highly civilized countries, where women 
are properly educated and treated with respect. 

Women in India occupy a midcjle position. They 
are, in general^ well fed, better clothed than the 
men, and as liberally supplied with jewels as the 
circumstances of their husbands permit. As a class, 
they have, in their own opinion, nothing to com- 
plain of, and they are perfectly satisfied. Bufc 
this cojxtentinent arises from ignorance. There 
are several points connected with tihe treatment 
of women which urgently call for refomu 

Female Eduoatloio. 

Ability to read is one great distinction between 
human beings and brutes. Where education is with- 
held, the effect is to assimilate man to the condi- 
tion of the lower animals. With a few exceptions, 
from the days of Manu downwards, the women of 
India have been purposely' kept in ignorance. 

Two reasons are assigned for this course : 1. 
Women can derive no advantage from education. 
They may read with fluency, write a good band, and 
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calculate expertly ; but sueh qualifications will nob 
obtain for them any employment. 2. Education 
will make them worse than before. It is alleged 
that they will not be submissive to their husbands ; 
that they will Write improper letters, or even study 
how to destroy those {hey dislike by means of 
charms and poison. 

Such objections arise from narrow-minded igno- 
rance and prejudice. Ability to earn tnoney is hot 
the sole benefit of education. Woman may profit 
much by it, although she may not gain even a 
pice. One of the greatest blessings a man can 
possess is to have children properly brought up. 
If badly trained, they will embitter his whole 
life ; if affectionate and well-behaved, they 
will prove his chief earthly joy. Now it is 
upon mothers that the training of children 
mainly depends. During their early years they are 
almost entirely with their mothers ; their fathers are 
generally absent the whole day, and see little of their 
children. ^^ Just as the twig is bent, the tree's in- 
clined." The dire<jtion given in childhood affects a 
peraon's character for life. 

The blind cannot lead the blind. An ignorant 
mother cannot impart knowledge to her children 
fitted to awaken their minds. Many women tell 
lies without compunction, quarrel about trifles, and 
make use of filthy, abusive language. How can 
such give a moral training to their children ? The 
religion of most of the women of India consists in a 
round of idolatrous ceremonies. How can such lead 
the thoughts of the young to the great Father in 
Leaven who " dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ?" 

Nor are the injurious influences of ignorant 
mothers confined to their ohildi^n. Even educated 
husbands are held in subjection by them. A native 
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newspaper has the following remarks on this 
subject : — 

"The educated native is nowhere so miserable and 
crest-fallen as in his home, and by none is he so 
much embarrassed as by his female relations. His 
private life may be said to be at antipodes with 
his public career. A Demosthenes at Debating 
Societies, whose words tell as peals of thunder, a 
Luther in his public protestations against prevailing 
corruptions, a thorough -going Cockney in ideas and 
testes, he is but a timid crouching Hindu in his 
home,yieldingunquestioning submission to the requi- 
sitions of a superstitious family ."...Between husband 
and wife, " there can be no rational conversation, do 
hearty exchange of thoughts and sympathies, no 
co-operation in really useful undertakings, and even 
no companionship beyond the pale of the Zenana. 
The only way of patching up a temporary and 
nominal reconciliation is for the husband to forget 
his scholarship, and lay down his crotchets of reform, 
and assume the attitude of complete orthodoxy and 
foolish ignorance. Surely an educated husband and 
an illiterate wife cannot possibly agree, and so long 
as the latter governs the household according to her 
orthodox prejudices, the nation cannot make any 
real advancement.^^ 

The ignorance of women affects their husbands in 
various ways besides the above. Lucrative situations 
may be offered in other parts of the country, but the 
wives are afraid to go, supposing that all sorts of evil 
will happen. A husband may be poor, or he may wish 
to invest his money in a more profitable manner, but 
nothing will satisfy his ignorant wife unless she gets 
the same number of jewels as her sister, who is married 
to a richer man. Petty cares and grievances occupy 
the attention of an uneducated woman. These are 
not only useless, but often sow discord in families. 
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Every possible motive urges intelligent men to do 
all in their power to promote female education. It 
is to be expected tliat the Htrongest opposition will 
arise from ignorant old women. Full of supersti- 
tious prejudices^ blindly guided by custom^ untaught 
themselves, they cannot see the advantages of female 
education. But man — not woman — is constituted 
bead of the family. It would be despicable for 
educated men to yield to such resistance. 

In some cases, however, the indifference of the* 
male members of the family is the obstacle. A 
womim has said, *' What is the use of my learning to- 
read or to write ? I am only laughed at. My 
husband does not encourage me. No one seems to 
approve.'' Let there be no ground for such objec-^ 
tions. 

Day schools are best for the young. At home there 
ai« many interruption s> and from the small number 
taught, there is not the sympathy and intellectual 
life awakened by contact with others. Some of the 
most influential Hindus in Bombay send their own 
daughters to school. In parts of the couiutry where 
the higher classes are not yet sufficiently entigliten- 
ed to permit this, children should be taught at home. 
The ff^stem of early marriages is> a greai dfraw- 
back to female education. In some eases, however,, 
it naay be turned to good account The busiband 
may insist upon his wife's education. A young 
Boan in Bombay brought his ehild-wifd^ to school,. 
saying that he wished her to learn all she eould, 

. It is not an easy task for a grownirup woman to 
acquire the art of reading. She has many teufpta- 
tions to oveiT^ome. Her husbaAd should give her 
every encouragement* As already mentioned^ he^ 
should be willmg to teaeh her himself. 

f The advantages, of. female education, is one 
of the most common subjects for essays in India^ 

Q 
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Bat deeds are wanted, Dot mere tc^orcb. lavinostoiie 
says, " It is not by grand meetings, fine speeches, 
and much excitement that anything great is done. 
No, it is by hard work, working in quiet, working 
under a sense of God's presence everywhere." 

The Pars! female sdiools in Bombay originated 
with the young men belonging to the Students* 
Literary and Scientific Society. They thought that 
there had been sufficient talking, and that Uie time 
had come for action. Several members of the 
Sociaiby, not only volunteered as teachers, but offered 
apartments in their own houses to serve as tempo- 
rary school-rooms. The hours of instruction were 
fixed in the morning, so as not to interfere with the 
duties of the volunteer teachers during the day. After 
six ixionths, regular paid teachers were appointed. 

Let the student do what he can to promote female 
education within the family circle, and exert all 
his influence to extend it among the people gener- 

Women in Society. 

There is a very great difference between the 
position in society of European and Hindu ladies. 
The former mix freely with their friends, and often 
attend public meetinga The latter, in most parts 
of Indiaji are kept closely secluded, — even near male 
relations not being permitted to see their faces. 

In ancient times in India, the customs with xecrard 
to women more resembled those in Europe. *The 
Kamayana and Mahabharata contain many allusions 
to women appearing in public In the Raghuvansa, 
a king, Dilipa, travels with his queen, Sudakshinai 
in an open carriage, both of them asking questions 
of the people jihey met about road-side plants. la 
the Mahavira Charita princes and princesses, entire 
strangers to each other, are openly introduced in the 
same company. 
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It must, however, be admitted that there are other 
instances which tend to show the seclusion of 
women. Lakshman expresses his astonishment on 
finding a woman alone in a jungle. " What ! art thou 
wandering fearless, whose form is that of one who 
should not see even the sun V The laws of Manu 
had an injurious effect upon female liberty. 

The conquest of India by the MuhammadaDs 
tended powerfully to degrade the position of women. 
The Koran permits polygamy and divorce. Marriage 
can be dissolved at any time at the simple will and 
fancy of the husband. A traveller met an Arab, 
not an old man, who had been married fifty times. 
According to Muhammadan law, a man can look 
upon any married woman (near relatives excepted) 
as within his reach by marriage, the present husband 
consenting. Every married woman can become the 
lawful wife of any man she may captivate, if she 
can persuade her husband to pronounce a divorce. 
Muhammadans are, therefore, compelled to keep their 
wives closely confined, or the foundations of society 
would be broken up. 

The Musalman rulers of India took into * their 
zenanas beautiful Hindu women, even although 
married. To avoid such outrages, women were kept 
within doors or carefully veiled. In course of time 
the Hindus, in the seclusion of wotnen, acted like 
M uhammadans. 

The following remarks are from the BeTigal 
Magazi/ne:. — 

" The Muhammadan rule, we may say, was the 
cause of female degradation in India, and while, 
under better auspices, men have, with marvellous 
rapidity, risen and improved by mental culture and 
education, women have not had the same oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement, and therefore have not 
been able to keep pace with the men. In male 
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society bo trace is now to be found of the rule 
which the battle of Plassey overturned. In female 
society you can scarcely recognise the change which 
that battle has produced in the destiny of Bengal 
and of India." 

Women in this country should again be allowed 
the liberty they had in ancient times. 

, As in the case of female education^ some of the 
strongest opponents of the change will be the women 
themselves. Like prisoners immured all their lives, 
they have no idea of the sweets of liberty. Their 
notions of modesty also require to be corrected. 
'' In their estimation/' it has been said, ^^o, woman 
who baa not seen the face of any other man than 
her husbandj if such a thing be possible, is a prodigy 
of virtue.^' Yet some women, who are so careful 
about veiling their faces, do not scruple to use among 
themselves the most filthy language. True modesty 
arises from purity of heart. It may be possessed by 
ladies who mix freely in society, while it may be 
absent in those who take the gi'catest care to avoid 
being seen. But intelligent Hindu ladies will gladly 
avail themselves of more liberty. 

The objection may be raised, that, considering 
the state of morals in India, the introduction of 
women into society would lead to great eviL 
The idea> is entertained by many that society 
must be reformed before such a course can be 
taken with safety. It is gi-anted that the pre- 
vailing moral tone requires to be elevated; but 
female influence is one of the most powerful agencies 
which can be employed for this purpose. This has 
been abundantly shown by experience. The presence 
of women at social gatherings puts a stop to coarse 
jests and all improper behaviour. When fathers and 
mothers bring their families together, they dare not 
give. way to anything indecent. 
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It is not proposed to copy European example 
in all respects. English ladies often squander large 
sums of money on dress, the fashion of which is 
constantly changing. The Indian costume is much 
more graceful and becoming. Native balls, with 
dancing, are by no means recommended. 

Nor are sudden great changes advocated. The 
first step is to have more intercourse between 
members of the same family. Father and mother, 
brothers and sisters^ should mix with each other, 
instead of living apart as they often do at present. 
Taking meals together is a matter of great impor- 
tance. " At no time does family Kfe look more 
beautiful than when father and mother and children 
are seated around the family table. . Nowhere is 
the family so made to feel its unity. There is no 
more pleasant and cheerful occasion in a well- 
ondered home. There is no better opportunity, for 
parents of piety and culture, to inculcate lessons of 
thankfulness aind temperance, to train to habits 
of unselfishness and to gracefiil acts of kindipess, 
and to giv6 ease and refinement of manners." 

Next, let relatives, male and female, visit each 
other. Instead of calling separately, or the men 
talk^iBg with men and the women going into the 
female upartments, let all meet together a&d con- 
verse. The same course should be followed at enter- 
tainments. Friends who are not relatives, may 
gxadually be ti^ated in a similar manner. Ladies 
should not, however, be introduced to persons who 
iire immoral. The company of such should be 
shtmned by alL 

Hindu women ought to be taken to museums and 
other si^ts, which will expand their minds and 
give them fresh ideas. 

The great objection will be, " What will people 
^y V To this the Indian R&forrmr replies : " They 
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•tain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman youth 
in Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed 
io be 'very melancholy. A person noticing his pen- 
«ive looks^ inquired whether he had quarrelled with 
•his father, and advised him to return home. The 
youth told him that he was in trouble on account 
.of his daughter's marriage. He had not succeeded 
in finding a husband for her, and he was obliged to 
beg to meet the marriage expenses. The class of 
Brahmans to which he belonged betroth their chil- 
dren imanediately after their birth. If they do 
not, they lose their honour and respectability. 

But in most eafies the children are «eveml years 
old when married. A little boy on his marriage 
•day, not seeing his mother near, began to cry, and 
the bride followed his example through sympathy. 
A peiBon present had a €ane, which he showed as 
if he was going to strike them, which made them 
•stop. But in the bridal chamber the poor boy made 
'himself hoarse crying, " where is mamma ?" 

Early marriage is promoted by Hindu parents, 
'because they wish to get so impertant an event 
•over as sooia as possible, and because they consider 
'Umt it will save their children from much liarm. 
While there are certain advantages connected with 
it, they are more than outweighed by the attendant 
evils. The following are some objections to early 
marriages: ' 

1. The wishes of the two persons to be Tnarried 
are not consfidted. — Mere children are incapable of 
forming a judgment. Generally also, the future hus- 
band and wife never see each other till the marriage 
(day. To secure happiness, there must be mutual af- 
fection and similarity of thought and feeling. The 
Hindu marriage system is like a lotteiy. The two 
persons united far life may become attached to 
«ach other or they may not. There would be. more 
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happy marriages if they were deferred tiU those most 
interested could choose for themselves. 

2. Early marriages generally cut short female 
education, — Hindu girls are bright scholars, and 
often get on well. But just at the time when they ' 
could profit most from instruction, marriage inter- 
venes, and school must be abandoned. This not only 
prevents them from continuing their studies, but 
frequently causes them to foiget, in course of time, 
what they have learned. 

8. Early marriages hinder the progress of th6 
husband in learnmg, — An unmarried student is free 
to devote all his time and strength to his books. One 
who is married must also attend to his wife and 
children. Petty household matters are forced upon' 
his notice ; he is importuned for ornaments ; he is 
often drawn into domestic quarrels. Instead of prose- 
cuting his studies, he accepts the first obtainable 
fiitaation ; while, if better qualified, he might have 
occupied a higher position through life. 

4». Early marriages tend to produce feeble 
children. — Every farmer knows, that if a bullock ia 
worked when too young, it never becomes strong and 
vigorous. It is the same with women. If they 
bear children too early, their constitution is injured, 
and they become prematurely old. Many of the 
Hindus are the children of children. It is therefore 
not surprising that they are weak in body, and that 
so many die in infency. 

0. Young mothers are incapable of training 
their children. — It is not an easy duty to bring up 
a child in the right way. Much wisdom and judg- 
ment are required to prevent the child from being 
petted and spoiled. These cannot be expected in a 
mother who is herself little more than a child. It 
may be said that she will be assisted by her mother- 
in-law. But a child is always most influenced by its 
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own mother, and the mother-in-law, very probably, 
is an ignorant woman. 

(). The large proportion of widows in India is 
partly owing to early marriages. — About one-third of 
all that are born die before they are five yeai-s of age. 
Others are cut off in youth. If mere giris are manied, 
it is plain that a number of their husbands must die 
before they attain puberty. The unhappy girls are, ac- 
cording to Hindu usage, doomed to be widows for Ufe. 

7. Early mar^nages tend to poverty.-^Lsind can 
produce only a certain amount of grain. The quan- 
tity may be increased by skilful cultivation, but 
there is a limit. Suppose that there are two ryots, 
each having ten bigahs of land ; but one with three 
children, the other with six. If the produce of both 
farms and the allotment to the children were the 
same, the share of each child would be one-third in 
the one case and one-sixth in the other ; that is, 
the former would have twice as much as the latter. 
Suppose that each, of the family of three married 
and had three children, the total number of children 
would be nine. If each of the £a.mily of six married 
and had six children, the total number of children 
would be thirty-six. With the same produce the 
share of each of the latter would be only one-fourth 
of the foimer. Taking similarly another generation, 
there would be 27 children in the one case and 216 
in the latter. In the fourth generation, there would 
be 81 to 1,296. Such would be the rate of increase, 
if there were no deaths. 

Where there is plenty of waste land, families may 
multiply without suffering; but otherwise they 
must sink deeper and deeper into poverty. In some 
parts of India, there is very little unoccupied land, 
and the people, as a rule, will not emigrate. With 
large families, the share of food for each person must 
become smaller and smaller. 
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In former times, the population was kept down 
by war, famine, and pestilence. The Indian 
Rajahs frequently fought with each other, and 
many men were killed in battle ; millions some- 
times perished through famines ; the small-pox 
and other diseases carried off great numbers. The 
British Oovemment has put a stop to war ; during 
famines, large quantities of grain are now brought 
from other provinces, and life is preserved ; through 
vaccination, dispensaries, and other means, the death- 
rate from disease is diminishing. But all these things, 
good in themselves, if the population increase too 
rapidly, will, in the end, cause more misery. Sup- 
pose some rabbits were shut up in a field surround- 
ed by a high wall and protected from beasts of prey : 
they would go on multiplying till they starved. If 
human beings act in the same way, the consequences 
must be similar. Men, instead of behaving like 
brutes, which never think of the future, should use 
the reason which God has given them. 

One ^eat remedy for the evils mentioned under 
this head, is to postpone marriage till the husband 
is able to support a family. 

Two obstacles in India to suitable marriages may 
be briefly mentioned. 

1. Astrology. — Among Hindus one of the first 
steps taken, when a marriage is contemplated, is 
to compare horoscopes. If the results are consid- 
ered unfavourable, the proposed union is abandoned* 
Astrology is an exploded superstition. It arose 
from ignorance of the planets, supposed to be the- 
abodes of powerful deities. The planets are mere 
masses of earth and stone ; horoscopes are utterly 
worthlesa Maridages should be regulated by other 
considerations. 

2. Caste, — This is a much more serious hindrance. 
Originally the Hindus professed to have only four 
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castes. Now the sub-divisions that will not inter- 
many with each other ai-e without number, and 
thus the difficulty of foiining eligible matebes is 
greatly increased. 

The rank and social position of husband and wife 
should not be greatly unequal ; but the absurd rales 
of caste prevent many marriages which would be 
highly adrantageous to both parties. 

Makrugb Expenses. — An inordinate love of 
praise is a great weakness of the Hindus. Skilfdl 
flatterers can induce them to part with almost ereiy- 
thing they possess. There are many Brahmans and 
others who live in idleness, depending for support 
on what they can obtain, througli their cunning, from 
the industrious. On festive occasions, they come 
together from all parts, and, for their own profit^ do 
their utmost to encourage extravagant expenditure. 
In this they ai*e seconded by ignorant women, who 
are as fond qf show as children, and, like them,, think 
only of the present. 

On the conduct of a Hindu with regard to 
marriage, it has been remarked : — 

'' This grand era in his existence must not pass into 
oblirion without some demonstration of splendour ; 
and however empty his purse, the applause of the 
rabble must be gained^ and the appetites of an 
endless host of friends tcrA relatiocis regaled with a 
solid feast. To a man whose life is bound upi in 
show, the plaudits of the giddy multitude and the 
eongratulations of his own connections present aa 
objeet worthy of his ambition. The triumph of the 
moment outweighs every other cohsidenttion, and he 
spends with a profuse liberality what it will require 
years to. replace. Under these circumslances, it is 
by no means matter of surprise that the expenses 
of a wedding should bear no proportion to the 
mjeans. of the. eontri^ting jnirties^ and that wbea 
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1^ — I 1 1"^^ ' — ' ' " 

a man expends the aggregt^te of hh ineoniQ for years 
on a siogle event, he should involve himaelf in 
debt and disgr^^oe/' 

Some ptt^rents spend on marriages the money tbey 
have been accumulating for years. This is wrong. 
Money should be usefully employed, not squandered* 
If a man laid out several years' income on a large firo 
of sandal wood> which left nothing behind but some 
ashes, he ^ould be looked upon as a fool. Extrava- 
gant expenditure at marriages is similarly to b^ 
condemned, and the applause of the mob i$ as 
worthless as ashes. 

Many parents, however, are obliged to borrow at 
high interest for marriage expenses. Half an anna 
a month on the rupee, or 36 per cent a year, is a 
commmon rate of interest ; the poor sometimes 
require to pay double that rata Hence, a large 
proportion of their hard-won earnings go to support 
money-lenders. Jewels are generally first given as 
security; the ryot's cattle sometimes follow, and even 
3iis land is mortgaged, till he becomes the mere slave 
of the money-lender. If the money which is thus 
wasted were usefully employed, it would contribute 
greatly to the future comfort of the young couple. 

The enormous sum required to marry a daughter, 
led the Rajputs, in many cases, to destroy their 
female infants. That the murderers of their own 
offspring should go unpunished, and fools who 
squandered their money should be admired, showed 
a very lamenti^ble state of feeling. The British 
Oovemment ksa^ made strenuous efforts to check 
female infanticida 

Sensible men are aware of the unhappy conse- 
quences of the present system. One lover of his 
country gave iip a good official position that he 
might devote his time to the reform of this abuse. 
The great difficulty is, that the intelligent;, who se® 
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its evils, are as much guided by the rabble as the 
ignorant. 

It is quite right to rejoice at marriages. Within 
due limits, the entertainment of relations and 
friends is becoming. But let the educated discounte- 
nance by every means in their power the foolish 
and immoral expenditure which now prevails. 

Widows. — The inhumanity with which widows 
have been treated is one of the foulest blots upon 
the Hindu character. A poor girl is given by her 
father in marriage. " She may never have set her 
eyes upon her husband except on the wedding day ; 
she is still living at her father's house ; but if the 
man who calls her wife die, she is his widow, and 
his widow for life. She is stripped of all her orna- 
ments, her dress is changed for the widow's robe, 
and, in some parts of the country, her rich black 
hair is shaved. Then begins a life of bitterness : 
fcihe is charged with her husband's death ; he has 
been taken from her to punish her sin in a former 
birth ; the younger she is, the greater sinner she 
must have been to be overtaken so soon ; and her 
accusations are proportionally malignant. Her pres- 
ence is a curse ; it must never blight social festivity 
iior sacred ritual ; the house is cursed for her sake ; 
no accident or misfortune occurs, but it is her fault. 
She is the drudge, the butt, the sorrow, the re- 
}>roach of her family." If her husband has been a 
Brahman, according to the Smirti, "The widow 
shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on a 
bed ; if she do so, her husband falls from Swarga." 

For many centuries the horrible practice of Sati 
prevailed over a great part of India. The unfortu- 
nate widow was told that if she burnt herself with 
the dead body of her husband, both would be happy 
in Indra's heaven for as many years as there are 
hairs upon the human body. Many^ with. this 
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false hope in view and to escape a life of wretched- 
ness, consented to " eat fire." To prevent them, 
however, from afterwards changing their minds, 
they were drugged, and kept down upon the funer- 
al pile by bamboos, while their dying shrieks were 
drowned by harsh music. In the name of religion, 
a son set fire to a funeral pile which consumed his 
living mother with the dead body of his fathei*. 
In the year 181 7, it was found that, on an average, 
two widows were burnt alive in Bengal every day. 
After long and careful inquiry, the British Govern- 
ment, in 1829, forbade Sati, and eventually it was 
checked in Native States. 

It is supposed that the cruel treatment of widows 
and forbidding them to marry, arose from a fear 
lest they should poison husbands whom they dis- 
liked, and marry othera Professor Wilson says of 
Hindu tales, '^ The greater number of them turn 
upon the wickedness of women, the luxury, profli- 
gacy, treachery, the craft of the female sex." Such 
representations of Hindu women are false and 
libellous, disgraceful to those who make them. The 
women of India have some noble qualities, not- 
withstanding the manner in which they have been 
treated. They are affectionate wives and loving 
mothers, willing to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of their families. 

The course prescribed by justice is always the best 
When a wife dies, the husband has the right of 
man'ying again. When the husband dies, upon 
what principle should the wife be compelled to 
remain in perpetual widowhood ? By forbidding 
the marriage of widows, a girl is doomed to a life of 
misery. Nor is this the worst effect. Women 
without husbands are apt to become the victims of 
seducers, and to hide their shame, the children are 
not unfrequently destroyed. What father, with right 
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fteelings, wotildVish such a fate to befall his daughter ? 
or what affectioiiate brother would wish it to be the 
portion of his sister ? 

The British Government, which put a stop to 
Sati, endeavoured to atneliorate the condition of 
widows by passing a law in 1856 permitting them 
to marry. It is to be regretted that hitherto the 
effect has been trifling. Widows are still treated 
as before, and widowers of fifty years marry girls ten 
years old. If widowers and others married widows, 
they would obtain women fit to be wives, instead of 
children, and the happiness of the country would be 
greatly increased. 

Polygamy. — Fortunately this is not very common 
inmong Hindus. By making the proportion of the 
sexes nearly equal, God has clearly shown that He 
designs that one husband should possess one wife. 
Where this law is violated, evil is the restdt. Polyg- 
amy introduces a large amount of enty, jealousy, 
and strife into the families where it prevails. 

The monstrous system of Kulin Polygamy still 
^^sts, to some extent, in Bengal. A Kulin Brah- 
ma*i may have fifty wives in different parts of the 
country. A man of seventy years receives a large 
Slim to knarry a girl of ten. When the wedding 
ceremonies are over, he leaves his new wife in her 
father's house, and will not visit her again unless 
he receive a handsome present. 

I be Elevatloii of Women. 

One of the first steps to raising the condition of 
women in India is to acquire more correct ideas 
of the place they are intended to occupy. Woman 
was not designed to be a mere cook or plaything. 
While attentive to the bodily wants of her husband, 
she has the far higher duty of fostering in him every 
virtuous feeling. Upon her mainly devolves the 
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training of the cMldren, whick powerfully influeacea 
their whole foture age, Wamen, by being kept in 
ignoranee^ have been rendered un& to discharge 
aright such important duties, and been reduced to 
a condition little higher than that of the inferior 
animald. yien, by denying women their rights, 
have degraded themselves and their children. 

It is to be hoped that a better state of things is 
in prospect. The professed desire of many for the 
education of women is sheer hypocrisy, for the fe- 
male members of their families are kept in gross 
ignorance. Still, a few are sincere^ and where in* 
telligent respectable men set the example, others 
will follow. 

Let the student begin at home. If he is married^ 
let him see that his wife is taught to read, and let 
him strive in every way to improve the condition 
of women. 

'* The time has come," says Mill, " when, if women 
are not raised to the intellectual level of men, men 
will be pulled down to the mental level of women." 
The same truth is thus expressed by Tennyson: — 

*' Woman's cause is man's $ they rise or sink 
HogetibBx, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free." 

The elevation of women is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Br. Kay draws from this an argument in 
favour of its Divine origiD, " Let us think only/' 
says he, " of what meets the eye on the most super- 
fieial survey of the worid ; of such facts as these :— ^ 
that polygamy has prevailed over almost the whole 
expanse of Asia ; that throughout the vast empire of 
China and in the greater part of India, female 
children are betrothed in in&ncy ; that in almost 
every pagan race, ancient or modem, females are 
given away in marriage without their own consent ; 
that inmany they are ^ught and sold i;n the market ; 
that divoree can in most eases be had on easy terma ; 
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that not only the Brahman of India^ but the Poly- 
nesian savage^ and even the Negro slave of the West 
Indies, would feel themselves degraded^ if they 
allowed their wives to eat with them * that intellec- 
tual culture, when apart from the sanctifying 
influences of Christianity, has nowhere checked, — 
has rather precipitated, — the derangement of the 
relation of the sexes to each other ; — let these facts 
be duly weighed, and then let us turn to witness 
the purifying and ennobling operation of Chris- 
tianity on the character of woman, raising her, — 
I will not say, to a position of equality with man, 
but to the consciousness of her own proper work 
as his counseller, fellow-worker and comforter ; and 
who will not admit the supernatural origin of a 
religion which alone has provided means (at once so 
simple and so profoundly efficacious) for subduing 
' the corruption that is in the world through lust V ' 

'^ This lender reverence for woman," says another 
writer, " is no mere product of culture and civili- 
^tion, for it was unknown to Greece and Rome in the 

zenith of their refinement; it is the reflection 

on earth of that self-devoting love which brought 
the Son of God down from heaven ; it is an echo of 
those accents which, on the hills of Galilee and in 
thestreetsof Jerusalem, ever drew to the Saviour's 
side those who needed His love the most." 

When the women of India accept God^s offered 
mercy through Jesus Christ, when their hearts arjB 
purified by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
then will they be raised to their true position, be- 
coming " ministering angels" to all around them, 
and encouraging every good and noble aspiration. 

XVII.— Caste. 

The desire to tyrannise over others, is natural to 
the evil heart of man. Either force or fraud may be 
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employed to gain the end Slave hunters have gone 
to an African village, and by means of their 
weapons have reduced the inhabitants to bondage. 
The story, however, is told that, on one occasion, 
bright, polished fetters were provided. The un- 
suspecting people were invited to put them on as 
ornaments. They were then fastened, and the 
wearers came under the power of those by whom 
they had been beguiled. Through a similar artifice, 
cunning men have contrived to enslave the entire 
Hindu population of India ; while, at the same time, 
they have persuaded the ignorant multitude to look 
upon their iron chains as jewels of gold. The de- 
ceivers are the Brahmans ; the yoke is the system 
of caste. So successful has been the stratagem, that 
many would rather sacrifice their lives than violate 
caste regulations. The correctness of the above 
remarks will now be shown. 

Dr. John Muir, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
has carefully examined the Vedas, Puranas, &c., with 
regard to the development of caste. A volume which 
he has published, contains numerous extracts from 
them, showing that " the sacred books of the 
Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account 
of the origin of the castes ; but, on the contrary, 
present the greatest varieties of speculation on the 
subject.^* 

The common idea is, that the castes issued from 
the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Brahma. The 
oldest reference to this is in the hymn Purnsha 
Sukta of the Rig Veda. Dr. Muir says, that ^' it is 
doubtful whether, in the form in which it is there 
presented, this representation is anything more than 

an allegory but in Manu and the Puranas the 

mystical import of the Vedic text disappears, and 
the figurative narrative is hardened into a literal 
statement, of fact." According to one account, Manu 
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was the fiBither of all men ; whilst in another they 
are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The Yayu Purana dedares that the separation 
into castes did not take place until men had become 
deteriorated in the Treta Age. The Mahabharata in 
one passage asserts, that originally there was no 
distinction of classes, the existing distribution having 
arisen out of differences of character and occupation. 

The true Sanskrit name for caste, says Max Mliller, 
is vama, colour. The Aryan invaders of India 
were white compared with the aborigiaes, whom 
they termed a " black-sprung host." Their features 
also differed to some extent The Aryan gods are 
frequently praised for their beautiful noses, while 
the aborigines are called *' goat-nosed and noseless." 
The white and black races were the two great classes 
in Vedic times. By degrees, the caste system was 
developed. 

" The three occupations of the Aryans in India were 
fighting, cultivatiog the soil^ and worshipping the 
gods. Those who fought the battles of the people 
would naturally acquire influence and rank, and 
th^r leaders appear in the Veda as Bajahs or kings. 
Those who did not share in the fighting woiSd 
occupy a more humble position ; they were called 
Vig, Vaisyas, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
annies. But a third occupation, that of worship* 
ping the gods, was evidently considered by the whole 
nation to be as important and as truly essential to 
thQ well-being of the country, as fighting against 
enemies or cultivating the soil.'^* 
. At first any one might preside at a sacrifice. Qreat 
importance was attached to the hymns which were 
sung. '^ A hymn by which the gods had been invoked 
at the beginning of a battle, and which had secured 

• Max MuUer, " Chips," Vol. II., 329. 
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to the king a victory over his enemies, Vir^ con- 
sidered an unfailing spell, and it became the sacked 
war-song of a whole tribe." These hymns were 
handed down from father to son as the most valu- 
able heir-loom. Writing was then unknown. A 
knowledge of the hymns was confined to a certain 
class who " impressed the people with the belief that 
the slightest mistake in the words or in the pronunci- 
ation of the words, would rouse the anger of the gods. 
Thus they became masters of all religious ceremonies, 
the teachers of the people, the ministers of kings. 
Their favour was courted, their anger dreaded, by a 
pious but credulous race."* 

There were sanguinary struggles between the 
priests and Kshatriyas, before the king consented to 
bow before the Brahman. " Thrice seven times," says 
the Mahabharata, " did Parasurama clear the earth 
of the Kshatriya caste." When the laws of Manu were 
compiled (probably about 800 B. C.) the supremacy 
of the Brahmans had been firmly established. 

Manu attributes the multiplication of the castes 
to marriages between them ; but Max Miiller says, 
*' If we look more carefully we shall find that most 
of these mixed castes are in reality the professions, 
trades, and guilds of a half-civilized society." The 
Brahmans encouraged such subdivisions, for it 
enabled ihem the more easily to hold the people in 
subjection. 

Some of the evils of the Hindu caste system may 
be noticed. 

1. Caste is founded on a lie, — There are no such 
distinctions in the human race as it asserts. God 
" hath made of one blood all nations of men." Shakes- 
peare says, " Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew 
bands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions ?" Similar sentiments are found in the Maha- 

• Max Miiller. 
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bharata : " Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, grief, appre- 
hension, hunger, fatigue, prevail over all ; by what, 
then, is caste discriminated ?" 

2 . Caste puffs up certain classes with pride, — The 
Brahmans claimed to be Bhudevas, gods upon earth, 
and sought to exact for themselves divine honours. 
A Brahman dipped his toe into water which a 
Sudra drank as sufficient to insure future happiness. 
By the laws of Manu, a once-born man who insults 
a Brahman is to have his tongue slit. Land given 
to Brahmans merits heaven. The Brahmans " allege 
that they have, in many instances, kicked and beaten 
and cursed and frightened and degraded the highest 
deities, and distressed and destroyed their children." 
It is evident that the whole system of Hinduism is 
a device of the Brahmans. 

3. Caste keeps nnany of the people of India in 
social degradatton. — Some are regarded as below the 
brutes. Dogs may freely enter the houses of the 
high castes ; but they would be polluted if ceiiain 
human beings passed beyond the threshold. A Sudra 
told a respectable European not to come into his 
house, for otherwise he would require to spend money 
for its purification. The lower castes were not allowed 
to enter courts of justice, but had to give evidence 
outside. A teacher was once appointed to a school 
attended by low castes. As it would have polluted 
him to beat them, the defilement passing along the 
eane^ he kept a heap of clods, and when any boy 
misbehaved he pelted him. The Brahmans in Tra- 
vancore required certain castes not to approach nearer 
than 74 paces. 

All the higher classes unite in degrading the lower 
orders of the people, whatever be their worth. It 
must, however, also be confessed that some of 
the fiercest caste disputes have arisen among pariahs 
and others near the bottom of the scale. 
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4, • Caste is a great obstacle to progress. — Under 
this system, the Hindus remained stationary for 
centuries. Each man blindly followed the customs 
uf his caste, and no improvements were attempted. 
Inventions in other countries were unknown, for it 
was forbidden, under pain of excommunication, to 
leave India. 

5. Caste divides vnan from man, — It splits up 
the Hindus into thousands of sections, each caring 
only for its own members. So long as it exists, 
the Hindus can never become a nation in the prop- 
er sense of the word. All other people are despis- 
ed as unclean Mlechchas. Among the Hindus them- 
selves, caste leads to many qu^-rrels, which occasion- 
ally end even in bloodshed. It is often the cause 
of gross inhumanity. " A traveller falls down sick 
in the streets of a village. Nobody knows what caste 
he is of, therefore, nobody goes near him, lest they 
should become polluted ; he wastes to death before 
the eyes of a whole community, unless the jackals 
take courage from his helpless state to finish him 
a little sooner." A poor man once lay crushed, with 
broken limbs, under a cocoa-nut tree, which had 
fallen upon him. The spectators made no effort to 
remove the load, because the sufferer belonged to 
another caste. 

C. Caste concentrates aU religion in outward 
ceremony, — It visits with severe punishment any 
breach of its frivolous rules, while it disregards the 
greatest crimes. A man may be guilty of dakoity 
and murder ; this does not affect his caste ; but let 
him take a glass of water from a European, and it 
is immediately destroyed. A felon in a jail has been 
known to throw away his food because the shadow 
of a European fell upon it accidentally. "Other 
religions,^' it has been remarked, " may be seated in 
the mind and soul, — but the stronghold of Hinduism 
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is the stomach ... In Hinduism alone man has the 
power to stand between heaven and his fellow- 
creatures^ and to affect their fate beyond the grave. 
Let half a dozen Hindus seize one of their own 
caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden food down his 
throaty and that man has ceased to have any rights in 
this world or the next." The most important dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong are obliterated 
by caste. 

A writer in the Indw Prakash thus points out 
the tyranny and evil effects of the system : — 

" The question is not about going to England, but 
about an unmanly submission to the vilest and most 
absurd prejudices of the caste system and Hinduism, 
which nothing can check and uproot but a spirit of 
noble independence, rigid moral firmness,and genuine 
patriotism. The prohibition to go to England 
is the least of our complaints against the tyranny of 
caste. Does a Brahman wish to marry his daughter 
at a mature and properly marriageable age ? Then 
comes the tyrant caste and says, ^ You shall not keep 
your daughter unmarried beyond the age of 8 or 10, 
unless you choose to incur the penalty of excom- 
munication.' Does a man wish to countenance, 
either by deed or by word, the marriage of little girls 
plunged into life-long misery and degrading widow- 
hood ? Caste says, ^ No, you will be excommunicated.' 
Does a Brahmin wish to dine with a man of another 
caste ? However thick friends they may be of 
one another, caste says, ' No, you must not do that, 
or you will be excommunicated.' Does a man wish 
to dispense with any of the unmeaning ceremonies 
with which Native society is hampered, caste says, 
* No, or you will be excommunicated.^ If a Brahman 
feels thirsty and has no other water but such as is 
brought by a Sudra near him, he cannot drink it, 
/or caste forbids it at the pain of excommunication. 
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Thus the tyranny of caste extends from the most 
trifling to the most important affairs of Hindu life. 
It cripples the independent action of individuals, 
sows the seed of bitter discord between the different 
sections of society^ encourages the most abominable 
practices, and dries up all the springs of that social, 
moral, and intellectual freedom which alone can 
secure greatness, whether to individuals or nations/' 

" Oh God, have mercy on our fallen-countrymen. 
Give them true knowledge of thy Fatherhood, and 
their brotherhood ; that our countless millions may 
be bound by one social tie, and joining hand with 
hand, and heart with heart, move onward in the 
path of freedom and righteousness^ knowledge and 
glory, and national regeneration." 

It may be objected that there is a great deal of 
caste feeling even in England. Different classes keep 
aloof from each other to a large extent, as in India. 
But there is a very important distinction. According 
to Hinduism, caste depends upon birth and is indelible. 
A man of one caste can no more become of another 
caste than an ass may be changed into a horse. In 
England, however, the lowest may attain the highest 
rank. A shoemaker, by his talents, has raised 
himself to the peerage. No one is polluted by the 
touch of another. At the same time, it must be 
allowed that in England there is too much pride of 
rank and wealth. Mr. Justice Talfourd, in some of 
his last words, lamented " that separation between 
class and class which is the great curse of British 
society, and for which we are all, more or less, in our 
respective spheres, in some degree responsible.*' 

Instead of arbitrary and absurd caste rules, let 
society be guided by .the will of God, and what is 
right in itself. Injustice and cruelty can never 
promote the true well-being of any people. It is not 
proposed to obliterate distinctions of rank. On the 

S 
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selves on every side." A true patriot feels an interest 
in aZl bis countrymen. He does not seek to trample 
upon certain classes, and to exalt the section to which 
he belongs himself. His aim is the " greatest happiness 
of the greatest number." It is far more conducive to 
the weUare of a nation that wealth should be diffased, 
than that it should be concentrated in a few. There 
must be rich and poor in every country ; but it is 
highly important that there should be a large 
middle dasa 

True patriotism is quite consistent with a desire 
for the prosperity of other nations. The selfish 
feeling of the Greeks and Romans is as opposed to 
political economy as it is to sound morala A French 
king once asked a traveller about a certain country 
in the East which he had visited. The reply was, 
" Sire, it produces nothings and consumes nothing." 
The people raised just sufficient food for their scanty 
subsistence. They had no produce to export, and 
no money to pay for articles which they could not 
manufacture themselves. Compare, on the other hand, 
England and the United States, the two richest 
countries in the world. The commerce between 
them is greater than between any other nations, 
and the morp prosperous either country is, the moi*e 
is the other benefited. 

" We live," says Huxley, " in a world which is 
full of misery and ignorance, and the plain duty of 
each and all of us is to try and make the little comer 
he can influence somewhat less miserable and some- 
what less ignorant than it was before he entered it." 

The Common People.— In all ages of the 

world and in all countries, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the rich and powerful to enslave the 
masses. Nearly three thousand years ago Solomon 
wrote, *' So I returned and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun, and behold the 
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tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter." 

This state of ^ings existed in ancient times even 
among nations the greatest lovers of liberty. In 
Greece there were only a few freemen ; all others were 
slaves, treated often with great severity. The feel- 
ings of the Romans were expressed by one of their 
greatest poets, odi profanum vulgua, 1 hate the 
ignorant multitade. 

For untold generations, India presented similar 
features. Rajahs and their wives blazed with jew- 
els; the people generally were sunk in the deepest 
poverty. The Brahmans sought to monopolise all 
learning. They compared the sayings of wisdom in 
the mouth of a Sudra to butter in the mouth of a 
dog. A Hindi proverb shows how ryots were re- 
garded. " By two things you may distinguish a 
bullock from a ploughman,— by its horns and its tail." 

There is now some desire to improve the con- 
dition of the masses. The question is, what means 
can best be employed for this purpose ? 

1. EdiLcation is one of iJie vnost powerful 
(igendes, — The ignorant are like poor dutnb cattle^ 
which, however ill-used, bear all in silence. When 
men are educated, they acquire a knowledge of 
their rights as human beings, and will not 
tamely submit to oppression. A person unacquaint- 
ed with accounts may easily be defrauded. The 
illiterate often yield to unjust exactiona A petty 
official once said to some rj'ots that, if they gave 
him a present, he would make such and such 
a representation about their lands. The lyots 
had attended school ; *i30, instead of giving the 
bribe, they told him who asked it, tnat if he 
made a false statement, they would report him to 
the collector. 
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The British Govemmenfc is seeking to provide 
schools for the people. Educated Hindus should 
encourage the eflFort. 

2. Foresight should he inculcated, — It has been 
shown that the great tendency to get in debt is one 
of the curses of India. A few money-lenders fatten, 
while the masses are on the brink of starvation. 
How much happier would the people be, if, instead 
of so much of their earnings going in interest, they 
had all to themselves. Reckless expenditure at 
marriages and other ceremonies, is one of the chief 
causes of debt. The evil effects of this should be 
pointed out on every snifcable opportunity. 

Marriage is another matter in which prudence is 
necessary. Some districts are already densely in- 
habited, and the condition of the people, unless due 
means are employed, roust become worse and worse. 
A man should be able to support a wife before he 
marries. 

3. The people should beireated with justice. — Every 
honourable man will scorn to take advantasfe of 
the ignorance and helplessness of the poor. The edu^ 
cated should not only respect their rights themselves, 
but endeavour to obtain for them justice from all. 
Subordinates often demand illegal fees from ryots, 
or seek to obtain a share of the earnings of workmen. 
Unless they take every means to check it, ma^sters 
are responsible for such misconduct on the part 
of their servants. 

The good which may be done by proper represen- 
tations to government, will be noticed hereafter. 

4. Civility should be shown to alL — The human 
body contains many members, some regarded as 
more honourable than others ; but each is impor* 
tant in its place. It is the same with a commu- 
nity. Persons engaged in the meanest occupations 
render essential service, and their absence would 
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soon be severely felt. Where poor people have to 
do work of a disagreeable chara,cter, instead of being 
treated with disdain, they should receive more con- 
sideratrion. It has already been mentioned, that it 
is a mark of a true gentleman to be polite even to 
the lowest. The Bible command is, "Honour all 
men," 

5. Tke diffusion of a purer faith, — Upon this 
the elevation of the common people chiefly depends. 
They are now degraded by idolatry and supersti- 
tion. Every other blessing would gradually follow 
in the train of true religion. 

The great number of the masses gives them strong 
claims to sympathy. The rich can protect their own 
interests; the helplessness of the poor calls loudly 
for aid. The cruel treatment of the great bulk of the 
people for many centuries, is an additional reason 
for acting justly towards them at present. 

Duty to the Poor.— Pity for the distressed is 
a noble feeling which ought to be carefully cherished. 
We should sympathise with all who are in trouble, 
and make eflforts for their relief. The benevolent are 
everywhere esteemed, while those who care only for 
themselves are despised. 

Though well-directed charity is highly com- 
mendable, indiscriminate almsgiving, so common in 
India, does more harm than good. If a shopkeeper 
fed every day a strong beggar, supporting him in 
idleness, would this be true charity ? Much of the 
almsgiving in this country is similarly injurious in 
its effects. Lazy men are encouraged to depend 
upon the industrious, instead of supporting them- 
selves. Wealth is thus diminished. Much more 
grain would be raised if able-bodied beggars worked 
in the fields. 

Many idle vagabonds are entirely supported by 
the caste feasts and gifts so frequent in this country. 
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They go from place to place to be present on such 
occasions. No respectable persons attend, so the 
-whole is spent on the unworthy. If there were no 
such customs, lazy men would be compelled to work 
for their living, to their own great benefit. 

There are still more serious evils connected 
with indiscriminate almsgiving. Industry is a 
safeguard against temptation. When a man is 
busy^ he has no time to think of sinful pleasures, 
while the idle often give away to vice. Some of 
the worst men in India are the professed devotees 
of Siva, who wander about the country as beggars. 
They stupefy themselves with bhang, and are so 
dissolute that they dare not remain long in one place. 
They frequently extort alms from ignorant people, 
who foolishly dread their curses^ though these only 
harm their utterers. 

It will readily be admitted, that if alms were 
given to thieves, enabling them to spend their whole 
time in robbery, no merit would accrue to the donor. 
To support men in idleness and vice, is an act much 
of the same character. 

Many,however, give mainly from ostentation. Their 
object is to get a name for liberality. Jesus Christ 
says, " Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
to be seen of them ; otherwise ye have no reward of 
your Father which is in heaven." 

Wayland has the following remarks on duty to 
the poor : — 

" Simple poverty, or want, so long as a human 
being has the opportunity of labour sufficiently 
productive to maintain him, does not render him 
an object of charity. If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat, is the language no l6ss of reason 
than of revelation. If a man be indolent, the best 
discipline to which he can be subjected is, to suffer 
the evils of penury. Hence, ail that we are 
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required to do ia such a case is^ to provide 
such a person with labour^ and to pay him accord- 
ingly. This is the greatest kindness both to him and 
to society. Sometimes, however, from the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, a human being is left so desti- 
tute that his labour is insufficient to maintain 
him. Such is frequently the case with widows and 
orphans. This forms a manifest occasion for charity. 
Our conduct should be guided by the following 
rules : — 

" 1. Those who are poor, but yet are able to 
support themselves, should be enabled to do so by 
means of labour, and on no other condition. If 
they are too indolent to do this, they should suffer 
the consequences. 

*' 2. Those who are unable to support themselves 
wholly should be assisted only so far as they are 
thus unable. Because a man cannot do enough to 
support himself, thei'b is no reason why he should 
do nothing, 

'^ 3. Those who are unable to do anything, should 
have everything done for them which their condi* 
tion requires. Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, 
and the aged." 



XIX. — Europeans in India. 

One great distinction between an animal and a 
vegetable is that^ as a rule, the former is free to move 
about, while the latter is rooted to one spot. The 
animal can go in search of food and water, but they 
mast be brought to the vegetable or it will die. 

Some nations show a plant-like desire to confine 
themselves to their own countries ; others have a 
propensity to move about like animals. The English 
are especially noted for their roving disposition. 
Webster^ a distinguished American^ says of Great 
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Britain, that it is " a power which has dotted over the 
surface of the whole globe with her possessiom aad 
military posts^ whose morning drum -beat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.'^ 

About four thousand years ago, the ancestor:! of 
the English and the Aryan Hindus were living t(^e- 
ther^ speaking one common language. Max MiiUer 
says : — 

" The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, 
son and daughter, for dog and cow, for. heart and 
tears, for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-Euro- 
pean idioms, are like the watch- words of soldiers. 
We challenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he 
answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an 
Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. There 
was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Ger- 
mans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and Italians, the 
Persians and Hindus, were living together within the 
same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semi- 
tic and Turanian races." 

While the cry of some was *' Westward Ho ! " 
others went towards the rising sun, and pouring 
down the passes of the Hindu Kush, spread them- 
selves over the fertile plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges, either enslaving the aboriginal Turanians, 
or driving them to the mountain fastnesses of the 
Himalayas or the Vindhya Bange. 

After separation for thousands of years, the de- 
scendants of the western and eastern emigrants have 
met on the plains of India. There is no doubt that 
the circumstances call for great wisdom and forbear- 
ance. Lord Canning, in his parting address, remarked : 
" England has before her one of the most difficult 
problems that state policy can be called to solve ; 
the drawing together, with harmony and without 
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injustice to either side, two great races radically diflEer* 
ent in every thing that forms the character of 
man, but which, by the course of events, are being 
gradually brought face to face/^ 

It has been noticed that the fair-complexion ed 
Aryans despised the dark aborigines of India. Among 
the enligbtened, the prejudice of colour no longer 
exists ; allowance is also made for different habits ; 
mankind are felt to belong to one great family, whose 
happiness is best promoted by the prosperity of all its 
members. But, it must be admitted, that such sen- 
timents are yet confined to a few. The old anti* 
pathies still exist among the masses. Race antag- 
onism prevails even where there is no dilSerence of 
colour. The Bengalis and Hindustanis do not 
coalesce ; the French and Germans are unfriendly ; 
the English, the Irish, and the Scotch, speaking the 
same language, and subjects of the same Queen, have 
petty jealousies. 

India, the seat of caste, is a most favourable soil 
for the gi'owth of race antagonism, and it threatens 
to become a formidable evil. All true patriots 
should seek to check it to the utmost of their power. 

There are obstacles on the part of Europeans which 
hinder good feeling between the two races. Lord 
Canning, at the opening of the East Indian Railway 
to Rajxnahal, said : — 

" Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, 
for it is known to all the world, we Englishmen, with 
all our great national characteristics, are not, as a- 
people, conciliatory or attractive. God forbid that 
any of us should feel ashamed of his national char- 
acDer, or wish it to be other than it is. But notie 
among us will deny that the very virtues .of that 
character are not seldom exaggerated into faults." 

It must also be admitted that there are great difH- 
culties on the side of the Hindus. The majority 
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shrink from the very touch of Europeans as pollut- 
ing. Formerly at least, when Hindus had to shake 
hands with Englishmen, they afterwards purified 
themselves. Even the most friendly say ti) Euro- 
peans, like Shyloek to Bassanio : ^^ I will buy witfi you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you." Such feelings are a great 
bar to union. Hindus, accustomed from infancy to 
caste separation, attach little importance to this state 
of things. Englishmen, however, are apt to regard 
it as gi*ossly insulting. Queen Victoria could enter 
the humblest cottage in Britain, and sit down at the 
table, if cleanliness were observed. The Muhain- 
madan seclusion in which Hindu women are kept is 
another great hindrance to intimacy. The presence 
of ladies is one great charm in English society. If 
Native gentlemen and their wives could meet Euro- 
j)ean families, a kindly spirit would be greatly 
promoted. Babu Keshub Chunder Sen says of his 
countrymen : '' Their social customs are in a great 
measure obstacles in the way of friendly intercourse 
with foreigners." 

Some of the causes why Europeans are disliked 
in India may be briefly noticed. 

A great complaint in native newspapers now is, 
that educated Hindus cannot obtain Government 
employment on account of Europeans. It will be 
found on examination tliat this holds good in only a 
comparatively small number of cases. 

The entii'e Civil Service throughout India does 
not contain one thousand Europeans. In the Un- 
covenanted Service there are only about two 
thousand, many of whom may be considered as having 
made India their country. What are three thousand 
appointments among 240 millions ! Every year about 
five thousand candidates now come forward at tiie 
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University entrance examinations. Within quarter 
of a century, the number of pupils in English Schools 
and Colleges has been trebled, and tho great 
bulk of them seek to obtain ofi&ces under Government. 
Hence the present difficulty in getting situations. 
If all Government appointments held by Europeans 
were given to Natives, in a single year things would 
be as at present. In England, only a small propor- 
tion of educated men expect Government employ- 
ment. The great majority look forward to the learned 
professions, commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. So should it be in India. 

Another prejudice against Europeans is, that they 
are supposed to drain the country of if« wealth. 
So far Irom thia^ being the case, India, through their 
instrumentality, is much richer than before. The 
money which they draw in salaries is small, com- 
pared with the great impulse they have given to 
commerce. Where formerly there were only forests 
occupied by wild beasts^ there are now thriving 
tea and coffee plantations, supporting many thou- 
sands of labourers. The railways in India cost 
upwards of one hundred crores. Every intelligent 
Hindu knows what a benefit they are to the country. 
The money to make them came from England. 
Hindus did not provide the capital, for generally 
they can get twelve per cent for their money, 
while railway shareholders receive only five per 
cent. Every year, silver to the value of several 
crores is imported into India. Though Europeans 
who commence new branches of industry may 
profit most at first, the people themselves will after- 
wards take them up, and be the greatest gainers. 
The benefit which Europeans have conferred on India 
by putting an end to desolating wars, is incalculable. 

The invention of machines which enable work to 
be done much more quickly, generally causes dis- 

T 
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tress for a time among persons thrown out of em- 
ployment. Formerly all weaving was done by 
hand, and as the process was slow, many men were 
required. Machines, driven by steam, executed the 
work far more rapidly, and cloth was produced at a 
cheaper rate than it could be woven by hand. The 
people generally were benefited, as clothing did not 
cost so much as before. The ordinary weavers, 
however, suffered. Though they tried for a time 
to compete with steam looms, they were obliged to 
give it up. The same result followed in India. 
But cotton factories, with steam power, are now 
rising in India, and manufactures will revive. 

A great complaint is, that Hindus are ill-ideated 
by low Europeans. There is some truth in this, 
but frequently there is exaggeration, and an impos- 
sible state of things is sometimes expected. 

The well-known fable of the '' Three Black Crows" 
shows the tendency everywhere to swell any report. 
Oases of harsh treatment are very apt to be magni- 
fied. A one-sided version of every single rumour is 
scattered by Native newspapers from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. There is no country under the 
sun in which outrages are not of daily occurrence. 
Before Europeans came to India, there was vastly 
more oppression than at present ; but the victims 
were kept in ignorance, and there were none to re- 
present their wrongs. Even now the injustice from 
which the poor often suffer arises, as a rule, not 
from the comparative handful of Europeans, but 
from ttieir own countrymen. Formerly Government 
appointments were valued chiefly as a means of ex- 
torting unjust gain. While there is an improvement, 
the same disposition still exists among some subordi- 
nate officers. The indignation of some is reserved for 
the misdeeds, real or supposed, of Europeans, while 
every thing else is passed over in silence. 
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The construction and management of railways has 
brought to India a large number of European 
mechanics. Comparatively uneducated, they are 
apt to treat the people roughly. Still, on the other 
band, they have rendered great service. In course 
of time, Hindu artizans will learn to do their 
work, and most of them will be no longer necessary. 

Europeans and Indians are united somewhat like 
h usband and wife. Dwelling together, it is far better 
that they should be as friendly as possible, indul- 
gent to each other's weaknesses, instead of making 
them the grounds of incessant fault-finding. 

There are two opposite feelings with regard to 
Europeans, termed Anglomania and Anglophobia, 
both which extremes are to be avoided. 

Anglomania is the blind imitation of English- 
men, but generally extending only to their bad 
habits. There are among Englishmen some who 
are called "fast." In conversation they use slang 
and oaths ; they are fond of drinking, horse-racing, 
and gambling. Some young Hindus, with more 
money than wits, think they act like Europeans 
when they imitate such practices. 

Anglophobia is the dislike to every thing that is 
English simply because it is English. It is the 
characteristic of the ignorant, bigoted supporters of 
caste ; but the same spirit is manifested by half- 
educated, pseudo-patriots. Every thing Indian is 
right because it is Indian. That any thing is foreign, 
is regarded as a sufficient condemnation. 

A Bengali remarked at a public meeting in Cal- 
cutta, that ^'Rationality should not be sacrificed 
for nationality!* The great question should be, is 
a custom right or wrong in itself ? 

Max MiUler says to Hindus, '^ Take all that is 
good in Europe, only do not try to become Euro- 
peans, but remain what you are." 
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All sensihle men will allow that the vices of Euro- 
peans are not to be copied, while their good qua- 
lities should be imitated. It will also be agreed that 
national customs good in themselves should be re- 
tained. Where changes are desirable^ they should pro- 
ceed no fsu-ther than is necessary. The chief differ- 
ences of opinion will be regarding minor points. 

The question of dress has excited some discussion. 
The Indian costume is, on the whole, greatly prefer- 
able to the a.bsurd and variable fashions of Europe. 
Some modifications, however, are advisable. Trow- 
sers are more convenient and becoming than the 
Hindu cloth. Europeans adopted them fix)m Asiatics. 
The dress of Hindu ladies is graceful, but the tex- 
ture is sometimes so thiu, that they are unfit to be 
seen in company. This objection should be obviated. 

Food is a more important consideration. The 
greatest injury that Europeans have caused to 
Hindus has been the increase of drunkenness through 
their example. It is indispensable to the welfare 
of Indians that tbey adhere to the temperate habits 
of their forefathers. But tables, forks, and spoons, 
may be used with advantage. Instead of taking 
meals apart, members of families, and occasion- 
ally friends, should eat together. Hence tables 
are necessary. At dinner parties it does not 
look well to see persons use their fingers io taking 
food. Forks and spoons are more cleanly. It xoay . be 
mentioned that forks were unknown in England 
till about two centuries ago. The Italians had them 
rather earlier. Some suppose that the Chinese 
chopsticks gave the idea. 

Znterconrse with Eiiropeaii8.-*FriendIy feel- 
ing is greatly promoted by social meetings. People 
have thus an opportunity of seeing each other^s good 
qualities, and they are drawn more closely together. 

Caste, as already mentioned, is one great obstacle 
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to intimacy between Europeans and Hindus. There 
are, however, other impediments. Among all nations 
people have their friencb whose company they seek, 
and whose visits are welcome. Strangers neither 
call at their houses, nor expeqt to be invited. This 
is apparently forgotten by some. The iTidian Mirror 
says, " we should guard our countrymen against be- 
lieving that amere smattering of English gives them 
every right to demand free admission into English 
homes." Community of feeling, to some extent, is 
necessary to personal friendsMp. Europeans and 
Hindus^ brought up in dl&erent zones, have naturally 
different tastes. English education is assimUating 
the two races, but the process must be a work of time. 
Indian civilians who have been in England may do 
much to promote union. Hindu ladies would have 
a still stronger influence. 

In calling on Europeans, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the value they attach to time. Most of them have 
to work hard, and an unpleasant feeling is excited 
when there is great delay in coming to the real ob- 
ject of the interview. An old traveller says of the 
people of Ceylon, that though they may have 
business of the utmost importance, they begin by 
declaring that they have " come for nothing." It 
is somewhat the same in India. An English offi- 
cial writes that when a native gentleman calls, 
*' very often it is not until after a long and unbusi- 
ness-like delay that he can be induced to state the 
purport of his visit ; and I have known cases when 
the visitor has had his foot on the step of his carriage 
as if to take leave, and only then turned back to 
speak of his business." In such cases, the English- 
man is apt to be annoyed, for his time has been 
wasted, and an attempt has been made to deceive 
him by pretending that the visit was only one of 
r^pect. If native gentlemen would come at once 
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to the point, their reception would be more 
cordial 

Promotion of Friendly Feeling.— Sfom^ 

newspapers are a great cause of the race antagonism 
which is springing up. From individual cases of 
misconduct, English editors draw sweeping condu- 
sions against all Hindus. The Native press retaliate, 
and, on similar grounds, charge Europeans with 
pride, cruelty, and injustice. 

Good men of both races should frown upon such 
attacks, and countenance only the journals which 
discuss questions in a proper spirit. 

Of late years, no duty has been more strongly 
pressed upon Englishmen going out to India than 
that of treating the people with kindness. The 
great difficulty is with mechanics, and with young 
men, who, aU the world over, sometimes show dis' 
respect even to their own fathers. It is hoped that 
the increased attention now directed to the subject 
will, by degrees, lead to improvement. 

On the other hand, it must be borne inVnind that 
a good deal depends upon the Hindus themselves. 

If people expect to be treated with politeness, 
they must be careful about their own conduct. An 
Englishman who behaved like some educated Hindus 
would be regarded by his countrymen as an 
unmannerly fellow, unfit for good society. The 
remarks of the First Prince of Travancore on this 
point have already been quoted. 

Among the students of a college, some are beloved 
and respected ; others are disliked and despised. 
The different feelings do not arise from any plot. 
They are caused by the dispositions and conduct of 
the young men themselves. A little girl was once 
asked why every body loved her. Her reply was, 
" I cannot tell, unless it is because I love everybody." 
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■!' • '' Ill I 

If we are disliked, it is, as a rule, our own fault. 
Tennyson says, 

<< Who sliTitB love oat sball be shut onb from love.*' 

Friendship is best secured by manifesting a friend* 
ly spirit towards those in whom the feeling is songht 
to be awakened. High moral conduct commands 
respect 

There have been faulfcs on both sides. Each must 
make the confession, 

" For I have siun'd j oh, grievonsly and often ; 
Exaggerated ill, and good denied." 

The poet adds, 

" Be wiser, kindlier, better than then art." 

Every one in his own sphere may do something to 
promote friendly feelings between Europeans and 
Hindus. This should be aimed at in spite of all 
provocation. The Bible says, " Overcome evil with 
good/* This will conduce to happiness, here and 
hereafter. " Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God." 

XX. — Duty to Government, 

Many persons regard taxes as money taken from 
them by Government for its own uses, while nothing 
is done in return. This applies to such despots as 
extort all they can from their subjects to squander it 
on folly and vice, though their duties as kings are 
totally neglected. It is very diflPerent, however, 
where Government is properly administered. 

Much of the time of a savage is taken up in pro- 
viding for his safety. He tries to defend himself 
against those be is able to fight, be seeks hiding 
placesfrom those whoare too sfcrongfor him. Therem- 
edy for this miserable state of things is to be found 
in a settled Government. To guard against foreign 
enemies and bands of robbers, Government provides 
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acting as protectors, are sometimes guilty of oppres- 
sion. The people, however, are thus wronged by 
their own countrymen — not by Europeans. But 
there is a gradual improvement. Dishonest prac- 
tices, carried on for many centuries, cannot be 
eradicated at once. 

3. The British Oovernmenf has sought to guard 
CLgainst famAnes. — Droughts in India are sometimes 
very destructive. The whole valley of the Ganges, 
through them, has been filled with misery and death. 
Irrigation works and roads are the best securities 
against their ravages. The British Gk)vemment has 
done much in both respects. The Ganges Canal, 
eight hundred miles in length, is the greatest irri- 
gation work in the world. Anicuts have been 
constructed across the principal rivers of South 
India, by which large tracts are watered. Roads are 
necessary to distribute the grain. It has happened 
that food has been plentiful in one province, while 
in the next there has been starvation. From the 
want of roads, the grain coidd not be taken to the 
people dying of hunger. In 1874, there was a great 
famine in Tirhut, the district with the largest 
population in India. The Punjab, on the other 
hand, had an abundant harvest. Without railways, 
the grain of the Punjab could not have been con- 
veyed a thousand miles. With their aid, food was 
poured into the famine tracts, and scarcely a single 
pei-son perished. 

4. The health of the people has been promoted, — 
Small-pox is one of the most loathsome and danger- 
ous diseases. It was so common and fatal in India, 
that in some parts of the country there is a proverb, 
*' A mother can never say she has a son till he has 
had small-pox.'' By means of vaccinators, employed 
by Government, its ravages have been greatly 
checked. Quinine, obtained from a tree on the Andes, 
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is the best remedy yet discovered for fever ; but its 
high price placed it beyond the reach of the poor. 
Government obtained plants from South America, 
and they are now growing on differwit hills. By 
degrees the price of quinine will be greatly reduced. 
Medical Colleges have been established for the 
training of doctors; hospitals have been erected, 
dispensaries have been opened. It has been found 
on careful inquiry that nearly three times more 
people die every year in towns which are filthy and 
crowded than in those which are kept clean and 
have plenty of fresh air. Government is therefore 
seeking to promote cleanliness. Ignorant people 
regard this as a sort of useless oppression, but it is 
for their own good. 

5 . Education has been extended. — The Brahmans 
tried to confine knowledge to themselves ; the Brit- 
ish Government has sought, as far as practicable, 
to educate all classes. There are colleges for those 
who wish to obtain a high education ; but there are 
schools also for the children of ryots and artizans. 
Even the claims of those degraded by the Hindus 
as outcastes have been considered. 

Through examinations for the public service, an 
attempt has been made to give offices to the best 
qualified, instead of being guided by mere favour. 

6. Every improvement adopted by any civilized 
country in ike world is sought to be introduced,-^ 
No man is perfect, and no Government is perfect 
Just as new inventions are made in the arts, so im- 
provements are made in Government. " We have 
not to consider," says Kaye, " whether this or that 
Government has attained perfection, but whether 
it is making reasonable efforts to approximate to it ; 
we have not to consider whether the mass of the 
people are positively happy under any particular: 
Government^ but whether they are bappiei* than 
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they were fifty or twenty years ago under that 
Government. Progressive improvement is all thafc 
we have a right to expect." 

An intelligent Hindu says, "Was the idea of 
adapting our institutions to the wants of progressing 
times ever known to the Muhammadans and to the 
Hindus who immediately preceded them ? Every 
thing was adapted to the same Procrustean bed, and 
measured by the same measure. The Hindu laws 
enacted by our ancient sages and adapted to the early 
times^ were taken to apply to all times and to all 
places. The progress of the times was entirely ig- 
nored.^* The Hindus were guided by the Institutes 
of Manu ; the Muhammadans by the Koran^ and 
things remained stationary. 

7. The Liberty of the Press has been conceded.^^ 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, formerly Governor of Madras, 
said, *' We all need to be looked after." There are 
temptations, not always resisted, to legislate in 
favour of certain classes ; the conduct of Govern- 
ment officers requires still more attention. The 
liberty of the press is a great safeguard against 
abuses. 

Under Hindu and Muhammadan rule no one dare 
openly find fault with the acts of Government, what- 
ever might be their injustice. Instant punishment 
would at once have suppressed such remarks. Every 
Government measure can now be freely discussed 
in the newspapers, and the proceedings of every 
official, from the Viceroy downwards, may be called 
in question. 

While Governments have their faults, they are 
often subjected to much ignorant and unjust criti- 
cism. In every alehouse in England *' village 
statesmen," muddled with beer, may be beard at 
times denouncing the folly and wickedness of the 
British Parliament. Everywhere, sons are apt to 
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consider themselves wiser than their fathers. The 
same self-conceit leads young men, fresh from sohool, 
to suppose that they could govern a countiy better 
than its actual rulers. More than two thousand 
years ago, a Greek, not twenty years of age, 
thought he could improve the administration of the 
Athenian Republic. His friends tried in vain, by 
means of ridicule, to dissuade him from addressing 
the people. At last Socrates took him in hand. He 
asked him question after question about things 
necessary to be known by all who would govern a 
country, which the young man could not answer. 
The moral drawn was, " What a dangerous thing it is 
to meddle, either in word or in act, with what one 
does not know." 

To rule well even a single household requires 
much wisdom. It is a proverb that things occa- 
sionally go wrong even in the best regulated fami- 
lies. To govern a single nation is no easy task. 
The difficulty is vastly increased when^ as in India, 
an empire contains many nations, speaking different 
languages, and professing different religions. Every 
sensible man will make allowances for the circum- 
stances of the case, instead of cavilling and attack- 
ing Government for every imaginary error. 

It must be admitted that there is much in British 
rule which the ignorant cannot understand, and must 
even dislike. The Hindu is intensely conservative ; ho 
wishes to follow the customs of his forefathers: 
the watchword of the English is progress. Accord- 
ing to native ideas, it is princely to maintain largo 
numbers of men for mere show : to scatter money 
among the populace ; to have frequent costly tarn- 
ashas. On the other hand, such things are con- 
demned by Europeans as leading to the increased 
oppression of the industrious poor. All the wealth 
of kings comes from the people. If a prince ha» 
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numerous attendants living in idleness^ the ryots 
have to work the harder to provide them with food. 
So with money thrown to the rabble. The ex-Gaik- 
war of Baroda, squandered large sums on silver and 
gold cannon, but the ryots were ground down by his 
exactions. The policy of the British Government 
is to make every man work for hia living, and to 
spend money only on useful objects. The ignorant 
and bigoted observers of caste must everywhere dis- 
like the English as impure Mlechchas. 

But there are complaints made by persons of more 
intelligence. One of them is that, when admission 
into the Civil Service was permitt^, the rule was 
made that the examinations should be passed in 
London. The Bengal Magazine has the following 
remarks on this point : — 

" At first sight it may look hard on Indian youths 
to be obliged to go to England to compete for the 
Civil Service, but really it is not so. Those who 
undertake the journey benefit themselves in a hun- 
dred different ways. Even if they ftiil to pass the 
required examination, they return to their own 
country better men and better citizens than they 
would otherwise have been. Indeed, it would be 
a fortunate thing in India if her youths took to 
foreign travel. She would then have men with 
better knowledge of the world, and better knowledge 
of the wants of their mother country, — men who 
would undertake with earnestness and zeal those 
projects of India's moral and physical advancement 
which are now exclusively in the hands of an 
alien Government or foreign philanthropists." 

Other reasons are adduced for the course, and the 
opinion is expressed, that it would be a calamity to 
India to alter the rule. A change has lately been 
made ; but its advantages are very doubtful. 

Another grievance is, that Englishmen have still 
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SO large a share of the higher Government appoint- 
ments. 

The object of a good Government is not to enrich 
a few, but to benefit the people generally. It 
is undeniable that England, as a nation, is more 
enlightened than India, and that English officers may 
therefore be supposed, as a rule, to be fitter than 
Hindus to govern the country. The English Gov- 
ernment, by establishing schools and colleges, is 
taking the best means of preparing the people to 
take a larger and larger share in the administra- 
tion. Progress may be slower in this respect than 
is wished by some claimants for office ; but, as it 
has been said, " Events do not succeed each other 
in the history of a Nation with the same rapidity 
as they crowd into the life of an individual." Speak- 
ing of the Indians, the same writer remarked in 
1862 : " No one, ten years since, would have ven- 
tured to predict that such rewards for education 
would be offered to the natives as we now see 
placed within reach of their legitimate ambition 
Within the past year the highest seats in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and on the judgment seat, have been 
opened to them. In all the Presidencies they see 
their countrymen in the Council Chambers of the 
State, sitting by their European fellow-subjects, 
with equal voice, rank, and honour." 

But some are distjatisfied with any mere shxire 
of appointments ; they consider that the English as 
foreigners should leave the country. In the gener- 
al scramble for thrones which would then ensue, 
they hope they would rise to power. 

British rvde in India may be said to commence 
from the battle of Plasaey in 1757 — rather more 
than a century ago. Should the Government, then, be 
handed over to the descendants of the Great Mogul ? 
They, however, were also foreigners. Baber gained 
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the battle of Paniput in 1526, so that the Moguls 
lield India for only two or three centuries. Going 
still farther back, all the Aiyan Hindus are for- 
eigners. They came into the country and subdued 
the origmal inhabitants, just as they were in turn 
conquered by the Muhammadan invaders. All 
Brahmans are especially foreigners. Many of the 
Aryan Hindus, in course of time, intermarried with 
the natives of the country ; but the Brahmans re- 
garded this as pollution, and profess to have kept 
their descent entirely pure. The chief outcry 
against the English as foreigners is raised by men 
Avho are, strictly speaking, themselves foreigners. 

Suppose the English were to leave India, what 
would be the consequences ? The Musalmans would 
immediately seek to recover their former supremacy. 
The Hindus, who have risen under British rule, 
Avould not tamely submit. Bengalis would consider 
it a disgrace to be under Hindustanis ; the Sikhs, 
Sindia, and Holkar, would all fight for independence. 
The whole land would become a scene of bloodshed. 
When the Eomans abandoned England, Jbhe country 
was so desolated by war, that a petition for their re- 
turn was sent, headed, " The Groans of the Brit- 
ons." If India were left to herself, a similar re- 
quest would soon be made to England. But if the 
British retired, India would be seized by Russia, and 
the proverb would be realized, " Out of the smoke 
into the fire.'^ 

The Hon. V. Ramiengar, at a public meeting in 
Madras, made the following remarks : — 

" We live under the mildest, the most enlightened, 
and the most powerful of modem Governments ; we 
enjoy in a high degree the rights of personal 
security and personal liberty, and the right of pri- 
vate property ; the dwelling of the humblest and 
meanest subject may be said to be now as much his 
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castle as that of the proud Englishman is his, in his 
native land ; no man is any longer, by reason of his 
wealth or of his rank, so high as to be above the reach 
of the law, and none, on the other hand, is so poor 
and insignificant as to be beyond its protection. In 
less than a short century, anarchy and confusion 
have been replaced by order and good government, 
as if by the wand of a magician, and the country 
has started on a career of intellectual, moral, and 
material advancement, of which nobody can foresee 
the end. Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
Government, (and perfection is not vouchsafed to 
human institutions and human efforts) in the un- 
selfish and sincere desire which animates them to 
promote the welfare of the millions committed to 
their care, in the high view they take of their obli- 
gations and responsibilities as Rulers, in £lie desire 
they show at all times to study the feelings and sen- 
timents of the people and carry them along with 
them in all important measures, and in the spirit of 
benevolence which underlies all their actions, the 
British Indian Government stand without an equal." 

Under present circumstances, connection with 
England is best for India. Even now, India, like 
Canada and Australia, is virtually independent. 
India does not pay any tribute to England, and she 
has her own laws. 

It is true that Englishmen have still a large share 
in the administration of the country, but this will 
gradually diminish. 

A few remarks may be made on Duty to the State. 

1. Oovernment sJiould not be defrauded, — Many 
people in India think that to cheat the revenue 
officers is a piece of dexterity rather to be praised 
than condemned. An illustration will show the evil 
of such conduct. iSuppose that a tank is dug in a 
village to supply water to all. If some of the 
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inhabitants, by trickery, escape payment, the entire 
expense falls upon others. In like manner, honest men 
are wronged, when the dishonest evade the payment 
of taxes. The Bible says, " Render to all their dues." 
2. Respect is due to Government, — It is well- 
known that the greatest cowards and the meanest 
flatterers are the most insolent and abusive when 
they think they can thus act with impunity. Men 
who would have preserved a discreet silence under 
native regime now show their courage. The 
Indian Mirror has the following remarks on the 
tone of some of the Native newspapers : " Any one 
who will go through the weekly reports on the 
Native papers, cannot help thinking that in the 
current vocabulary of our contemporaries, educa- 
tion means the loss of respect for the Government ; 
public spirit is synonymous with empty bluster; 
patriotism is hatred of Englishmen, and impartial- 
ity is gross abuse." 

The English Government is strong enough to 
treat such attacks with contempt ; but the happi- 
ness of the people themselves requires their dis- 
couragement. Patriots of the above description, 
though applauded by unthinking Hindus for their 
supposed spirit, are in reality the worst enemies 
of their country. They may say to the feeling 
which they are endeavouring to create, "Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further,"— only Europeans 
are to be despised — but it will laugh them to scorn. 
Their own sons will not be slow to act in a similar 
way, and look upon their fathers as old fools. 

It has been remarked : " If you would show 
yourselves really enlightened, speak with becoming 
reverence, not with flippant ingratitude of the coun- 
try which has enabled you for the first time to 
understand the ideas of national life, liberty, law, 
and progress." 
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The MUrodaya, a Marathi newspaper, says : 
" True patriotism consists^ we think, in seeking the 
highest good of the country ; and it is any thing 
but patriotic to declaim against a Government which 
is really seeking the best interests of the people, 
simply because it happens to be a foreign Govern- 
ment ; or to look with jealousy upon a power which- 
has at its command means of benefiting the country 
which we possess not, and is disposed to use them, 
simply because it is not a Native power.'' 

To "honour the King" is the dictate both of 
reason and revelation. 

3. Defects in the administration of the country 
should be pointed out in a proper spirit. — For- 
merly there were many unjust laws in England, 
and the conduct of Government officers was often 
highly reprehensible. Good men made known these 
evils, and advocated reform. By degrees, abuses 
were corrected, and the Government of England is 
now one of the best in the world. The same course 
should be pursued in India. Every Englishman 
admits that the British Government in this country 
has made some' mistakes. In attempting to remedy 
one evil, it has happened that a greater has been 
occasioned. Among all nations there are selfish men 
who seek chiefly to gain their own ends. It is, 
however, the general wish of Government to benefit 
the people. To promote this, the free discussion of 
all its measures is allowed. WJiatever is defective 
will thus be gradually amended* 

Were a person in giving advice to another to employ 
insulting and unjust language, the only result would 
be to awaken resentment against himself It is very 
important that this should be borne in mind. There 
are scurrilous papers in England which have no 
weight with Government, while calm representations 
like those in The Times are carefully considered. 
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The highest liberty is that described by the 
poet: — 

*' He is the freeman whom ihe truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. . . . 
His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this chaugefol life. 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
firings its own evil with it, makes it less." 

How is this liberty to be obtained ? The Bible 
says, " If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed/' We are held in bondage by our own 
evil passions^ and cannot break our fetters. But 
Divine help is offered. The Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, invites us to come to Him. 
In His name let us seek forgiveness of the past, 
and grace for time to come. 



RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
XXI.— Importance of Religion. 

Wbile diligent in the pursuit of learning, the 
student has been urged to shun every thing that is 
base, to exhibit high-toned couscieDtiousness, purity, 
and temperance, accompanied by a course of active 
benevolence. A Roman poet, a profligate, says with 
great truth, " I see and approve of better things, 
but I follow those that are worse." So, alas ! it is 
with multitudes. Men, generally speaking, know 
what is right, but they yield to the temptation to do 
wrong. What they require is a motive powerful 
enough to enable them to resist. 

There are several considerations prompting to 
virtuous conduct. A desire to please parents and 
other relations often exercises a beneficial influence ; 
the ruinous consequences of immorality are another 
check ; the still small voice of conscience, until it is 
silenced by repeated neglect, protests against a life 
of sin. But all these motives, while valuable in 
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their place, are of themselves insufBcient. There 
are some vices so common in India^ that they meet 
with no reprobation from public opinion. There is 
also the hope of concealment, — "No eye shall see me." 
Besides, sensual indulgence at last renders a man 
incapable of resistance. He will pursue his down- 
ward course in spite of every argument or entreaty. 

Of all the motives which can be brought to 
bear upon man^ religion is the highest and most 
enduring. Other considerations affect time; this 
reaches to eternity. To realize continually the pre- 
sence of God our Heavenly Father, is a most power- 
ful safeguard against sin. We can go to Him in all 
our trials and temptations ; we can hear Him sayiag 
to us, " Son, thou art ever with me ; I will never 
leave thee ; continue thou in my love." 

Religion is all-important because earthly blessings, 
even if secured, terminate with the present life. 
This may be illustrated by a well-known anecdote. 

About three hundred years ago, a young mapi 
came to a distinguished University in Europe to 
study law. His long cherished desire was at last 
gratified. He possessed considerable talents, and 
commenced his studies with bright hopes. 

Soon afterwards, the student called on a good old 
man, who devoted his life to the benefit of the 
people among whom he lived. The young man 
told him that he had come to the University on 
account of its great fame, and that he intended to 
spare no pains or labour to get through his studies 
as quickly as possible. 

The good old man listened with great patience 
and then said : — 

"Well, and when you have got through your 
course of studies, what do you mean to do V* 

" Then I shall take my degree," answered the 
young man. 
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" And then ?" asked his venerable friend. 

'* And then," continued the youth, " I shall have 
a number of difficult questions to manage, shall 
catch people's notice by my eloquence^ my zeal, my 
learnings my acuteness^ and gain a great repu- 
tation/' 

" And then ?" repeated the good man. 

" And then," replied the young student, '' why 
there cannot be a question I shall be promoted to 
some high office. Besides, I shall make money and 
grow rich." 

" And then ?" continued the old man. 

*' And then," added the young lawyer, *' then I 
shall be comfortably and honourably settled in 
wealth and dignity." 

" And then ?" asked his friend. 

" And then," said the youth, '' and then — and 
then — then I shall die." 

Here the good old man raised his voice : " AND 
WHAT THEN ?" Whereupon the young man made 
no answer, but cast down his head and went away. 
The last, " And then" had, like lightning, pierced 
his soul, and he could not get rid of it. The student, 
instead of devoting his life to the pursuit of the 
pleasures and honours of this world, sought to 
promote the glory of God and the good of his 
country. 

An end will come — youth and beauty, mirth 
and joy, fame and honour, wealth and pomp, life and 
health, time and opportunity, all must pass away, 
and " What then ?" 

" After the joya of earth, 
After its sosgs of mirth, 
After its hours of light, 
After it6 dreams so bright,— 
What then ? 
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Only an emptj name ; 
Only a weary frame ; 
Only a qeaselesB smart ; 
Qnly an aqhing lieartr 

Afiev this empty name> 
After this weary frame. 
After this ooQscions ewairt, 
AR>er this aohing heart|— ^ 
What then P 

Only a sacl farewell 

To a world loTed tpo well ; 

Only a silent bed 

With the forgotten dead. 
After this sad farewell 
To a world loved too well j 
After this silent bed 
With the forgotten dead, — 
What then ? 

Oh, then — the jadgment throne ! 
Oh, then-^the last hope gone ! 
Oh, then — the day of wrath ! 
Oh, then — the second death ! 

Many persons are absorbed with the present, and 
take BO thought of the future endless state of exis- 
tence to which they may at any moment be sum- 
moned. The folly of such conduct is thus shown 
by Pascal, a distinguished French writer : — 

" I know not who has sent me into the world, nor 
what the world is^ nor what I myself am. All that 
I know is that I must soon die^ but what I know 
least of all is this death which I cannot escape. 

'' As I know not whence I come, so neither know 
I whithor I go. I only know that on leaving this 
worlds I fall for ever into nothingness, or into the 
hands of an angry God, without knowing whether 
of these two conditions is to be my lot for eternity. 
Behold my stat^^ full of misery, of weakness, of 
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darkness ! And from all this I conclude that I am 
to pass all the days of my life without caring to in- 
quire what is to befall me. Perhaps I mi^t find 
some enlightenment in my doubts, but I will not 
take the trouble, or lift my foot to seek it. And 
then, treating with contempt those who shall 
burden themselves with this care, I shall go^ with- 
out foresight and without fear, to try sd great an 
issuCj and allow myself to be led softly to death, in 
uncertainty of the eternity of niy future condition." 

Man needs a religion. In youth, in the time of 
prosperity, the thoughts of God, of death and a 
future state, may be distasteful, and the world may 
be considered sufficient to satisfy the desires. But 
a change will take place in all. The dark clouds of 
affliction will overcast the sky ; wealth may take 
to itself wings and fly away ; the coveted office may 
not be gained ; health, the absence of which embit- 
ters every earthly pleasure, may be broken ; loved 
ones may be removed by death, and, sooner or later 
the inexorable summons will reach ourselves. 

Under trials like the above, our dearest earthly 
friends will prove "miserable comforters, physi- 
cians of no value." But true religion can support us 
under the most trying circumstances, and cast a 
gleam of light across the dark river of death. 

Seek religion now. Ponder the solemn question 
asked by the great Teacher : " What shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?" 



XXII.— The Search after Religious Truth. 

Persons who have no fixed religious opinions are 
fond of quoting Pope's lines : — 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can't be wrong whoee life is ia tke right.*** 
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A more recent form of expre&sing the same senti- 
mextt is, " we want life, not doginas'* It is true, 
that it is disgusting to see a man who holds the 
purest and noblest religious creed, but who is seliish 
and inconsistent in his conduct. That man's 
religion is vain. On the other hand, the life of a. 
man who entertains false religious opinions on vital 
points, cannot possibly be right. Ue may, indeed, 
be benevolent and respectable as a citizen ; but, take 
his conduct as a whole^ view him with regard to, 
€k>d as well as man^ and his life mtist be wrong. 
The assertion, *' It is no matter what a man believes, 
if his life is right/' is just as true as it would be to, 
say^ " It is no matter whether we take poison or 
food, provided we are healthy.'' It is not all the, 
same whether you believe the truth or believe a lie. 
It exertfi a considerable influence upon your con- 
duct, and it is your duty most earnestly to search. 
What is truth? 

All truth is valuable in its place ; but right belief 
ia of importance in proportion to the greatness of 
the object to which it relates. Of all truth, religious 
truth is therefore of the utmost consequence. 

Wrong Modes of Search, — There are some per- 
sons who when they inquire into a religion, take up 
some isolated points, and confining their attention 
to them, demand an explanation or they reject the 
whole system. In deciding a moral question, how- 
ever, it is necessary to investigate the evidence on. 
both sides. While there may be difficulties, perhap»s 
inexplicable, on one side, there may be still greater 
difficulties on the other. 

It is not unusual for an inquirer into Christianity 
to begin with an examination of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He says, " Explain this or I must reject 
the religion ; I cannot believe what I do not under- 
stand." The creed of the man who does not believe 
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what he does not nnderstand^ must be exceedingly 
shoit. '' Hume himself/' says Qoldwin SmSihy 
" etnphatioally speaks of the world as a mystery/' 
We cannot explain how a blade of grass grows 
beneath our feet ; we cannot explain ourselves ; we 
are intinitely less able to* explain the natnre of Qod. 

Another hindrance to arriving at religious truth 
is a wrong idea of the eridence to be expected. It 
is a proposition in geometry, that the angles con- 
tained in any triangle, are together equal to two 
right angles. This is established by reasoning 
which commands the assent of every person who 
undeMands the statement of the process. But many 
toaths are incapable di demonstration like loaatbe^ 
matiead problems. Suppose a proof should foe de- 
manded that there was such e, man as Alexander 
the Great *^ A variety of facts are adduced in evi- 
dence, which separately rest on difS^ent authori- 
ties, and some of which have more and some have 
less weight, when taken by themselves; but all 
together^ they prove that such a person did exist 
beyond a question, though not beyond the conceiva- 
ble possibility that the contrary should be troe. 
This is probable, or moral reasoning. From the na- 
ture of the case, a given amount of mond evidence 
may produce very different degrees of conviction 
in the minds of different persons."' 

In the search after religious truth, several qualifi- 
cations are necessary. The absence of any of them 
will defeat the aim. 

Bamestrves^, — There are some men who although 
not quite indifferent to religion, shew no earnest 
i^irit of inquii-y, and are content to remain per- 
petual doubters. 

Suppose you saw a farmer sitting quietly in his 
house with folded hands, in the midi3t of seed-time. 
You ask him why he is not busy in his fields. The 
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peply is, that he has not yet detennined wchat 
kind of grain is best adapted io his soil. Suppose 
you knew a man who all has life was in doubt what 
professioii to choose. You would stlrely think that 
these men had lost their senses. But far greater is 
the foDy of the mmi who is content to remain with- 
out settled views about religion. 

Earnestness is necessary to success even in com- 
mon life; It is only the earnest student who gains 
University honours ; it is only the diligent ma;n who 
becomes rich. M-ueh more is earnestness needful in 
religion. The royalHebraw moralist said that wisdom 
will be founds ** if thou seekest for her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures." A greater 
than Solomon gave the warning, " Strive to enter ia 
at the straight gate; for many I say unto you shall 
seek to enter and shall not be able." This implies a 
diligent use of the means of arriving at the truth. 

Mwniitityj — One oi the besetting sins of the pre- 
sent day is intellectual pride. Such a sj^t is very 
unfavourable to religious inquiry. '^ A scorner 
seeketh wisdom and findeth it not." '' The meek 
wiQ God teach his way.^' Jesus Christ said, 
'' Except ye be converted, and become as Uttle 
ohiIdren,ye shall not enter tiie kingdom of heaven.'^ 
The Bible, however, does not forbid carefol exami- 
nation. The Apostie Paul^ writes, " I speak as unto 
wise men ; judge^ye what I say." But there must 
be a humble, teadiable spirit. 

PrayerfvinesB. — Last century a young man went 
to a celebrated preacher i^ London, saying that his 
mind was sorely perplexed with some things in the 
Bible which he could not understand. "^ Before I 
hear your difficulties,'^ said the preacher, '' let me 
ask yea one thing : did you take them in humble 
prayer to God before youoameto me?" With a 
natural shame^ the young ipan confessed that he had 
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not. " Then/' replied the preacher, " I must dedme 
to hear yon. Prayer is one of the first duties of 
natural religion ; and he who lives in neglect of iJiat 
must not expect to solve the difficulties of a religion 
that is revealed.'' 

Dr. E!ay, formerly of Calcutta, gave the following 
advice to intelligent Hindus : — 

" You and all your countrymen who are worfch 
listening to on such a sabjecty acknowledge that 
•spiritual light and the knowledge of God most 
come from Himself, the one Supreme. The Mosal- 
mans say the same ; and we Christians above all 
others affirm it. Then if you are really in earnest, 
if you are honest, you see what you must do. You 
must go and endeavour to pray thus : O aU-wiae, 
all merciful Qod and FaOieTypowr the bright beams 
of Thy light into Tny soul, and guide me into Thy 
eternal truth. 

Acting up to the Light poaaeseed, or obeying 
Conscience, — This is a rule of the utmost conse- 
quence. The life we lead has a great effect upon 
our belief. Suppose a man wisbes to follow the 
bent of his passions, he will unconscioasly try to 
persuade himself that there is no future state, or 
at least that he will be dealt with very leniently. 
Belief may be similarly affected by other feelings, 
even when persons lead moral lives. Man is natu- 
rally proud ; he has an aversion to spiritual truth ; 
he may therefore fail to see facts whidi stare him in 
the face, or he may draw conclusions which are 
grossly incorrect. The great Teacher says, " This 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil." "How can ye 
believe who receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour which cometh from God only ?" 

In the following chapter on religious ^utb« an 
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effort is made to begin with first principles, which 
commend themselves to the judgment of ail 
enlightened men. The conclusions to be drawn 
from them, and the course of conduct which they 
indicate, are afterwards considered. 



XXIII. — ^The Existence and Attributes of God. 

The existence of Ood lies at the foundation of 
religion. This great truth has been very generally 
acknowledged. Cicero says, " There is no people 
so wild and savage as not to have believed in a God, 
even if they have been unacquainted with His 
nature.'' Our consciences tell us, that there must be 
a great Creator of all things. 

Reason corroborates the testimony of conscience* 
The argument is briefly expressed thus : " Every 
bouse is builded by some man ; but He that built 
all things is God." Suppose you saw, in a solitary 
desert, a palace, full of beautiful furniture. 
Although there was no one in the building, and you 
never heard who erected it, you would be certain 
that it did not spring up of itself. By the same 
reasoning, we infer that, much more, must this great 
world, so completely supplied with every thing we 
require, have had a Maker. All nature points to 
Him. An old writer says, ^' I asked the earth, and 
it said I am not He ; and all that therein is, made 
the same acknowledgment. I asked the sea and 
the depths, and «all that move and live therein, and 
they answered, We are not thy God ; seek higher. I 
asked the winds, but the air, with its inhabitants, 
answered, I am not thy God. I asked the heavens, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and they answered. 
Neither are we the God whom thou seekest. And 
I said to all things that surrounded mCi ye have 
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toid me conoenung my God that ye are not He; 
i^eak then to me of Him. And tibey all c^ed with 
loud voices. He made us/' 

It is true that in all ages^ of the world there have 
been some who have denied the existence of a 
Creator. Buddhism, a religion which originated ia 
India more than two thousand years ago, and which 
k still professed by great numbers, i^ esseatiaUy 
atheistic. 

There are even some men, looked upon as learned, 
who think that everything we see has arisen without 
a Creator. First mere atoms existed. By degrees, 
they formed themselves into plants of the lowest 
order, from which others of a higher type were 
gradually developed. Animals are supposed to 
have had a similar origin, all springing from each 
otiier, without the intervention of a personal Grod. 

It is admitted that there has been order in cre- 
ation. Inanimate matter was first called into being. 
Plants were formed before animals, and in both 
cases the most highly organised may have been the 
latest in each series. But all this does not disprove 
the existence of a Creator. 

Faley shows that if we met with a wat(^ for the 
first time, we should at once infer that it had a 
maker. The uneonscious watch could not have been 
the cause of the skilful arrangement of its parts. If 
the watch were so constructed that it would pro- 
duce other watches, this, instead of proving thab it 
had no maker, would only show that he possessed 
the greater skill'. 

Paley's " Natural Theology** contains many won- 
derful illustrations of design in nature. Science, in 
its progress, affords additional proofs of the same 
character. In a fine building, each stone is made of 
a particular shape to suit its future position. Chem- 
i^y tells us, that the whole universe is eomposed 
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of atoms 80 excessively small that* they oannot be 
seea. It further shows that each atom ie^, as it were, 
oast in a fixed mould, so that it will unite with 
others only in certain proportions. The very atoms, 
therefore, afford irresistible proof that they were 
&^ioned by the great Architect of nature* 

The wisest men have fully acknowledged the 
existence of a Creator. JLristotle, a profound Greek 
philosopher, was led from a consideration of the 
universe up to what he calls ^' the first immovable 
mover, which being itself immovable causes all 
things else to move. Bacon says in his ^* Essays/' 
*^ I had rather believe all the fiibles in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. It is true that 
a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism, 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about 
to religion; for while the mind of man lookethupon 
second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in 
them and go no further; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate and linked together, 
it must needs fly to providence and Deity." 

Bantheists assert that the universe* as a whole, is 
God. This, however, does not meet the necessities 
of the case. Newton says, " All these movements 
according to rule and purpose, cannot have their 
origin in merely mechanical forces. This most 
exquisite combination of sun, and planets, and 
comets, can have sprung from nothing short of the 
counsel and dominion of a Being at once intelligent 
and mighty.'* The same argument is forcibly put 
thus : . " He that planted the ear, shall He not bear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see f He 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall not He know V* 
We cannot conceive of intelligence without person- 
ality. A conscious peirsonal God must exist. 

Some admit iliat it would be absurd to deny the 
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being of God, but declare that He is " unknowable/' 
and therefore we need not trouble ourselves about 
Him. It is perfectly true that we cannot under- 
sti^nd Him fully. " Canst thou by searching find 
out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection T It is high as heaven ; what canst thou 
do ? Deeper than hell ; what canst thou know f* 
Still, we may learn something of Him from His 
works and His government of the world. A build- 
ing enables us to judge of the wisdom and skill of 
the architect. In like manner, '^The heavens 
declare the glory of Ood,and the firmament showeth 
His handy work." Milton says, 

''Thine this nniyersal frame 
Thns wcmdrons fair ; Thyself how wondrous then !" 

It must be allowed that the evidences of God's 
good/ness are not so apparent as those of His power 
and wisdom. Nature has two aspects. As a rule, 
every thing is calculated to minister to our happi- 
ness* The sun with its cheerful light, fields of 
waving grain, trees with pleasant fruits, flowers with 
their l^utiful colours and sweet perfumes, all pro- 
claim the benevolence of God. There are, however, 
exceptional occurrences, as earthquakes and pesti- 
lences, which sometimes cause wide-spread suffering 
and death. Wise men, after a full consideration*of 
both sides, are convinced that the arguments in 
£avour of God's goodness greatly preponderate. Most 
of the misery that is in the world is brought upon 
people by their own misconduct. It is part of God's 
chastisement to lead them to a better course. We 
are ako incapable of understanding all God's gov- 
ernment of the world. He has designs far beyond 
our limited knowledge. 

Another attribute of God is His holineaa. What 
IB the character we admii-e most ? Is it not the 
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-man who is free from every taint of pride and 
revenge T who is pure, truthful, just, and bene- 
volent ? Our consciences at once confirm this judg- 
ment. Can it be supposed that the great Creator 
does not Himself possess the virtues which we some- 
times esteem in His creatures f Our instincts tell 
us that He must have them all in boundless perfec- 
tion. The excellencies which we see in the best 
men on earth are like reflections of the glorious sun 
from little fragments of a mirror. 

Pope thus describes some gods which have been 
worshipped : — 

" Gods partial, ohangefal, passionate, nnjost. 
Whose attributes were Bage, Revenge, or Lust," 

Any professedly sacred books whose gods are of 
such a character, must be the inventions of wicked 
men. The excuse is sometimes made that the gods 
are above all law, and can act as they please. This 
is comparing them to human tyrants, who take 
delight in gratifying their sinful passions. A good 
king would not act in such a way — much less wod. 

The ignorant suppose ' that there are many gods, 
some dwelling in one place, some in another. On 
the other hand, the unvty of Ood has been acknow- 
ledged by the most intelligent men in all ages. He 
is not like a man, confined to one place ; He possesses 
illimitable knowledge and power ; there is no proof 
of the existence of more than one Ood, and no othor 
is required. 

The foregoing conclusions are drawn chiefly from 
our own consciences and an- examination of what 
we see around us. But Qod has given a clearer 
revelation of Himself in the Bible. 

Newton says, " It is not enough for us to regard 
Grod as a being, eternal, infinite, absolute ; nay, it is 
.not enough. for us to admi|*e Him as the wise and 
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beneficent builder of the univerae ; we must t^il 
down before Him as our Lord and 8ever&ign.^' 



XXIV.— Duty to God. 

Ij^ the precediug ohapter^ the existence and attri- 
butes of Qod have been briefly noticed. Our duty 
to Him will now be considered. This is greatly 
neglected- Hany^ who are just and hind to their 
fellow-men, forget God entirely, or content them- 
selves with a few cold acknowledgments. What 
would be thought of a son who was affectionate to 
his brothers and sisters, but slighted a wise and kind 
father^ though living in his house and receiving 
from him every thing he had f 

Plato says, *' It should never be thought that there 
is any branch of human virtue of greater importance 
than piety towards the Deity. Cicero remarks, 
*^ Piety is the foundation of all virtues." When 
Jesus Christ was asked, what is the great command^ 
ment ? He replied, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with aU thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment.'" 

Some of God's claims to our obedience and love 
will now be mentioned: others will be explained 
subsequently. 

1. God id our Father by Oreation, — Tlnn truth was 
acknowledged in very early times. The oldest 
form of worship among the Aryans, was, when gazing 
up to the blue sky and stretching forth their hands, 
they exclaimed, Dyauspitar^ Heaven-Father. The 
Greek term Zeupater, and the Latin Jupiter, had 
the same original meaning. Plato speaks of God as 
'< Father and Maker <rf all." The Apostle Paul, 
when addressing the Athenians, referred to certain 
Grerik: poets as saying, ^'For we are also 
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offspring.'^ Jesas Christ taught His followers to 
address God in prayer as, " Our Father which ai*t in 
heaven." God is our Preserver as well as our 
Creator. " In Him we live and move and have our 
being." We are dependent upon Him every moment 
for tie support of the life which He first bestowed. 

2. Ood is ovjr King, — The universe is His by 
creation, and He is its rightful Lord. Fresh obit* 
gations are thus laid upon us. 

The following are some of ihe great duties we owo 
to God in consequence of the above relationship^ 

1. AUegiO'Tice. — Rebellion against the sovereign, 
is considered the greatest crime in a state, and is 
visited with the severest punishment. The com- 
mand is, '' Thou fihalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serv&" It is high treason 
against God to bow down to an idol, or to worship any 
other than Himself No wish to please the 
dcai^est earthly relatives, will be accepted as au 
excuse. 

2. Reverence. — Respect is shown to a fattier by 
every right-minded .son. Great honour is paid to a 
monarch in his palace. Much more is reverence due 
to the King of kings and Lord of lords. Wicked men, 
conscious of their guilty often dread God ; but this is 
not the feeling that is inculcated. Reverence is a 
fiense of God ti greatness, mixed with love. 

Reverence will be shown in the way we speak of 
Ood. Many persons insult Him to His face by 
using His name lightly. Such conduct is highly 
blameworthy* God expressly declares that He will 
"not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in 
vain." 

3. Worship, — ^This includes j^rayer and praise, 
Fleming says, '' In all ages and among all nations^ 
it has been common, by some form or rite, to sup- 
plicate Divine protection and favour. Among the 
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golden verses of Pythsgoras we find the folIowiDg :— 

" In all thou dost, first let thy prayers ascend, 
And to the gods thy labours first nommend ; 
From them implore success, and hope a prosperous end." 

As children go to an earthly parent in all their 
troubles, so may we make known our wants to our 
heavenly Father. We may seek protection in danger, 
wisdom to guide us, pardon for sin, and strength to 
resist temptation. 

We thank a friend who shows us a kindness. God 
is continually showering down blessings upon us. 
Under such circumstances, praise is "comely." An 
ancient philosopher said, '' If I were a nightingale, 
I would by singing fulfil the vocation of a nightin- 
gale. But since I am a reasonable being, mine is to 
praise God. This is my calling. I will fulfil if 

Worship may be private, social, or public. Each 
form has its advantages ; each is a duty. 

An Indian proverb shows one important effect of 
worship — yatha deva, tatha bhaktah, as is the God, 
such is the worshipper. If we associate with the 
wicked, we are apt to become like them ; while 
intercourse with good men has a beneficial influence. 
This applies equally to worship. 

4. Ooedience, — A little child should be guided by 
the commands of a wise father. If it disregarded 
his instructions and followed its own wishes, the 
consequences would be very injurious to itself. In 
a kingdom, the laws must be observed ; anarchy and 
misery would be the result were each person to act as 
he pleased. It is consummate folly in men to disobey 
God. " It is for the finite to set itself against the in- 
finite ; the feeble and imperfect to declare itself in- 
dependent of the perfect ; the impure and unholy to 
exalt itself against the holy ; the creature of a day to 
declare itself more wise and worthy to rule than the 
august Being whose goings forth are from eternity." 
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Our relations to God demand obedience. '* His 
breath woke us first into existence. Whatever 
powers of body or of mind we possess, all are His 
aud of Him. Nothing pertaining to us can w© 
properly call our own. From the first moment of 
existence to the last, we exercise no faculty of 
thought or feeling or action, which He has not given 
us, and which He does not rightly claim as belong- 
ing to Himself. The very power to disdbey is a 
power which He -has Himself conferred." 

The nature of God^s requirements is a further argu- 
ment for obedience. His commands are not arbi- 
trary, but " holy, just, and good." He enjoins only 
that which is best for ourselves ; He forbids only 
that which it is our highest wisdom to shun. Our 
duty and our happiness coincide. 

5. Love, — This one word is the " fulfilling of 
the law." All our duties may be summed up in 
love to God and love to man, Without this, every 
thing else is of little worth. No earthly parent 
would be satisfied, if his child obeyed him merely 
like a servant for his wages, or like a slave from 
iear of punishment. God asks our love. His address 
to us is, " Son, give me thine heart.^' 

Some of the ways in which love manifests itself 
will be noticed : 

(1.) We wish to be near those we love. An affec- 
tionate child delights in his father's society. If 
obliged to leave him, he laments the sepai'ation, and 
desires to return. So should we feel towards God. 
David says, " My soul thirsteth for Thee.^' And 
we may continually realize a sense of His presence. 
He is indeed always with us. The Psalmist says, 
" Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; 
Thou understandest my thoughts afar off. Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways.^' If we truly love 
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right, or our condition safe. We may be saying to 
ourselves, " Peace, peace ; when there is no peace." 
But while most men pass through life satisfied 
with themselves and unaware of their real charac- 
ter^ there have been some, in all ages of the world, 
who have felt the corruption of their nature, and 
sighed after holiness. The writings of ancient 
Greek and Roman philosophers contain numerous 
testimonies to this fact. There is a remarkable con- 
fession of sin which Brahmans ought to repeat daily : 

F^po'ham p^pakarmaham papatm^ p^pasambhavaha : 

The meaning is : I am sin ; I commit sin ; my 
. soul is sinful ; I am conceived in sin. This is very 
similar to the account of man^s state given in the 
Bible. David says, " Behold, I was shapen in ini- 
quity ; and in sin did ray mother conceive me." It 
is also written : " There is none righteous, no, not 
one" ; " The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it ?" 

Why is it that the holiest men are the first to 
admit their own sinfulness ? Most people take their 
neighbours as their standard, and are satisfied if they 
think that they come up to their conduct. Some, 
indeed, compare themselves with persons guilty of 
flagrant crimes, and are proud of their supposed moral 
superiority. On the other hand, a man whose consci- 
ence is enlightened, judges himself by God's law. 

Our whole duty is summed up in two precepts. 
The "first and great commandment," supreme love 
to God, was noticed in the previous chapter. 

The second commandment is, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself" It is explained in the 
words, " Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them." So greatly has this 
precept been admired, that it has been called the 
golden rule. 
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Some men confine the idea of sin to theft, adul- 
tery, and other crimes punishable by the State. It 
is true that to wish to take anything belonging to 
another is theft in Ood's sight. '' Whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adul- 
tery with her already in his heart.*' Still, Christi- 
anity does not say that all men are thieves and 
adulterers in the ordinary sense of these terms. Nor 
is it asserted that all men are wicked in eveiy res- 
pect. But obedience to one set of laws will not 
save a man from the punishment of another set 
which he violates. If a clerk defrauds Government, 
he will not be pardoned because he is temperate or 
chaste. A soldier guilty of rebellion against the 
State, is not acquitted because he has been kind to 
the poor. A person who breaks one of God's com- 
mands because he is inclined to do so, would equally 
break another if similarly tempted. 

It is a common mistake to confound amiability 
with holiness. Some dogs are savage; others are 
mild in their disposition. Men vary similarly. It 
is no more merit for a man to obev his instincts 
without reference to God's will, than for a sheep to 
be gentla 

The two great sins chargeable against every hu- 
man being are ungodliness and selfishness. 

The verdict pronounced upon Belshazzar, king of 
Babylon, was : " Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting." The prophet Daniel ex- 
plained the grounds of this judgment when he said, 
" The God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified." This 
charge applies to us all. God contrasts the grati- 
tude of the very beasts with the regardlessness of 
man. **I have nourished and brought up children 
and they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master's crib; 
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but Israel doth not know, my people doth not con- 
sider." 

Until man'8 heart has been renewed, he not only 
forgets God but hajtea Him. An enemy, it is 
true, is not hated when he is forgotten ; but the 
feeling is instantly awakened when he is seen or 
remembered. Thus it is with regard to God. Prayer 
is a burden ; the thought of God is disliked, and the 
mind turns with pleasure to earthly things. 

Who can say that he has loved his neighbour 
as himself ? K we fail to do this, we are selfSh. To 
the extent to which we fail, we are selfish. 

It is impossible to tell whether a garment is clean 
or dirty by examining it in a dark room. To judge 
properly, it should be taken out in the sun. Some- 
what in like manner, if we would ascertain our true 
condition, we must view ourselves, as it were, in the 
dazzling splendour of God's presence. A holy man 
of old said to God, '' Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee, our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance." Another confessed, "We are all as 
an unclean thing ; and all our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags." A third said, '' I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear ; but now mine eye seeth 
thee, wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes." 

The above confessions express the true state of 
man^s heart in God^s sight. And it has been well 
remarked, " What thou art in the sight of God, that 
thou truly art." 



XXVI— The Punishment of Sin. 

Our consciences distinguish between right and 
wrong. We feel also that good conduct deserves 
approval, and that wrong-doing should be followed 
by punishment. A virtuous fiEither commends good 
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behaviour in his children, while he censures the op- 
posite. A just king bestows honours on faithful ser- 
vants who have risked their lives on his account ; 
but he punishes those who break his laws, and are 
traitors against his government. All this accords 
with our natural sense of justice. We should blame 
a parent who made no difference between his children, 
whatever might be their conduct, or a king who 
treated alike loyal adherents and avowed rebels. 
The consequences of such conduct, too, would be most 
disastrous. A family under such conditions would 
be a scene of disorder ; a kingdom would become a 
prey to anarchy. 

Fleming says, ^^ Since God hath made us capable of 
discerning between right and wrong, and hath annex- 
ed to that discernment a susceptibility of suitable emo- 
tions, it is impossible for us to conclude that He himself 
should remain insensible to the distinction between 
good and evil. It is natural, therefore, for us to 
expect that, in the government of the world, God 
should manifest His love of virtue and hatred of 
vice, by rewarding the virtuous and by punishing 
the vicious." It cannot be supposed that the great 
Creator and Lord of the universe has a less sense of 
justice than some of His creatures. The belief is 
therefore almost universal that God will ** discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him 
that serveth God, and him that serveth Him not." 
An eminent lifriter on the laws of England remarks, 
"It is but lost labour to say, 'Do this or avoid that,' 
unless we also declare * this shall be the consequence 
of your non-compliance.'^' Laws without penalties 
would be almost worthless. The ancient Greeks 
conceived that there was a goddess of vengeance, 
called Nemesis, who tracked the steps of the 
sinner, and with dreadful scourges, sooner or later, 
inflicted punishment; The idea was a shadow of 
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the great truth of a personal and all*seeing Gover- 
nor of tbe world. 

It is admitted that the consequences which flow 
from virtue and vice, even in this life, may, to some 
extent, be viewed as rewards and punishments. 
The upright and benevolent have generally the es- 
teem of their fellowmen^ and^ so far, the approval of 
their own conscience. The spendthrift soon redu- 
ces himself to beggary ; the sensualist sows the seeds 
of disease in his frame; the drunkard wastes his 
property, makes a wreck of his body, clouds his 
mind, and ruins his family. Still, these consequen- 
ces do not go so far as our sense of justice leads us 
to expect. Some of the wisest and best men have 
endured a life of poverty and suffering, ending in an 
ignominious death ; while villains and oppressors 
sometimes live in ease and luxury, ^yiug quietly on 
their beds. We are led to think that things will not 
be so always. 

There are good reasons for the present state of 
things. "The righteous and the wicked/' says 
Fleming, ''are here so connected and associated 
with one another, that the one could not be folly 
punished nor the other fully rewarded. To try and 
improve the virtues of the one, and to move the re- 
pentance and work the reformation of the other, 
they are allowed, for a season, to grow together, lest 
in rooting up the one, the other should be destroyed. 
But still we are at no loss to perceive which is the 
object of the Divine approbation." 

'' Had the righteous and the wicked been here 
punished and rewarded exactly in proportion to 
their respective character and conduct, we must 
have concluded that this was the final scene of 
the Divine administration. But when we learn, 
on the one hand, from the intimations of conscience 
and the arrangements of Providence^ that the one 
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is the object of the Divine approbation and the other 
of the Divine condemnation, and when, on the other 
hand^ we see that tbey are here exposed alike to 
the trials and vicissitudes of life, we conclude that 
the present state is a state of discipline and 
probation, and admirably suited for the purposes 
of such a state. And while this is the true and 
correct view of the present life, it furnishes the 
clearest argument for a future life — where the virtues 
which have been exercised here shall be perfected 
and rewarded — where the vices which have been 
patiently borne with here shall be punished — where 
all irregularities shall be corrected, and all in- 
equalities removed — and where every man shall 
receive according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they have been good or evil.'* 

But while it is generally agreed that the wicked 
will be punished in a future state, there have been 
wide differences of opinion with regard to the amount 
of suffering merited. 

We are too much interested in the case to give a 
proper decision. If criminals in a jail were asked 
what punishment should be inflicted upon them- 
selves, the sentences would be very lenient. The 
general tendency is to palliate sin. " * Everybody 
does it,' is a constant plea to excuse what is wrong. 

* Nobody thinks anything of it' is the same sort of 
plea in a different shape. But ' everybodj^ does it,' 

* nobody thinks any thing of it,' will not make a 
wrong thing right.'' 

What is sin ? God claims to be supreme over the 
world which He has Himself created ; it is essential 
to the welfare of the universe that He should be 
supreme. Every sin is a defiance of His authority, 
a declaration on the part of the sinner, that he will 
not have God to reign over him. " All the guilt that 
lies in foul rebellion against the mildest and most 
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merciful of earthly monarchs — ^in disobeying the 
kindest^ and grieving the best of fathers — in ingrati- 
tude to a generous benefactor — •..; all that evil, 
multiplied a thousand and a thousand times^ there 
is in sin/' 

Suppose a man committed theft, the value of the 
article stolen has not simply to be considered. The 
evil is that if theft did not involve a penalty, no 
man's property would be safe. It is the same with 
sin. A single violation of God's law with impunity, 
would tend to spread rebellion through the universe. 

Considering the vast interests at stake, the punish- 
ment of sin must be severe. The Bible says, " Woe 
unto him that striveth with his Maker I Let the pot- 
sherd strive with the potsherds of the earth." *' It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God." 
The warning of Jesus Christ is, " Fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in helL" 

** We know not/' says Mansel, " whether the 
future punishment of sin will be inflicted by way of 
natural consequence or of supernatural visitation; 
whether it will be produced from within or inflicted 
from without." Conscience will gnaw like an undy- 
ing worm. Milton justly makes Satan say, '' myself 
am helL" 

Punishments will difler. Some will be beaten 
with " many," some with " few stripea" What gives 
intensity to the suflering, is the absence of hope. 
There are some who suppose that, after enduring pain 
in hell, the wicked will eventually be received into 
heaven. ''Men attach, perhaps, some omnipotent 
power to mere suflering, and imagine that if hatred 
to sin and love to God are all that is needed, then a 
short experience of the terrific consequences of a 
godless past must ensure a godly future. Why do 
they think so ? This is not the effect which mere 
punishment generally produces on human character. 
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Its tendency is liot to soften^ bat to harden the 
heart,-r-to fill it not with love, bat with enmity.'* 
'^ Oh, the more we think of. it^ the darker does the 
history grow^^^the faster does the descent of the 
evil spirit become, down that pit which, from its 
very nature, seems to be bottomless.*'* There i^ 
every reason to fear that the sinner will go on 
sinning, and an eternity of sin involves an eternity 
of punishment. 

Danger is neither averted nor postponed by being 
overlooked. " When the ostrich," says Guthrie, 
'' scouring along the sandy desert, finds that it cannot 
escape the huntsman, it is said to thrust its 
head into a bush, and remain there, quite tranquil, to 
receive the death-blow. Poor senseless, stupid bird> 
it seems to fancy that the danger which it ceases 
to see has ceased to exist. But men, as well as 
brutes, do so; and not by one degree more rational 
than the compoiiure of a bird at whose folly they 
tliemselves would be the first to smile, is the peace 
of those who, that they may enjoy the pleasures of 
sin, shut their eyes to its evil, and refuse to look 
that^ and tiieir own danger, in the face."" 



XXYII.— Need op a Revblatiok. 

In the foregoing chapters, the existence and attri* 
butes of God, with our duty to Him, as taught by 
our own consciences and an attentive examination 
of nature, have been considered. Though the con- 
clusions may be readily admitted, the following 
remarks must be borne in mind : '* There are many 
things,^^ says Locke, " which we have been brought 
up in the belief of from our cradles, and which are 
motions lamiliar and as it were natural to us under 
«^ ■ ■ ■ . — — * * ■ ■ ■ II 

* Dr. Nomutb Madeod. 
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the Qospel> which we take for unqa^ionabJe troths, 
and easily demonstrable^ without (xmsidering how 
long we ^Bight have beea in doubt or ignorant of 
them, had revelation been silent." The best proof 
of this is afforded by the state aSihe world without 
Christianity. 

India aad China are the two most enlightened 
heathen countries in A«ia. Both have had men 
powerful in intellect^ and indefatigable in their in^ 
vestigations. What are the results f The learned in 
India do not believe in the existence of one God, but 
that all is God. The ^^ great sentence" is for a weak, 
«inful mortal blasphemously to say Aham Brakma, 
I am God. Along with this, the grossest polytheism 
prevails, the number of deities being said to be 
thirty-three crores. One of their own proverbs 
shows the state of things among the Chinese ; their 
gods are said to be '' as numerous as the sands of the 
Havy River." 

History and the present state of the world prove, 
that, without a written revelation, men are uncertain 
about some of the most important truths of religion. 
A few illustrations may be given. 

1. Apart from revelation, we stand in doubt of 
the immoHality of the souL We ask with anxiety, 
will the soul perish with the body in which it lives, 
or is it an undying principle whose existence is for 
ever and ever ? Nature, it is true, gives some 
expectation of a future state ; but the evidenoci 
taken by itself, is dim and ind^isive. 

Socrates, the wisest of the Greek philosophers, 
when dying, said to his friends : " I am going out 
of the world, and you are to continue in it ; but 
which of us has the better part is a secret to every 
one but God.'' Cicero, the great Soman orator, 
devoted much attention to the arguments fwr the 
immortality of the soul. He summed up the whole 
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in the following words: "Of these opinions— the 
immortality, or eternal death, of the soul — "which 
is the true one, God alone knows ; and which is 
most probable^ a very great question." 

From the light which men have borrowed from 
revelation even when they have professedly rejected 
it, there is less doubt now among them than formerly 
about the immortality of the soul. Still, there are 
serious differences of opinion. Parker looked upon 
a future state as certain ; Kewman says with 
regard to it, "Confidence there is none, hopeful 
aspiration is the highest state.'^ 

2. The ejffwacy of prayer is left undecided* An 
instinct, it is true, prompts us to prayer. It " mounts 
of itself to young lips that can scarce lisp the nanie 
of God, and to dying lips which have no longer the 
power to pronounce ii^' Still, its value has been 
questioned Some suppose that God has left tbo 
world entirely to the government of fixed laws, and 
that prayer addressed to Him no more avails than 
it would if a steam-engine were invoked* 

3, Without revelation we have no certainty about 
the fargivenessof sin. Conscience tells every man who 
carefully examines his life,, that he has broken God's 
laws times without number. From one point of view, 
God may be regarded as a inerciful Father, who will 
pardon his repentant children. But He is our King 
as well as our Father. It has been asked : " Is the 
subject to rebel and disobey every hour and the 
King by a perpetual act of indulgence to efface every 
character of truth and dignity from his government ? 
Do this, and yott depose the legislator from his 
throne. You reduce the sanction of his law to a 
name and a mockery." 

When we are in good health and prosperous, we 
may rest satisfied with a vague trust in the mercy of 
Grod i but on ^ dea>thbed« when we feel that we are 
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Apart ircm revelaiioD, man is left in the condition 
described by Tennyson : — 

" What am I ? 
An infant crying in the night. 
An infant crying for the light. 
And with no langnage but a ciy." 

Bacon says, * Sacred theology must be drawn from 
the Word of God^ not &om the light of nature or the 
dictates of reason. Not only does this bold good in 
those great mysteries of the Deity, of the creation, of 
the redemption, but appertains also to the moral law 
interpreted. For it must be confessed, that great 
part of the moral law is of that perfection whereimto 
the light of nature cannot aspire." 
' Some edueated Hindus assert that no Berelation 
is necessary, that the light of nature is sufficient ; 
but their own writings abundantly show their 
obligations to the Bible. 

Even if a system of religious truth could be collec- 
ted from the works of Confucius, Manu, Plato, 
Wd others, it would want authority, Lod^e says, 
^^ What would this amount to, towards being a steady 
rule, a certain transcript of a law that we are under ? 
Mankind might hearken to it or reject it> as they 
pleased, or as it suited their interest, passions, 
principles, or humours : they were under no obli- 
gation ; the opinion of this or that philosopher was 
of no authority." 

Blessed be God, life and immortality are brought 
to light through the Gospel. 



XXVin. — The Christian Scriptttres. 

The need of a revelation has been shown. It 
cannot be denied that God ean make known His 
will to man. To question this would be to suppose 
God to be weaker than His own creatures, who 
can communicate their thoughts to one another. 
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I'arther, it may be argued that a Divine revelation 
is highly probable. All civilised nations of the 
present time proSsss to have sacced books. Though 
these: differ widely^ they bear testimony to the 
geneval expectation of mankind. 

To gaia knowledge of any kind involves labour* 
Much careful inquiry and a long course of prepa*- 
ration are necessary before a man can be settled in 
life. He has to consider for what employment he 
is best fitted, and how he may obtain the requisite 
training. It is reasonable to suppose, that our 
welfare^ not for a few short years but for eternity, 
T^ill demand still more earnest investigation. 

There are four great religions of the world claim* 
ing to have wiitten revelations, — Hinduism, Bnd« 
dfaism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity. Some 
knowledge of these different systems is desirable. 

Most Hindus are acquainted, more or less, with 
the creed of their country. No educated man can 
believe in its seas of sugar-cane juice, ghee, and curds. 
Though Buddhism rejects caste, in many other res- 
pects it is liable to the same objections as Hinduism. 
Muhammadanism has taken some great truths from 
the Bible; but its sensuality betrays its earthly 
origin. 

These three religions existonly among serai-civilised 
races. They are abandoned with growing knowledge. 
The Bible is the sole revelation accepted by the 
enlightened nations of the earth. 

The Christian Scriptures are composed of sixty- 
six different books, written by forty authors, at 
different periods of time, over a space of more than 
fifteen centuries. It is impossible, within the narrow 
limits available to treat of the many and varied 
arguments by which their truth is established. The 
following list, abridged from Mansel, includes only 
eome of them : — 
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" The genuineness and authenticifcy of the docu- 
ments ; the judgment and good faith of the writers ; 
the testimony, to the actual occurrences of pro- 
phecies and miracles ; the character of the Teacher 
Himself; those rites and ceremonies of the elder 
Law, so significant as typical of Christ, so strange 
and meaningless without Him ; the predictions^ 
of the promised Messiah ; the history of the rise 
and progress of Christianity, and its compauson 
with that of other religions ; the ability or inability 
of human means to bring about the results which 
it actually accomplished; its antagonism . to the' 
current ideas of the age and country of its origin ; 
its effects as a system on the moral and social con- 
dition of subsequent generations of mankind ; its 
fitness to satisfy the wants and console the suffer- 
ings of human nature ; the character of those by 
whom it was firat promulgated and received ; the 
sufferings which attested the sincerity of their 
convictions ; the mutual contradictions of conflicting 
theories of unbelief, and the inadequacy of all of 
them to explain the facts for which they are bound 
to account." 

On each of the above points^ and on many of a 
similar character, elaboi*ate treatises have been 
written. The student has already been referred to 
Dr. Mitchell's '^ Letters'' as containing an excellent 
summajy of the evidences, written expressly for 
Hindu youth. Paley's " Evidences/' Sumner's " Evi- 
dences/' and Butler's "Analogy" are also recommend- 
ed. * The « Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation" 
explains the reasons for the gradual unfolding of 
Divine truth, and for the course adopted to train the 
Jews. 



• " Modern Soeptioism," "Faith and Free Thought," and "The 
Saperhaman Origin of the Bible/' by Rogers, are recent valaabld 
works. 
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The force of moral evidence depends largely upon 
the state of the person by whom it is weighed. 
No man who is living in known sin can justly 
expect to arrive at religious truth. The necessity of 
earnestness, humility, and prayer, have been noticed 
in a previous chapter. 

The most convincing evidence in favour of Christi- 
anity is its felt adaptation to our case. Let the 
reader try and see, and he will find it suited to his 
ever}'' want. This will be taken up again when the 
doctrines of Christianity have been further explained. 

While there are convincing proofs of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, it must not be supposed that the 
truth of Christianity turns upon this point. If the 
account given.in the Gospels of Christ and His teach- 
ing be true, all that is essential in Christianity is 
established, 

Raffaelle is acknowledged to be thegreatest painter 
whose works are still in existence. His pictures, 
however, are not appreciated by the ignorant, who 
prefer to them mere daubs. In like manner, there 
are some pei-sons who see little beauty in the Bible. 
The fault is in the readers — not in the book. The 
following are a few testimonies to the Christiian 
Scriptures from some of the greatest writers and 
philosophers that have ever lived. 

The first notice the Bible apart from the question 
of its inspiration. 

Sir William Jones says, — '* I have regularly and 
attentively read the Holy Scriptures, and am of 
opinion this volume, independently of its Divine 
origin, contains more sublimity and beauty, more 
pure morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of poetry and eloquence than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever language they have 
been composed." 

^Professor Huxley made the following remarks^ 
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when teaching the Bible in schools was considered 
by the London School Board : — " Consider the great 
historical fact that, for three centuries this book has 
been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest 
in English History ; that it has become the national 
epic of Britain, and is familiar to noUe and simple 
from John O'Groat's House to Land's End, as Dante 
and Tasso were once to the Italians ; that it is 
written in the noblest and purest English, and 
abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary form ; 
and finally that it forbids the veriest hind who ever 
left his native village to be ignorant of the existence 
of other countries and other civilizations, and of a 
great past stretching back to the farthest limits of 
the oldest nations of the world. By the study of 
what other book could children be so much human- 
ized and made to feel that each figure in that vast 
historical procession fills, like themselves, but a 
momentary space in the intervals between two eter- 
nities ; and earns the blessings and curses of all time, 
according to its effect to do good and hate evil, even as 
they also are earning their payment for their work ? " 

It will be seen that the skidy of the Bible is 
advocated even for its pure English and exquisite 
literary beauties. There are so many allusions to 
the Bible scattered throughout EngUsh literature, 
that no one can thoroughly comprehend it without 
a good acquaintance with the Scriptures, 

But the Bible has far higher claims. Bacon says, 
''Thy creatures have been my books, but Thy 
Scriptures much more : I have sought Thee in the 
courts, fields, and groves, but I have found Thee in 
Thy temples." ^' There never was found in any age 
of the world, either philosophy, or sect, or religion, 
or law, or discipline, which did so highly exalt the 
public good as the Christian faith.^' 

^' There are no songs," says Milton, ^' comparable 
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to the songs of Zion; no orations equal to those of 
the prophets ; and no polities like those which the 
Scriptures teach." 

Sir Isaac Kewton says, " We account the Holy 
Scriptures to be the most sublime philosophy," 

Locke was asked which was the shortest and 
surest way for a person to attain a ti'ue knowledge 
of the Christian reliofion. His reply was, *' Let him 
study the Holy Scriptures, especially tbe New 
Testament ; therein are contained the words of 
eternal life. It has Qod for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth, without any mixture of error, 
for its matter." 

Selden, called " the glory of England," says 
** There is no book upon which we can rest in a 
dying moment but the Bible." 

Gladstone, the greatest English statesman of tlie 
present day, says, '* for the last fifteen hundred years 
Christianity has always marched in the van of ail 
human improvement and civilization, and it has har«* 
nessed to its car all that is great and glorious in the 
human race." 

The Bible has been the object of unceasing attack. 
" Assailants have appeared and vanished ; each 
proclaiming, just as he himself went to the bottom, 
that he had given the Bible its death-blow ! Some- 
how, however, that singular book continues to flourish, 
to propagate itself, to speak all languages, to inter- 
mingle more and more with the literature of all 
civilised nations." 

Gladstone says : — " Christianity continues to be 
that which it has been heretofore, the great medicine 
for the diseases of human nature, the great consola- 
tion for its sorrows ; the great stay to its weakness, 
the main and only suflicient guide in the wilderness 
of the world. Somehow or other, even those who 
may upon intellectual grounds be questioning many 
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of its details, yet scarcely venture to impeaeli its 
moral authority and power. Never, probably, was 
there a time when the Christian puke, if 1 luay so 
speak, of those who believe in Christianity, never 
at least in recent times has there been a period in 
which that pulse beat more warmly and more freely : 
and if this time is a time of crisis, it is not the iirst 
time of crisis that Christianity has known." 

Disraeli, the great political rival of Gladstone, 
expresses the following opinion with regard to the 
present attacks upon the Bible : — 

" There is no reason to believe that the Teutonic 
rebellion of this ceutury against the Divine truths 
intrusted to the Semites will ultimately meet with 
more success than the Celtic insurrection of the 
preceding age. Both have been sustained by the 
highest intellectual gifts that human nature has ever 
displayed ; but when the tumult subsides the Divine 
truths are found to be not less prevalent than before, 
and simply because they are divine. Man brings to 
the study of the oracles more learning and more 
criticism than of yore; audit is well that it should 
be so. The documents will yet bear a greater 
amount both of erudition and examination than they 
have received, but the word of God is eternal, and 
will survive the spheres." 

When near the end of life, Dr. Johnson gave the 
following advice to a young man : " Attend to the 
voice of one who has possessed a certain degree of 
fame'in the world, and who will shortly appear before 
his Maker : read the Bible every day of your life/' 

The counsel of Dr. Johnson is earnestly urged upon 
every Indian student. Let the Bible be read with 
a teachable spirit ; let the prayer always be first 
offered, " Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law," and the results 
will be most beneficial 
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XXIX. — J^us Christ. 

The grand ^central truth of Christianity is con- 
tained in the words : " God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Sou, that whosoever 
belie veth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.'' The importance of Christianity to the 
world depends upon Jesus Christ. 

The idea of a Divio e incarnation is familiar to the 
Hindus. Krishna says in the £hagavad Gita, 
" Wliensoever religion fades and irreligion prevails, 
then I produce myself.*^ The expectation is general 
in India, that the tenth or Kalki A.vat&ra has yet to 
come, when Vishnu, on a white horse, will destroy 
iniquity, and establish righteousness. The great 
truth, thus perverted, iinds its accomplishment iu 
Jesus Christy the Nishkalanlca, or spotless, Ava- 
tara. 

A king of Sicily once said to a learned man, 
" Tell me, what is God V The philosopher desired 
one day to think about it before he answered the 
king. The next day he desired two days more to 
think about it ; and every time he was asked, he 
wished the time doubled. The king was surprised, 
and inquired the reason. " Because," said tbe philoso- 
pher, " the more I think about God, the less I hope 
to understand him." Our own existence is beyoud 
our comprehension. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the nature of God is far more mysterious. We should 
reverently receive what He pleases to reveal. 

The Bible most emphatically asserts the Divine 
Unity. ^* Hear, Israel : the Lord our God is one 
Lord /' " The Lord is God, and there is none else ;" 
" God is one." At the same time, we learn from the 
Scriptures, that, in the Godhead, there are three Per- 
sons of equal eternity, power, and majesty, called 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This union of three 
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in one is called the Trinity^ though the tenn itself 
does not occur in the Bible. 

There may seem to b& a contradiction in saying 
that God is one and yet three. It may be asked, 
how can one be three and three one ? This objec- 
tion might be valid if the terms were nnderstood 
in the same sense in each case. Bat an illustration 
will show that a living being may be one in one 
sense and three in another. Man is a nnit^ yet he 
consists of body, soul, and spirit. While the com- 
parison is by no means parallel, and can, in no 
degree, assist ns in comprehending the- Trinity, it 
shows that it does- not involve any contradiction. 

Again, it should be understood that when Jesns 
Christ is called the Son of God, the meatiing isnot that 
He is a Son born in the ordinary way. The suppo- 
sition were blasphemy. " It must be evident/' says 
Archdeacon Pratt, " that the language, is figuriitrve, 
and that that part only of the figure is used (as^ is al- 
ways the case in using emblems) which is suitable 
to the occasion. What is the meaning, then,, which 
these terms, Father and Son; used figuratively, arc 
intended to convey ? I answer, Identity of nature 
in the First and Second Persons; dependence of 
being, though not beginning of being ; the closest 
resemblance consistent with distinction of Persons ; 
the most intimate union in holiness and love." 

The incarnation of Jesus Christ was foretold 
many centuries before He appeared. Immediately 
after the fall, the promise was given, that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent; 
He was \so be descended from Abraham, of the 
tribe of Judah, and the family of David ; his birth- 
place was to be Bethlishem ; His mother a virgin- ; 
a forerunner was to announce His^ coming ; He was 
to preach good tidings to the meek ; the eyes of 
the Wind weife to be opwied,.and the ewsof the- 
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deaf to \)e tmstopped ; He was to enter Jerusalem 
as a king, but " loAvly, and riding upon an ass ;** 
He was to be " rejected" ; and betrayed for thirty 
pieces of silver; His hands and feet were to be 

giercedi But He wa.s not to remain in the grave ; 
[e was to ascend on high, and sit at the right 
hand of God. 

The above predictions, and many others, are found 
in the Old Testament, the latest book of whicli was 
written four centuries before the coming of Christ, 
and the whole of which was translated into Greek 
m the third eentury 'before Ghrist. 

The following summary has been given of the mere 
eKterival facts <rfChrist*s life^-^ 
. '' In the reign of Augustus Cajsar^ a man is bom 
into the world, in an obscure province of the Bomau 
Empire. His parents are poor, — his reputed father 
being an ordinary mechanic. Nothing noticeable 
occurs either in bis infancy ot childhood, if we 
eseept the visit to Jerusalem, at twelve years of 
age. His deportment on this occasion isiremarkable, 
no doiibt, exhibiting a ripeness and strength of 
thought above his yesCts, and in advance of the 
moral iaielligence of the times. But stiU no condi- 
tion of humanity is transcended ; and the light which 
had flashed for a moment, as far as the world at 
large is concerned, goes out again in darkness. 
Another long interval elapses, and manhood is 
reached; yet all passes without mark, without 
observable prepaxation, without a single inch of 
ground being cleared away for the erection of that 
mighty platfbrm,-^60on to be the scene of ti*ansac- 
tions which should convulse the world. Suddenly 
that platform is raised. It comes up, as it were, 
in a night, — like the gourd over the prophet's head, 
but not to perish or pass away. Nations flock to the 
shadow of it. Unbidden and unknown^ Jesus comes 
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th&t the Son of God ahoold ooaseat to beeofoe num, 
to be readied, baflfoted, and pat to deaths Sanies 
givee the foUowing reply: ''Men are veiy incompetent 
judges of what a Divine Being may be willing 
to endora Who should suppose, beforehand, that 
God would submit to blasphemy and rebuke ? Yet 
what being has been ever more ealirmniated ? Who 
has been the objeot of more soomT Whatisthediuly 
offering that goes up from the wide world to the 
Maker of all worlds ? There is not a nation that does 
^ot daily send up a dense cloud of obscenity and 
pro£Euieness as its offering. . .To our minds it ia no more 
strange that the Son of God should have horae re- 
proaoh and pain with patience for thirty yearsj, than 
that the God of creation should bear all this from 
age to age, and as an offering from the wide warld.*^ 
'^ Jesus Christ is not merely the Teacher, but 
the substance .of Qxristianity ; not merely the 
author of the faith which Christiaos profess, but 
its central object'^ The " rdigion of Christ" " means 
the piety, the submission of thought and heart, the 
^ense of obligation, the voluntary enthnsiastic service 
of which He, together and equally with the Fathw, ia 
the rightful and everlasting Object; whieh^whenHe 
was on earth, He claimed as His due ;. and which has 
been rendered to Him for more than el^teen hundred 
years by the best and noblest of the humai^ race.'' 

XXX.— The Atonement, 

Tbb object: of Christ's incarsatioo. is one of the 
most important doctrines of Christianity, while, at 
the same time, perhaps none has been, more mis- 
understood. Distorted views of it axe current, which 
are opposed to reason, and justice. On the other 
liand, rightly comprehended, it displays most glori« 
ously the Divine perfectioos. 

God created, man holy. Happiness was to be the 
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leward of obedience ; deatii was to be the penalty 
of transgressioQ, Adam^ the first man^disobejed God, 
and his posterity have trodden in kis footsteps. All 
mankind are guilty and deserve punishment 

The great question is^ must the whole human race 
perish ? or can any plan be devised by which they 
ean be saved consistently with justice ? 

It may be said, that as an earthly parent iEorgivea 
a r^entant child, so we may be pardoned by our 
Heavenly Father. But a very important dijstinction 
has already been pointed out, God is our Sovereign 
as weU as our Father. If a king were to patdoa 
offenders upon their repentance, his laws would 
soon be disregarded, and his whole realm would be 
deluged with crime. A distinguidaed jurist says, 
*' Forgiveness is a virtue only when justice is 
satisfied. Without this it is not a friend but a foe 
to society." And there are other reasons. 

The relation in which Ood stands to His in^elii^ 
gent creatures is that of a moral governor^ who hao 
;iven them a law— to the transgressiion of which 
Te has attached the heaviest of penalties. This bw 
is not a mere arbitrary expression of the Divine 
wilt^ but is based on the necessary and eternal 
distinction, between right* and wrong. What it 
commands is eternally right ; and what it forbids 
is etornally evil. Penalty, as attached to trans^^ 
gression, is not a mere exp^ieid) to deter men from 
committing it, and so to prevent the injury to His 
creatures which would result from its prevalence. 
First and foremost is penalty designed to mark sin 
as intrinsically vile and hatefUl, and to do homagje 
to the eternal law that wrong^doing deserves to sufi^r 
— a law which is written upon the human hearty 
and which our veiy consciousness of moral res- 
ponsibility teaches us. 

The feeling is universal, that man is a sinner^ 
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and that sin deserves punishment. The most 
momentous inquiry that can agitate the human 
breast is^ Uow can I, a consciously guilty, sin- 
polluted beings be delivered from this load of evil, 
obtain forgiveness, and be restored to the Divine 
favour ?* 

Propitiatory saorifioes are the eflTort to solve this 
great problem. In them is expressed the need of 
reconciliation, and that the way to it is through 
suffering. Sacrifices were " either originally appoint* 
od by God Himself, or they spring from instincts 
so universal as to be inseparable from human 
nature. There is no other conceivable alternative 
that can account for their universal existence dur- 
ing all ages and among all nations of mankind 

On every hill-top, whence the smoke of sacrifice 
has ascended towards heaven, in every valley 
desecrated by the awful rites of demou worship, 
on every altar that has been stained with the blood 
of human sacrifices, is stamped indelibly the same 
universal sentiment that man needs an atonement." 

The idea tliat pervades sacrifices is that of substi- 
tution. It was sometimes expressed in words : ^^ We 
give thee this life instead of ours.'' The offerer 
acknowledged guilt, and confessed that he deserved 
punishment; but hoped that God would accept the 
victim in hia stead. 

The sacrifices of heathen nations contained traces 
of great truths though mingled with grievous errors. 

*'^ We all suffer for each other and gain by each 
other*8 sufferings. Parents work and endure pain 
that their children may prosper; children suffer 
for the sin of their parents^ who have died before ife 
bore fruit. Sometimes it is a compulsory, sometimes 

• AbriOged. from " Thegries of tb© Atonement," by Profeaaor 
Cbftoocs. 
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a willing mediation. The pum8hm(Bn.t which is 
earned by the.husbandfalls.upon the wife ; the bene- 
fits tin wliichall classes parbake are wrought out by 
the unhealthy or dangerous toil of the few. Soldiers 
endure wounds and death for those wJio sit at home.*'* 
Another writer saj^s, " We cannot look over the 
history of humanity without at once perceiving 
that the greatest benefactors of their species have 
generally been the :greatest sufierers— 'the scaffold 
of the patriot and the stake of the martyr being 
the reward commonly assigned to those who Jsave 
acquitted themselves the most generously iow^rds 
their fellowmen, whether for this world or the 
next'^t 

Truths ave taught to children as they are able to 
receive them, and in a form whioh is intelligible. 
The wJiold human race has been undergoing a 
process of education, as well as its individkial 
members; Sacrifices were enjoined among the 
Jews to convey to their minds^ through the senses, 
a deep feeling of the evil of sin a>nd its terrible 
consequences. *^ While they beheld the dark volume 
of smoke ascending from i^he fire that consumed the 
sacrifice which was burning in their stead, how 
awful must .have l)een the impression .of the desert 
•of sin, made by that dark volume of ascending 
smoke ! The idea was«distinct and deeply imipi^essed, 
that God's justice was a consuming fire to sinners ; 
and that their souk escaped only through a 
•vicariouaj ;atoneinent."(| 

It has already been showa that Qod, as Qover* 
nor of the universe, cannot pardon the sinner with- 
out satisfaction *to the Divine law. In His great 

* J. H. Newmati. 

t Dr. R. Vaughan. 

{ Acting or suffering* for another. 

Jl ''i'bilosophy.of.the flan of Salvation." 
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love to men. He, as it were, proposed tiiat His only 
begottoi Son slwuld beeome their snbstitate, and 
BQifer in their stead. The Son gladly consented, 
saying, " Lo I cotoe ;" " I delight to do Thy will** 

As it was man who had sinned, it was necessary 
that the Son of Crod should take npon Him hnman 
nature. At the appointed time He became incar» 
Date. He lived on . earth for thirty-three years, a 
period of time equalling the average duration of a 
human life. He endured all the sorrows which 
afflict humanity, and so completely accomplished 
tiie work He had Undertaken, that on the cross He 
could say, • It i» finished." 

The Bible describes Jesus Christ as our Repiie* 
sentative. ItieMsus that ''He bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree ;" that * the Lord laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all f that He *^ redeemed us 
from the curse, being made a curse for ua." Jesus 
is one ; we are millions ; but His Divine nature 
gave an infinite value to His sacrifice. A single 
diamond, like iJie Koh^i-nur^ is worth more than 
crores of ordinary pebbles. Qod can now pardon 
the sinner who comes to Him, seeking forgiveness 
en account of his surety. 

By sin man had become separated from God, and 
be fled from His presence. Through the death of 
Christ, the barrier to reconciliation is removed ; (jod 
and man may be at one again. Hence the expiatory 
work of Christ is called the Atonement. 

The death of Christ, while enabling God to offer 
pardon, is calculated to have a most salutary influ- 
ence upon the sinner himself. This may be 
explained, though very imperfectly, by the follow- 
ing illustration. 

A son leaves the house of a wise, affectionate, and 
good father, and goes to a far country, where he 
associates with vile companions. His father yearns 
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over him, and send9 loving messages, urging him to 
come home ; but the son turns a deaf ear to hi9 
entreaties. At last the father goes in search of his: 
son. When he arrives, the son is amusing himself 
by swimming in a deep tank. He is suddenljr 
seized with craimp, and is sinking in the waters. 
The. father plunges in, and at the risk of his- 
own life rescues his son. What ought to be 
the effect of this 1 Should it not melt the son to 
penitence and love ? If he resisted, would he not 
be justly regarcted as a hardened reprobate, who 
deserved to be left to ''eat of the fruit of his own 
ways*'? God oar heavenly Father says, ** Turn, O' 
badcsliding children ;" but men, naturally, wotrld 

g> farther and farther from him. The death of 
brist on our account, the strongest proof of the* 
Father's love, is the most powerful means which/ 
can be employed to awaken in us a sense of eur' 
guilt;, and a desire to seek reconciliation. 

The' Christian doctrine of the Atonement has 
beefi assailed on various grounds. Some of the ob- 
jections are diametrically opposed to one another. 
" By one critic," says Mansel, " the doctriwe is re- 
jected because it is> more consistent 'with, the infi* 
nite mercy of God> to pardon sin freely, without 
any atonement whatsoever. By another, because 
from the unchangeable nature of God's laws it is 
impossible that sin can be pardoned at all." The 
former would sacrifice God's justice ; the latter His > 
mercy. 

Another objection may be noticed. It is main- 
taiued that it is unjust that the innocent should 
suffer for the sins of the guilty. Newman Hall' 
makes the following reply : 

** It would indeed be most unrighteous in any 
earthly ruler^ were he to seize an< innocent person, 
a&d make him suffer the sentence of the la w^ while 
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the culprit liimself was allowed to escape. Suppos- 
ing, however, the purposes of law were equally 
accomplished, by an innocent; person^ voluntarily. 
submitting to death on behalf of a large multitude 
of offenders who must otherwise have died, there 
would be no departure from justice; neither would 
any alarm be caused to the innocent, by the expec- 
tation of being themselves compelled to suffer for 
the guilty. But if, by such voluntary transference' 
of suffering,, those offenders were also reclaimed 
and made good citizens, — and if moreover he who 
became their substitute, were restored to life, and 
as the result of his mediation, were raised to higher 
honour than before, not only justice would be satis- 
fied, but benevolence would rejoice. So witli the 
sacrifice of Christ He, the righteous, suffered ; that 
we^ the unrighteous, might escape. But the act 
was voluntary. The suffering, of Christ was brief, 
while his triumph is everlasting/' 

The Atonement originated in the love of the 
Father. If a son were scourged in the presence of 
a parent, the latt>er would feel the stripes as much 
as his child. In like manner, Qod the Father, 
while infiicting the penalty of a broken law on 
Jesus Christ, must, speaking after the manner of men, 
have suffered with Him. 

The ends of justice are satisfied by the Atonement. 
While sin is pardoned, it is shown to be an infinite 
evil. If God spared not His own Son; when He 
stood in the room of the guilty, He will not spaa'e 
sinners when they stand on their own footing. 

It should be understood that illustrations of the 
Atonement, drawn from this life, must be very 
imperfect. " The case is altogether unparalleled and 

unique." " Like the love in which it originated, 

and which found in it the channel along which it 
pours its blessings on mankind, there is in it a 
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' a height and a depth, a length and breadth, which 
passeth knowledge/ "* 



XXXI.— The Way of Salvation. 

The question of questions is, What must I do to 
be saved ? It is true that this is never asked by 
many. Their sole inquiries are. What shall we eat ? 
how can we get wealth ? how can we raise ourselves 
to honour ? But a summons, which cannot be 
resisted, will come to leave all earthly possessions : — 

• " Thoa inevitable day, 

When a voice to me shaU say — 
' Thou most rise and come away ; 

All thine other jonmeys past, 
Gird thee and make ready fast 
For thy longest and thy last.' ** 

It is true that men who have lived like brutes, 
without any concern about a future life, may die 
like brutes. If, however, there is serious thought 
about the eternity into which the dying man is 
about to enter, the question is put with the most 
trembling solicitude, Wherewith shall I appear 
before the Lord f 

With one exception, all religions of the world 
teach that we are to be saved through our own 
merits. We are naturally proud. The Bible says, 
'* Vain man would be wise, though born like a wild 
ass's colt." He has also the presumption to 
think that he may stand before God clothed in 
tho filthy robes of his own righteousness. Tho 
Hindus vainly suppose that they can wash away 
their sins by bathing in certain riVers, and merit 
heaven by gifts to temples and Brahmans. The 
Muhammadans trust in their prayers, alms-giving, 
and pilgrimage to Mecca. 

* Professor Chalmers. 
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Christianity, on the other hand, declares that sal- 
vation is not of wwka, but of grace. If we entet 
heaven, it must be through the merits of another, 
not through our own. The truth of this will 
appear on a little consideration. 

The laws of a country require perfect obedience. 
Suppose a thief and murderer were to reform, this 
would not atone for the past : if he live honestly and 
in peace, he does no more than his duty. So it is with 
the Divine government. We have been breaking 
God's commands every day of our lives. Even if we 
could hereafter yield perfect obedience, it would not 
blot out the long black catalogue already recorded 
against us. But there is no man, even the best on 
earth, who is not daily adding to his sins. Tried 
by our own actions, every mouth must be stopped, 
and the whole world be found guilty before God* 

The following illustration will explain, in 
some measure, how we are to be saved : 

A boy was on the roof of a high building. Sud- 
denly his foot slipped, and he fell over. In his 
descent, he caught a rope, and hung suspended in 
mid air. He could neither get up nor down, and it 
was evident that he could sustiaiu himself but a 
short time. He expected that in a few minutes he 
must drop, and be dashed to pieces. 

Just then a kind and powerful man, standing 
below the boy with extended arms, cried out, ** Let 
go the rope, and I will receive j^ou. I promise that 
you shall escape unhurt/' 

The boy hesitated a while, but at length drop- 
ped safely into the arms of his deliverer. 

The boy*s danger is a representation of our own. 
He could neither get back to the place from which ho 
fell, nor descend in safety to the ground ; if no one 
had come to his rescue, he must have perished. 
We can neither go back to innocencja, nor make 
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atonement for our sius. As the boy was saved by 
the intei-position of another, so we must be saved 
by Jesus Christ. 'J'he youth hesitated at first, 
doubting the proffered aid, but his faith afterward 
was the means of his deliverance. Jesus Christ 
says to us, " Let go the rope of ]&elf-righteousness, 
trust in me and I will save you." 
The believer thus responds : — 

" A f2:ni1t7, weak, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall ; ' 
Be Thon my strength and righteonsness, 
My Saviour and my all.'' 

It is very humbling to man's pride to receive 
salvation as a free gift. He would fain merit it, 
in some degree, by his own good works, of at least 
render himself more worthy of the boon. Such a 
feeling is one of the greatest obstacles to the recep- 
tion of the Gospel. 

" If yon tarry tiU you're better. 
You will never come at all." 

All the preparation required is to feel your need 
of salvation through Jesus Christ. It is true that 
we need to be cleansed from sin ; but this musf be 
done aft^T we come to Christ — not before, Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners. He invites the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to him. They are not first 
to try to get rid of part of the burden of sin. The 
course to be taken is well expressed in the following 
words : — 

" Just as T am, — withonb one plea. 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd'st me come to Thee,— « 
O Lamb of God, I come ! 

'' Just as I am,-*and- waiting not. 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come !" 

It may be briefly summed up in the cry, "Lord 
save me ; I perish/' Disclaiming all merit of our 
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own, we are to receive and rest upon Jesus CJhrist 
alone for salvation. Like a drowning man^ when 
a plank is thrown towards him^ who first catches 
hold of the plank, and then rests upon it, so should 
we first take hold of Christ, or receive Him, and 
then continue to rest upon Him. 

Salvation through grace is calculated to promote 
two feelings of the utmost importance — humility 
and love. 

The more ignorant Hindus think the gift of a 
cow to a Brahman will secure heaveu. It is equally 
vain to suppose that we can be saved through any 
other fancied good works. Boasting is entirely ex- 
cluded by salvation through Jesus Christ, and the 
spirit of humility is fostered. Love is another 
feeling awakened. If a person whom we disliked 
saved (5ur life at the risk of his own, would not 
the alienation be removed, and gratitude kindled ? 
Thus it is with the believer in Christ. Formerly 
he regarded God as an enemy to be feared ; now he 
looks upon Him as his greatest Benefactor. Every 
thiag else will follow in the train of love. There 
will be unfeigned sorrow for past offences, and an 
earnest desire to avoid in future every thing dis- 
pleasing to God. 

Some may object that free salvation through 
Christ will tempt men to sin : they consider punish- 
ments and rewards necessary to secure obedience. 
But true love is the strongest of all motives. A 
mother watches over her child with far greater 
care than a slave who fears the lash, or a hireling 
who looks to his pay. 

The believer, however, is not left to himself. Jesus 
Christ uses the illustration ^' I am the vine, ye are 
the branches." Through faith we are united to 
Christ, like a branch ingrafted upon a tree. Wo 
share in His life, and become animated by His spirit 
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The absolute necessity of faith may be easily un- 
derstood. Unless we believe that Jesus is able to 
save us, we shall not go to Him. 

While Jesus was on earth, a man in deep dis- 
tress said to Him, "Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief.'' Though the reader may only be 
able" to 

'* Stretch the lame hands of faith and grope," 

let him go to Jesus, saying, 

" Just as I am,— thongh toss'd abent, 
With many a conflict, many a donbt. 
With fears within and wars without, 
O Lamb of God, I come !" 

Tennyson thus describes the sincere inquirer : — 

" Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to maJce it true : 
Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds. 
At length he beats his music out — 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
He fought his doubts and gathered strength^ 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them ; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own." 

Two very important points in the above should 
be noticed. The inquirer was " pure in deeds." A 
man who indulges in vice of any kind cannot expect 
to arrive at the truth. Also, " he fought his doubts." 
If a person is merely content to doubt without 
careful investigation, it is impossible for him to 
" find a stronger faith.'* 

The most effectual way of getting all our doubts 
removed is to cast ourselves at the feet of Jesus. 
Let us tell Him all our wants, and they will be 
supplied out of His inexhaustible fulness. And let 
the reader go to Him at once. No preparation is 
necessary. This very moment Jesus is ready to 
receive you and to say, " Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee/' 
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should be that the Holy Spirit dwell constantly 
within us, inspiring every thought, word, and action. 

" Self-Knowledge'' is of great importance. People 
deceive themselves far oftener than they deceive 
others. Our friends have frequently a more 
correct estimate of our character than we have 
ourselves. So highly was the precept, "Know 
thyself," esteemed among the ancients, that it 
was said to have come down from heaven. 

Most men live at random. Their actions are 
guided by the impulse of the moment. Before 
doing anything, the question should always be 
asked. Is this right ? The man who does not use 
his reason is scorned as a fool. It is still more in- 
excusable to act without consulting conscience 
beforehand. Nor is this enough. There must be 
careful consideration afterwards. The rule of the 
old Pythagoreans is thus given : — 

" Let not soft sleep nsurp oblivious sway 
Till tlirice youVo told the deeds that mark'd the day ; 
Whither thy steps ? what good for thee most fitted 
Was aptly dose ? and what good deed omitted ? 
And when youVe snmmed the tale, wipe oat the bad 
With gracious grief, and in the good be glad !" 

*' No man," says Blackie, "will ever attain to high 
excellence in what an excellent old divine calls 
'The life of God in the soul of man,' without culti- 
vating stated periods of solitude, and using that 
solitude for the important purpose of self-knowledge 
and self -amelioration. ' Commune with your own 
heart on your bed and be still,' said the Psalmist." 

Self-control is another essential Winslow says, 
'' A habit of strict and uniform self-control, in all 
particulars, early formed and maintained through 
life, is among the greatest of earthly blessings. It is 
at the basis of all other virtues, and the most im- 
portant element of success in every calling. Healthy 
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cheerfulness, vigour of miud, purity of desire,; 
efficiency, long and useful life, are its natui*al 
attendants. ' He that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things.' " Jesus Christ says, " If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself." 
" No cross, no crown." 

** Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta* 
tion/' is an injunction never to be forgotten. In 
many cases where we have fallen into sin, experience 
tells us that we might have avoided the fall by 
avoiding the temptation. ^J'his caution is especially 
necessary in the case of the young. Ungodly com- 
panions and bad books are to be carefully shunned. 
Some temptations we must meet, and " blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation.^' The rule 
applies to going into needless temptation. When 
called by duty to trial, there should be special 
watchfulness and prayer. 

The Scriptures should be read daily. The benefit 
derived will depend upon the manner in which the 
duty is. performed. The following brief example will 
explain the course recommended. A young man in 
the morning, before engaging in the work of the day, 
takes up the New Testament. " Holy Spirit !" 
whispers he, '' let me apply the instructions of this 
book to myself, and let me be governed by it to-day, 
so that I may faithfully perform all my duties." He 
opens the book, and reads perhaps as follows : " Not 
slothful in business ; fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, &c." He stops to reflect whether he is habitu- 
ally industrious, improving all his time in such a 
manner as to be of the greatest advantage ; whether 
he is fervent in spirit i, e,, cordially devoted to 
God's service, and full of benevolent desires for the 
happiness of all; whether he serves the Lord in 
what he does, i. e,, whether all his duties are dis- 
charged from motives of love to his Maker and 
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Preserver* Thus read, the Bible will prove a light 
to the feetand a lamp to the path.* 

Blackie says, '' Superstitious persons carry amulets 
extemaUy on their breasts : carry you a select store 
of holy texts within, and you will be much more 
effectively armed against the powers of evil than 
any most absolute monarch behind a bristling body- 
guanL'' 

The due observance of the Sahbath, or Lord's day, 
is a most valuable means of growing in holiness. 
As a period of rest, it is a great blessing to man. It 
giveff the busy labourer a day at home vdth his own 
fiimily. The change of thought is refreshing to the 
mind. The influence of the Sabbath is very con* 
siderable in promoting the happiness and civilization 
of a community. But the Sabbath is of chief advan- 
tage as an opportunity of moral and religious 
culture^ It calls the thoughts away from merely 
secular employments, and invites us to the contem- 
plation of those higher truths which concern our 
eternal well-being. 

On Sabbath, ordinary studies should be laid aside, 
and we should devote more time than on other days 
to the reading of the Scriptures and religious books. 
Meditation is another duty. There should be a 
careful review of our moral and religious conduct 
during the past week, and any circumstances calling 
for special watchfulnes.^ during the coming week^ 
should be considered. Earnest prayer for pardon, 
and strength to resist temptation, should accompany 
iiie exercise. 

The public worship of God is one of the chief 
duties of the Sabbath. It has a most beneficial 
influence in seveiul respects. 

Prayer has been repeatedly urged. It is indis- 
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• Abridged from Abbott's " Yoaug Ohristion." 
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pensable to groTV'th in holiness. There should be 
at least morning and evening prayer; but often 
throughout the day the heart may be lifted up to 
God. Any temptation speciall}^ calls for Divine help. 
Examples of prayer are given in the Appendix, which 
may afford hints in this exercise. 

The reader is warned that it is a slow and painful 
process to overcome sin. The Bible compares it to 
dying on a cross. The young convert often supposes 
that it will be otherwise. He thinks that he has 
seen so clearly the excellence of divine things and 
the vanity of earthly pleasures, that he will be able 
to resist every temptation. Alas I he is soon ud de- 
ceived. The goodness of many is like the " morning 
cloud and early dew which soon passeth away." 
It may be that besetting sins, which he thought he 
had overcome, suddenly assail him, and he saccumbs 
to the enticement. " Only this once" is a fatal excuse. 
The first offence makes the second the easier.. Some- 
times the gathering power of evil, the frequent fall, 
the bitter but unavailing remorse, lead to despair. 

Should the reader backslide, let him return at 
.once to his Heavenly Father as a repentant child, 
pleading the promise, *' If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness." He may learn 
from his sad experience his own weakness, and the 
importance of avoiding temptation. But the words 
of Christ are the great lesson tau-scht, — " Without 
me ye can do nothing," Abide in Him continually. 
Think as He thinks ; feel as Ho feels ; choose as Ue 
chooses. Let His wisdom be your wisdom ; His 
righteousness your righteousness ; His strength your 
strength. Thus shall j'^ou overcome every sin, and 
be '' filled with the fulness of God.'* 

There are many books which may be read with 
xnucb advjimtage. Among them may be mentioned 
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Doddridge's ''Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul." 



XXXin. — Profession of Christianity. 

Some of the principal doctrines and duties of the 
Gospel have been briefly explained. Earnest and 
prayerful investigation will commend them to the 
conscience of the reader. His duty with regard to 
a profession of Christianity will now be considered. 

Hinduism is probably the reader's ancestral creed. 
All intelligent lovers of their country must see the 
terrible evils it has inflicted upon India. Its pan- 
theism on the one hand, and its polytheism on the 
other, have debauched the moral sense of the people. 
Its system of caste has tended to crush the intellect, 
to destroy the feeling of brotherhood, and to con- 
centrate religion in mere outward ceremonies. 

The righteous Judge of all the earth will try 
persons who ignorantly worship the gods of their 
fathers by a different standard from those who are 
sufficiently enlightened to see the folly and sin 
of idolatry. Knowledge brings with it responsibilit3\ 
The man who believes in only one Almighty Creator 
of the universe and yet professes to be a worshipper 
of Vishnu or Siva, is knowingly and wilfully guilty 
of high treason against God, and of perpetuating 
the reign of superstition among his countrymen. 

There are several excuses by which educated 
Hindus seek to palter with their consciences^ one or 
two of which may be noticed. 

The desire to please parents and relatives is, 
perhaps, the most common reason assigned for 
conforming to idolatry. Within proper limits, the 
feeling is praiseworthy ; but to break God's first and 
great command at the wish of any human being 
is a plea which cannot be sustained for a moment. 
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Suppose a parallel case. Parents urge a son to take 
part in a robbery ; they will be vexed if he does not 
consent. Would a judge accept such an excuse ? would 
it be true kind&ess to his parents to join them in 
such an act ? Is he not raiher bcmnd, not only to 
abstain entirely from any participation in the crime, 
but to do his utmost to dissuade his parents from 
engaging in it ? It would be great cruelty to behave 
otherwise. Idolatry is robbing God of the honour just- 
ly due to Him, and giving it to a dumb block. So far 
from encouraging parents in such a course, love to 
them demands that every effort should be made to 
lead them to worship the one true God, The excuse 
is equally frivolous, that they will not consent. Take 
the supposed case of robbery. If the son were to 
say, my parents are bent upon this ; it is useless 
trying to change their minds; I must vsimplyjoia 
them : would this be held as a justification ? 

If our friends and relations wish to do any thing 
wrong, our duty is to warn them against it; but if 
they will not hear, the responsibility rests with 
them. Should, however, we take part, we share in 
their guilt, and with conduct far more blameworthy 
from our greater knowledge. 

To please a relative will not be received as an 
excuse in a court of justice for breaking the law of 
the land ; still less will it be accepted by the great 
Judge of the universe. Obey God rather than man. 

Some allege that they worship the one true God 
under the name of Vishnu, Siva, or KalL 

In speaking, we are bound to use words in thdr 
^ordinary sense. Suppose a man were to say to him- 
4gelf by white I mean black, would he be justified iA 
saying of an ordinary crow, I saw a white crow f 
In sjHte of such a pretext, it would be deceit. It 
is w^! known what Hindus understand by Vishnu, 
Siva, and Kali; and to mean something entirely 

At 
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diflFerent when employing the terms, is fraud. The 
God of truth is not to be worshipped by hypocrisy. 
A man is not to deny God by appearing a Hindu, 
when he believes Hinduism to be false. 

A tihird reason assigned by some is, that they will 
do more good to their countrymen by not making 
a profession of Christianity. This is as fallacious as 
the foregoing. 

Philosophers among the ancient Greeks and 
Komans condemned polytheism, but they outwardly 
conformed to the national creed. The people 
remained as zealous idolaters as ever. The early 
Christians separated themselves entirely ; and soon 
the idol temples were deserted. Reformation is 
impossible if all adhere to old customs. 

The principle itself is wrong. The great question 
is not, how can I do most good ? but, what is the 
right course ? Suppose a revenue collector were to 
defraud Government under the excuse that he could 
thus give more alms to the poor, support schoolsj 
and do other acts of. charity : the flimsiness of the 
pretence would be apparent to all. We are not to 
do evil that good may come. To benefit our 
countrymen is not a sufficient reason for violating 
God^s express command. But, as already shown, 
conformers to idolatry, so far from manifesting 
true kindness to their relatives, are, in reality, 
their greatest enemies. 

The actual cause of dislike to make a profession of 
Christianity by some convinced of its truth, is the 
sacrifice which it will involve. The greatness of this 
is not overlooked. It is felt acutely by all who 
have to make known the Gospel message. None 
realized it more than Jesus Christ. Foreseeing 
what His followers would have to endure. He said : 
*' Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; 
I came not to send peace, but a sword." "A man's 
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foes shall be those of his o\m household." " He that 
loveth father or tnother more than me, is not 
worthy of me." "Whoso confesseth me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in 
heaven ; and whosoever denieth me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven." 

But if the sufferings are great, so are the rewards. 
Conscience, instead of accusing, will comfort and 
animate. The sincere convert takes rank among 
the greatest benefactors of his country. Hinduism 
has been the blight of India for three thousand 
years. Till its witiiering influence is removed, the 
people can never attain the happiness to which the 
many advantages they possess would otherwise raise 
them« It has happened that the baptism of one 
member of a family has led others to accept the 
truth. Even should the convert lose an earthly 
father, he has gained a Heavenly Father. He 
is now an adopted son of the King of heaven, 
who watches over him, and orders all things for 
his good. This life is a course of preparation, 
and trials may be necessarj^ here ; but taey will 
soon cease. Admitted into his Father^s presence, 
his soul and body glorified and shining forth with 
the brightness of the firmament, surrounded by a 
happy, holy brotherhood, gathered out of every 
nation under heaven, with heart overflowing with 
gratitude, he will join in the everlasting song, 
** Blessing, and honour, and glory,, and power, be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever !" 

The Appendix contains an example of self-dedi- 
cation to the service of God. This may be adopted 
with great advantage. Along with it, however, there 
should be the public profession of Christianity by 
baptism. The rite is very significant Of the baptised 
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person Guthrie says^ " Not only in the general does 
he profess himself to be Christ's, but more especially 
he testifies that he believes his nature to be polluted, 
and that that nature requires to be changed. Has 
he been baptised into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ? Not only does he i^ignify hid 
belief in the Trinity, but he professes to take each 
of the three persons in the capacity or office specially 
assigned to him : the Father as his God and Portion, 
his Judge and Ruler ; the Son as his Redeemer, his 
Guide^ his Teacher ; the Holy Spirit as hisQuickener, 
his Comforter, his Sanctifies" 

The following caution, given by Dr. M. Mitchell, 
is most necessary : '* Perhaps you say you will one 
day obey the command, — ^youwill eome out, only 
not now. You will wait some months, or at most, 
some years, and then — Miserable delusion! most 
fatal snare of the tempter I Delay is the ruin of 
countless millions. Millions are eternally undone^ 
who once, like you, had the intention of some day 
turning to God. Have you never heard the terrific 
sajdng ; ' Hell is paved with good intentions V It is 
not more terrific than true. To-day is yours — you 
may never see to-morrow. * Now is the accepted time ; 
%ow is the day o£ salvation/ ** 

Confess your faith in Christ ; manfully fighb 
imder His banner against sin, the world, and the devil ; 
and continue Chrisfis faithful soldier and servaiU 
unto your life's end.. 

Ashamed to be a Christian, 

Afraid the world should know 
I'm on mj waj to Zioo, 

Where joys eternal flow I 
7orbid it, O, my Saviour, 

That I shonld erer be 
Afraid to wear Thy oolonr,, 

Or blodh to follow Tlu^ 
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AshaTned to be a Chfiatian, 

To love m^ God and King ! 
The fire of zeal ie btiming, 

My soul ia on the wing. 
I want a faith made perfect. 

That all the world may see^ 
I stand a living witness, 

Of mercy, rich and free. 

Ashamed to be a Christian I 

My guilty fears depart ; 
I will not heed the tempter 

That whispers to my hearfc. 
Dear SaV-ioar, though unworthy^ 

Yet this my only plea, 
Thy all-atoning merit, 

For Thou hast died for tae* 
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Next to religion, the choice of a profession is, to a 
young man, the most important inquiry. Its set- 
tlement fixes his plan^, associates, train of thought, 
and, to a large extent, his whole future life. 

It is the duty and happiness of all to labour. 
There are zemindars who, with their grown-up sons 
and nephews, drag on a listless existence, divided 
between idleness and vice. Such men are miserable 
themselves, useless drones, and corrupters of society. 

Besides the erroneous idea that gentlemen should 
not work, there are false notions about the relative 
dignity of different kinds of labour. " Be assured,** 
says the First Prince of Travancore, " that the wield- 
ing of a spade, or the driving of a plough, or the tread- 
ing a water-lever, in one's own interest, is not a whit 
less honourable than scratching foolscap with goose- 
quills, taken in itself.** So much is agriculture es- 
teemed in China, -that the Emperor hiinself holds the 
Slough once a year. It was a custom among the 
ews for every one to learn a trade. The Crown 
Prince of Germany^ the son-ia-law of Queen Victoria^ 
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and the heir-apparent of one of the greatest Enro- 

?ean States, acquired the art of printing ; his son, 
rince Henry, is learning book-binding. The JSasi 
Goftar, contrasting the above with the ideas of many 
in this countrjr^ says, " This constitutes the whola 
difference between the mighty men of India and 
those of Europe.^ This is a perfect exposition of tha 
true vanity of men who look only on the surface, and 
the magnanimity and nobleness of minds which 
look into the reality of thipgs." Commerce is equally 
to be respected. It was said of Tyre, " her mer- 
chants were princes, and her traffickers the hon** 
curable of the ^arth.** Under King Alfred of Eng- 
land, the merchant who had made three voyages 
took his place among the nobles. But as has been 
well' remarked, '^ It is the man who determines 
/the dignity of the occupation ; not the occupation 
which measures the dignity of the man." 

All professions have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. To wish to select an employment 
. without any risks or troubles attending it, is almost 
as much as to wish not to live at all. A humble 
mechanic may enjoy as much real happiness as a 
miuister of state. '* Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown." It is far better for people to be satisfied 
with their own station than to be imagining that 
others are better off. 

Three principles may be laid down in choosing a 
profession. 

The first point is, What am I best fit for I 
Different callings have been compared to round 
holes and square holes. If square men are put in 
round holes, or vice versa, the results will be ua- 
satisfactory. " The right man in the right place," 
must be the maxim. 

A person who has no taste for learning should not 
, become a student, one who is physically weak is 
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disqualified for any employment requiring bodily 
strength. In some eases^ decision is easy ; in others, 
it will require much thought. Parents, teachers, 
and friends, may all aid in the choice. 

Another principle is. Which employment presents 
the best openings ? 

While special a]bilities are necessary to attain 
great eminence in any profession, many men are 
almost equally fitted for two or more callings. The 
selection in the latter case will be partly determined 
by the facilities for entering them. A father in Grov- 
emm^nt employ has advantages for getting his son 
into the public service ; a merchant can ta£e young 
men into his counting-house. 

A profession which is already overstocked should 
be avoided if possible. It is true that talents, com- 
bined with industry and good conduct, wiU succeed 
in every case ; bufc failure wiU be the rule. Young 
men are generally vain of their own abilities, and 
bitter experience is necessary to teach them their 
true powers. 

The great inquiry regarding every Hue of life 
generally is, which will yield most profit and 
honour 7 To a certain extent, such considerations 
are not condemned. Wealth and position are 
talents which may be employed for noble ends, 
though often, in the race for them, every thing else 
is forgotten, and, if obtained, they are prostituted. 
The question ought to be^ How can I do most good 7 
How can I best promote the glory of God ? how 
can I most benefit my feUow-men ? Earthly riches 
must soon be left behind; earthly honours will 
speedily be forgotten ; but we may lay up everlast- 
ing treasures in heaven, and obtain crowns of glory 
which will never fade. 

The difierent professions which may be chosen 
will now be briefly noticed. 
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Government Service, — As a rule, this is the great 
object of ambition. The First Prince of Travan- 
core, referring to 10,000 boys in the schools of that 
State, says, " Almost without exception, all these, I 
suspect, look to Government employment. The 
posts of English writers, native Bayasams, and ac- 
countants are necessarily limited. Still more so are 
Police-Aminships, Tahsildarships, Munsiffships, Si- 
rastadarships, Judgeships and Peshkarships. feutthe 
ehip% in which our young men, following the im- 
pulse of a fertile imagination, have embarked, must, 
in many cases, land them in a dreamy land of dis- 
appointment. If our Government must provide 
for all the youths that receive education, our public 
oiBces will have to be extended miles, and public 
salaries to be increased by thousands of rupees, and 
after all to entei'tain a host of discontented, disobe- 
dient, and sometimes troublesome young men. The 
sootier the idea that Government employment is the 
Ultima Thule of education is scooped out of the heads 
of our youths, the better." 

The British Government is often blamed, because 
educated Hindoos cannot get employment ; but it 
will be seeh from the foregoing, that it is the same in 
a Native State. As remarked, public offices would 
require to be '* extended miles'* to receive candidates, 
and larger and larger additions would be necessary 
every year. 

Petty shopkeepers, mechanics, peons, and domes- 
tic servants, are making great efforts to get an Eng- 
lish education for some of their children in the hope 
that they will obtain Government appointments. 
The supply already far exceeds the demand. The 
country is being filled with imperfectly educated 
young men, who yet think it beneath their dignity 
to engage in industrial employments. " In England," 
says the Bishop of Calcutta, " such youths would 
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with satisfaction to {Iiemselvos and benefit to the 
community^ look forward to an honest.life of handi«* 
craft work, to be bakers, carpenters, tailors, labourers, 
and workers in some shajpoorother ; here they wish 
to live by their wits. It is a sinjpje impossibility/" 

Grain fa]ls in price after a plentiful harvest. The 
greater the crop, the les& the rate per maund. It is 
the same in the educational market. When univer- 
sity graduates were few in number, they com- 
manded high salaries ; with their increase, the rates 
have been decliuing, a^d there is growing difficulty 
in obtaining employment. Under present circum- 
stances, things must become worse and worse. 

The Hon, J. B. Norton, late of Madras, says: 
** This reliance upon Government, and seeking after 
its employ, to the exclusion of all other legitimate 
and honourable m^ians of obtaining a livelihood, has. 
to the present moment beei;i the principal bane and 
curse of Native Society." 

Sir Jlichard Temple, addressing some students in 
Calcutta, remarked : — 

*' Then I must entreat you not to look too much 
to Government appointment as constituting the one 
great end of educational life. Doubtless the Govern- 
ment will always do, as it has heretofore done, all 
it fairly can for you in these respects. But you 
should try to strike out paths for yourselves, and 
to seek for non-official employment. You cannot all 
enter the public service ; you cannot all rise to good 
positions." 

The Bar. — ^This profession is, in itself, useful and 
honourable ; but it offers peculiar temptations. It is 
also overcrowded Formerly it was lucrative. This 
tempted men in other walks of life to seek to 
qualify themselves for employment, in the hope of 
like success. Though a few stjUl have large incomes, 
there are many without aoy practice. 
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A love of litigation is one of the curses of India. 
It is fostered by the present *' plague of law- 
yers." 

MedidTie, — ^To spend ^ life in alleviating 
human suffering, is a noble employment. There 
is a great want of educated medical men. In 
England no person is allowed to practise as 
a physician tiU his knowledge has been tested 
by examination ; here any one may set up as a 
doctor. Most of the native practitioners are mere 
quacks, employing powerful medicines, like mercury 
and arsenic, which are frequently very injurious. 
Some medical students may obtain Govemmenfe 
appointments ; but private practice presents fa? 
more numerous openings. A great deal depends 
upon the individual. As in every other calliug» 
certain qualifications are essential to success. 

Teaching. — Rightly prosecuted, no profession is 
more useful and honourable. Most employments 
are connected merely with material objects ; the 
physician has care only of the body ; the teacher has 
to train the immortal spirU. It is true that the 
office is often degraded. Many teachers have no 
thought beyond impaiiiing mechanically the ability 
to read, write, and cipher. Frequently the work is 
looked upon as a temporary means of obtaining a 
livelihood until something more attractive offers. 
But it is well worthy of being made a life employ- 
mentw Some of the noblest men, like Socrates and 
Plato, have devoted themselves to the professioik 
A teacher may exercise the most beneficial influence 
over the character of his pupils. Their gratitude^ 
and the good he has been the means of accom- 
plishing, will form a rich recompense. Even so 
far as mere worldly happiniess is concerned, the 
teacher may be well satisfied. The Hon. J. B. 
Norton says : ".Perhaps, if the balance were fairly- 
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stnick, the even modedt tenor of his life wonld 
leave little for him to envy in the temptations, 
the jealousies^ the trials^ and the struggles^ of those 
who, in ordinary parlance, are spoken of as the 
most brilliant and successful of his contemporaries." 

The highest kind of teaching is to impart relig<* 
ious truth. The men who having embraced it them* 
selves devote their lives to its diffusion among their 
countrymen, have chosen a course which, wor- 
thily pursued, will lead to imperishable honour. 
It is true that their lot here may resemble that of 
many who have gone before them in the same path ; 
but it has its joys even in this life, and its prospects 
for eternity are such as to cheer and animate amid 
all discouragements. Sut entire consecration is 
necessary. There must be no attempt to serve both 
God and Mammon. 

Agriculture. — This is the great source of national 
wealth. " The king himself is served by the field." 
There is a Tamil saying, ** If you seek wealth, seek 
the plough." Native agricultare in India is left 
entirely to uneducated ryots, blindly guided by cus- 
tom. Things have remained stationary from time 
immemorial. Many landholders in England, instead 
of merely depending upon their rentes, like Indian 
zemindars, have themselves studied agriculture, and 
sought by skilful management to increase the value of 
their estates. The results have been most satisfactory. 
Indian agriculture is susceptible of far more improve- 
ment. Better implements, the proper use of ma- 
nure, the skilful rotation of crops, and a superior 
breed of cattle, would contribute greatly to agricul- 
tural prosperity. It will be a happy day for India 
when educated men turn their attention to agricul- 
ture. The unemployed relatives of zemindars might 
especially foUow this course. 

Manu/acturea, — Next to land^ these are the great 
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to be realized, educated Hindus must turn their 
attention to manufactures and commerce. 



XXXV. — Success in a Profession. 

After a profession has been carefully chosen, every 
effort should be made to secure success. Erroneous 
ideas regarding this are prevalent among many. It 
is often attributed to " luck" or " fate." As a rule, 
men who lament their " ill luck" are only reaping 
the consequences of their own neglect;, mismanage- 
ment, and improvidence. On the other hand, dili- 
gence and general good conduct are the sources of 
what is commonly called " good luck." Still, it is 
admitted that thei^ is an overruling Providence. No 
man should be proudly confident in his own powers, 
though it is his duty to employ the best means. 
*• Man proposes ; God disposes." 

The whole of the foregoing chapters treat, more 
or less, of success in life. It is desirable, however, 
to recapitulate briefly some of the qualifications 
bearing directly on the point now to be considered. 

1 . Thorovbgh Knoioledge, — No student who is not 
well acquainted with the subjects can expect to pass 
university examinations. It is the same throughout 
life. The ignorant can look only for failure. The 
knowledge of one fact in a lawyer or physician, 
has sometimes gained an important suit or saved a 
patient's life. 

2. Sound Judgmenf. — ^There are some men 
called " learned fools." They have picked up a great 
deal of information which they are unable to use. 
There are others who are always busy and energetic, 
but who never do anything at the right time or in 
the light waj'. Though the faculty is naturally 
possessed in different degrees, it may be largely culti* 
vated. 
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3. Industry, — This is one of the first, essentials 
to success. So much is this the ease, that in pro- 
verbial sayings it is sometimes mentioned to the 
exclusion of every thing else. 

4. Energy, — '' In this age, the mere plodder is 
left behind. It is not enough that you work ; you 
must work with vigour. We meet men every day 
who possess talents, industry, and good judgment, but 
who win no adequate success simply from the lack 
of en-ergy. They do not * push,* and somebody always 
steps in before them. Cultivate this quality. Bring 
into action all the latent powers of your nature. 
Strike ! and strike with a will !*'* 

5. Method, — '' A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its proper place f " A time for every thing, 
and every tiling in its proper time ;" are two homely 
maxims of great practical vaJue. Want of method 
involves people in perpetual hurry, confusion, and 
difficulty. 

m. Promptitude, — Despatch is the soul of busi- 
ness. Few men have been more distinguished for their 
varied attainments than the late Lord Brougham. 
A favourite rule with him was, " Never put off till 
tormorrow what you can do to-day.'' There is a 
Spanish proverb ; " The road of By-and-by leads to 
the town of Never." Cardinal Wolsey first gained 
the favour of King Henry by his promptitude. 

7. Punctuality. — The Queen of Engliand is noted 
for her conduct in this respect, and, in general, the 
busiest men set the best example. Indolent dawd- 
lers neither value their own time nor that of other 
people. If you have made an appointment, keep it 
to a minute, if possible. If you are in an office, 
never be late. A clerk would complain if part of 
his salary were deducted monthly. By coming late> 
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he virtually pursues ft siinilar course towards Ms 
employer. Whea WasIuDgbon's se(»*etary excused 
the lateness of his attendance by laying the blame 
upon his watch, Washington quietly replied, " Then 
you must get another watch, or I another secretary." 

S. Sdf'RdiavKia. — Cobbett says : '^ Look not for 
success to favour, to partiality, or friendship, or to 
what is called interest., ..TiiSLt which a man owes to 
favour or to partiality, that same favour or partial- 
ity is constantly liable to- take from him.... Write 
it on your heart, that you will depend solely on 
your own merit and your own exertiona." 

Reckoning upon an inheritance does not bring oui 
one's powers. Hence the sons of many rich jtnen are 
mere idlers. Lord Eldon used to say that the first 
requisite for success as a lawyer is to start without a 
shilling. 

9. Tfateft/iiJn^Sft-^Shakespeare says : — 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune |i 
Omitted^ all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

.Disraeli remarked cwa a public occasion, "Every 
man has his opportunity." A well-known story is 
called, " Eyes and No Eyes." One person sees what 
another passing along the same road overlooks. A 
man whose heart is in his profession, is constantly 
watching for opportunities which he can turn to 
account, while another lets them slip. 

. 10. Economy, — Useless expenditure is to be 
avoided. Special care is necessary about what are 
considered trifles. " He that despiseth small things 
shall fall by little and little." There is an English 
proverb, " Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves." Always live within 
your income. Most bankruptcies are caused by extra- 
vagant expenditure. 
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Time should be economised as well aA^^meney. 
By the careful use of " odd moments/* men lik.e 
Elihu Burritt, the " learned blacksmith," have acquii - 
ed honourable distinction.. 

11. Hapefulnees.'^Some persons take a gloomy 
view of things, and are always prophesying failure. 
This is a serious obstacle to success. Look at the 
bright side. If plans have been wisely formed, 
anticipate a favourable result At the same time, 
difficulties must be expected. With a good.caiise, 
the motto should be the one already mentioned^- 
NU deaperandum, never despair, 

12. Perseverance, — Longfellow says, "Learn to 
labour and to wait.'^ We must sow before we reap. 
The best fruit is often the longest in ripening. The 
man who " hasteth to be rich/* frequently foils in 
his very object by engaging in some rash speculation, 
4^T by resorting to dishonest means. 

13. Politeneae.'^The gi'eat importance of good 
manners in promoting success in life has already 
been noticed, '* Young India/' puffed up with 
vain conceit of his learning, thinks that he is 
showing a proper spirit when he disregards common 
civility.' A lad lately stalked up to a gentleman, 
and without any salutation said, "' Have you 
the Fort St. Oeorge Gazette ?" When prizes were 
given in a certain college in Bengal, it was 
remarked tiiat only one of the recipients made 
a bow. £ude vnlgarity is as degrading as it is: 
offensive. A gentleman is raised, not lowered, when 
he is polite even to the meanest servants. Courtesy 
diffuses pleasure all around, while its absence stir/? 
up disagreeable feelings. Every consideration enforces 
politeness. 

14. Conduct towards Superiors, — ^Most young 
men on entering life must first be placed under others. 
It is desirable that this should be the case till they 
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gain experience. Not a few have been ruined by 
starting prematurely as their own masters. 

Promotion depends largely upon the heads of 
offices. A conscientious discbarge of duty is the best 
means of gaining their approval, as it is the best in 
itself. 

All the qualifications already mentioned are re- 
quisite. One or two additional hints may be given. 

Obedience is the first excellence in a subordinate. 
The Roman historian says of Hannibal, the greatest 
Carthaginian general, that he knew equally well to 
obey and to command. The one is the best prepara- 
tion for the other. 

All men are liable to err. Frank confession of a 
fault is by far the best course in every respect. There 
should be no attempt at concealment ; no equivoca- 
tion. 

Conduct under rebuke is of very great import- 
ance. Sometimes a superior is hasty and uses strong 
language. It has happened that this has roused 
young men to a similar display of temper, ending 
perhaps in the loss of their situations, and materially 
affecting their prospects in life. Solomon says, 
'' yielding pacifieth great offences." Calmness has 
often a wonderful effect upon an angry man. He 
is speedily subdued, and tries to make amends, 
whereas an opposite course would add fuel to the 
flame. Even unjust censure should not provoke 
irritation. ** What glory is it,'' says the apostle 
Peter, " if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God." 

Instead of indulging in pique and resentment 
when rebuked, the resource of wounded, pride in 
weak minds, seek rather by increased care to avoid 
the cause of censure. 
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Some men are always ready with an excuse for 
any fault. It bas been remarked, that those who 
are good at excuses are generally good for nothing 
else. 

15. Moral Character. — Without this there can 
be no real, lasting fSuccess. A dishonest man may 
seem to prosper for a time, but a sudden fall is 
his frequent end, " Character," says Smiles, ^' is 
the noblest of possessions. It is an estate in the 
general goodwill and respect of men ; and they who 
invest in it — though they may not become rich in 
this world's goods — will find their reward in esteem 
«nd reputation honouitibly won. And it is right 
that in life good qualities should tell-r-that industry, 
virtue, and goodness should rank the highest— 
and that the really best men should be foremost.^' 

16. Dependence upon God,— We all need guid- 
ance. The Scripture says, *' If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him." The best devised plans do not in themselves 
ensure success. The petitions required to be offered, 
" O Lord, send prosperity ;" " Establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us." Prayer exerts a most 
beneficial influence upon our whole life. 

If you would succeed, " Keep doing, always doing ; 
and whatever you do, do it with all your heart, soul, 
and strength. Wishing, dreaming, intending, mur- 
muring, talking, sighing, and repining, are all idle 
and profitless employments.*' 

A single broken wheel in a watch causes it to stop ; 
a single bad quality may be fatal to a man's pros- 
pects. 

Difficulties at the outset should not discourage. 
" It is a mistake," says Smiles, " to suppose that men 
succeed through success ; they much oftener succeed 
through failure. By far the best experience of men 
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is made up of their remembered failures in deal- 
ing with others iu the affairs of life. Such failurefs, 
in sensible men, incite to better self-management, 
and greater tact and self-control^ as a means of 
avoiding them in future/' 

False estimates of success in life are very common. 
It is usually considered to apply only to men who 
attain riches or high position. ^But he who barters 
self-respect and conscience for either, miserably fails. 
Solomon says, " A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches." Were a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul^ what would it profit ? 

*' True success in life is success in building up a 
pure^ honesty energetic character i in so suaping 
our habits^ our thoughts, and our aspirationsi as to 
best qualify us for that higher life on which we shall 
enter after the death of the visible body. Words- 
worth well describes the ' happy warrior* as one who 
' makes his moral being his prime caro* :— 

« ' Tis he wbose law is reason ; wbo depends 
Upon that law, as on the best of friends ; 
Who fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To Virtue every triumph that he knows; 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Bisesby open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire !" 
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MoSTpeople spend life without any definifce pur- 
pose. Tliev may be compared to a ship which is 
allowed to be driven hither and thither on the ocean 
by the variable winds and currents. A man with 
some fixed object is like a vessel bound to a certain 
pottj which is steadily kept in view whatever storms 
or calms may be encountered. To work upon a 
plan, makes a vast diiference in what we can accom* 
pUsht 
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It is Bot sufficient^ however^ to have merely some 
aim in life. Its nature is of vital importance* 
There are many persons who have an object before 
them, to which every thing is made subservient, 
whose lives must yet be pronounced a failure. 

Enjoyment is the great end of most men. It 
assumes various forms. One of the most common 
and harmless is to seek to live comfortably. Others 
look for it in idleness; some in amusements, in 
gratifying the appetites. 

Wealth is regarded by many as " the one thing 
needful." They rise early, sit up late, and eat the 
bread of carefulness, that they may increase their 
gains. Beyond this, the}'' have neither thought nor 
desire. 

Honour is with a smaller nnmber the chief object 
of ambition. It is sought in different ways. Fools seek 
it by squandering their money at marriages ; some 
men strive to obtain it through office ; a few by 
means of literature or science. 

Mournful experience has shown that all these 
objects combined and attained cannot give true 
happiness. 

Chesterfield says, ^ I have run the silly rounds 
of business and pleasure, and have done with them 
alL I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, 
and consequently know their futility, and do 
not regret their loss. I appraise them at their real 
value, which is,> in truth, very low ; whereas, those 
that have not experienced, always overrate them.'' 

Lord Byron had wealth, rank, genius, and repu- 
tation. He is truthfully described as the man who 

** Drank every cup of joy, heard every trnmp 
Of £Eune ; drank early, deeply drank, drank dranghts 
That common millions might have qnenched ; then died 
Of thirat, because there was no more to dnnk." 
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Tennyson shows *' how the self-seeking Intellect 
is punished"* 

^ And dcMiih and life she liated equally. 
And nothiog saw, for her despair. 
But dreadful Time, dreadful Eternity, 
No comfort anywhere." 

Even could earthly things satisfy the soul, there 
is one thought which must always mar their joy: 

" that disheartening fear, 

Which all who love beneath the sky 

Feel when they gaze on what is dear, 

The dreadful thought, that it must die : 

That desolating thought, which comes 

Into men's happiest hours and homes." 

God intended that it should be so. Auo:ustine 
says, ** Lord, Thou madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it find rest in Thee." Cowper 
expresses similar sentiments : — 

" But, Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown ; 
Give v^hat Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 

^ And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away." 

Ponder deeply the importance of life. " Think of 
living r* says Carlyle. *^Thy life, wert thou the 
pitifullest of all thOiSons of the earth, is no idle 
dream, but a solemn reality. It is thine own ; it is 
all thou hast to confront eternity with. Work, then, 
like a star,.unhasteniDg, yet unending." 

It is true that there are several objects to be kept 
in view in life. We must provide for our support ; 
we should store our minds with useful knowledge ; 
and there are many other things which may be 
lawfully pursued. What we are now considering is 
the chief end of man, the one great design to which 
every thing else should be made subordinate. 

To do God's tvill, or to be good and to do good, in- 
clude the purpose of being. The two great com- 

* Kay*8 " Fromiaes <rf Chriatianity," p. 62, 
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mandments in which Jesus Christ summed up the 
whole law have already been mentioned. 
. The Bible says of God, *^ Thou art good, and 
doest good." This is the chamcter i^t which we 
should aim. We fulfil tiie object of our existence 
only when we copy this pattern. 

To be good is the first step. Without this we 
cannot expect to do any real, lasting good to others, 
and even although we could, to be a " castaway" 
ourselves, would be a deplorable end. To be as gocki 
as we can is the best means of being as useful at 

we can. 

Confessing our sinfulness, we should accept God's 
gracious offers of pardon through Jesus Christ, aud 
trust in Him alone for salvation. We should 
earnestly strive, through the help of the Holy Spirit, 
to conquer every sin, and to bring every thought 
to the obedience of Christ. The Apostle Paul says, 
**1 live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me/' 
We should seek that Christ's will may be ours. 

One of the petitions of the Lord's prayer is, " Thy 
kingdom come.'' This world is a revolted province 
of God's dominions. Men have risen in rebellion 
against their great Creator and said, *^ We will not 
have Him to reign over us." They have turned from 
God, the ^* perfection of beauty," to hideous idols ; 
they have worshipped brute beasts, and even devils. 
By far the greatest good we can do to our fellowmen 
is to lead them to return to their rightful Lord. It 
is of little avail whatever else is done, if this is 
not gained. So long as men are rebels against God, 
they can haveno true joy, while every other blessing 
will follow reconciliation. If God's will were done 
on earth as it is in heaven, earth would resemble 
heaven in happiness. 

India is one of the strongholds of idolatry. She 
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has thus been addressed: '^Oh India! in thee are 
found the types of all that is beautiful and magni- 
ficent. In thy land are the Creator's glories peculiarly 
manifest, and providential gifts bestowed in richest 
profusion; yet thou art without thy God. Thou 
art rich in all grains, and dyes^ and minerals, in 
spices and permmes; but thou art not rich unto 
God« Thou displayest on thy unbounded surface 
all physical beauty and grace ; but tbou art unto 
Crod a dreary wilderness. Thy sun scatters its 
vivid beams and makes thy day one of surpassing 
glory ; but thou art covered with the shroud of spiri- 
tual night. Thy people possess intellect and imagi- 
nation ; bat in the things of God thy wise men are 
fools,— 4hy learned are dotards — thine aged men 
grope as the blind.** 

What more glorious enterprise could there be than 
to seek to turn India from dumb idols to the 
living God 1 It is one which has special claims upon 
you. The land to be benefited is that of your birth. 
Its people are bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh. 
You have also peculiar advantages for the work. 
Foreigners must often speak with a " stammering 
tongue;'^ they are unacquainted with the thoughts 
and feelings of those ihey address ; the doctrines 
they teach are looked upon as alien. You can use 
accents which fall with sweekiess upon your fellow- 
countrymen ; you know the misapprehensions which 
have to be guarded against, the best means of present- 
ing truth ; you can testify from your own experience. 
The history of India shows what changes may be 
effected even through the labours of one man. 
Gautama Buddha taught a system which eventually 
«pread from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, Largely 
through the efforts of Sankara Acharya, Brahman- 
ism regained its ascendancy. Men equally zealous, 
with God's helpj might speedily txun the whole of 
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India, not from one supeFstiiiou to another, but to 
ih« one true faith, which is gradually extending over 
the whole earth. 

Various means may be adopted to diffuse religious 
truth. The first and most important is to be a ^^iving. 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men/' Show 
what true Christianity is by j^our life. This is a 
kind of teaching which all can understand. Conver- 
sation is a valuable agency. Selecting favourable op- 
portunities, bring the claims of Christianity before' 
relatives, friends, and others whom you meet. You 
can also try to persuade them to attend lectures 
and publio worship. Parents may be induced ta 
send their children to Christian schools. Tracts and 
books may be circulated with great advantage. 
After speaking to a person, give him something 
to read to deepen the impression. Those who are 
qualified, may give public addresses on Christianity. 
In Calcutta, there are several Bengalis, employed in 
public offices, who thus, in the evenings, make 
known the truth to their countrymen. The noblest 
of all employments is to devote^ in a proper spirit, 
one's whole life to this work. 

In addition to the above direct meansj aid may 
be afforded by money for the support of preachers, 
schools, and the printing of Scriptures, &e. Some 
persons give a fi^ed proportion of their income, e. 9., 
one-tenth, to such objects, This example deserves 
to be imitated. 

While the diffusion of Christianity is at once the 
highest benefit which can be conferred upon the 
people of India and the surest road to every other 
blessing, all measures calculated to promote health 
and happiness should be aided. Christians should 
be foremost in every scheme of benevolence. 

Some may excuse themselves on the ground that 
they hav^ n^ith^r tiwe nor ability to do good. Thii^ 

A3 
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is a great mistake. The real cause is want of incli- 
nation. The love of ease or money lies at the root 
of the objection. 

To seek the happiness of others, is the best means 
of promoting your own. Elingsley says : " If you 
wish to be miserable, you must think about yourself; 
about what yc/ii want, what you like, what respect 
people pay. to you, what people think of you ; and 
then to yoVi nothing will be pure. You will spoil 
'every thing you touch ; you will be as wretched as 
you choose." 

> The humblest means of doing good should not be 
despised. A benevolent man said, '^I see in this 
world two heaps — ^human happiness and misery. If I 
can take but the smallest bit from one heap and 
add to the other, I carry a point. If I can wipe 
away the tears of a child, I feel I have done some 
thing. I should be glad indeed to do greater things, 
but I will not neglect this." 

It is surprising, however, how much one mind, 
rightly directed and intent upon its purpose, can 
accomplish with the Divine blessing. 

Let the grand object of your life be to cfo God's wiU, 
and it cannot be a failure in whatever.circumstances 
you may be placed. You may strive to be rich and 
yet die a poor man ; you may set your heart on 
some honour which always eludes your grasp. 
Even should you attain riches and rank, the 
loss of health, or some other affliction, may damp 
your joys:; while, even at the best, the want of 
permanence must cast a shadow over all. Not 
•BO if you live for God. You may do His will 
in the lowest sphere as well as in th.e highest ; when 
.prostrated by sickness, as much as when most actively 
engaged. Milton says, 

"They alao.swre who only stand and wait.'* 

Never did young men in this country enter upon 
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the stage of life under circumstances more interest- 
ing and important than at present. The wall of 
caste, by which India was inclosed, is crumbling 
down, and her representatives are now heard in the 
International Congresses held in Europe and America; 
education is spreading; many " run to and fro/' and 
knowledge is being increased. , 

It cannot be denied that the time is also one of 
special peril. Former beliefs are losing their hold ; 
former restraints are being removed ; respect for 
authority is being replaced in some by an arrogance 
which neither fears God nor regards man. There is 
great danger lest old virtues should disappear, and 
new vices prove a fresh curse to the country. 

The weal or woe of India depends largely upon 
her educated sons. The influence once possessed by 
the Brahmans is rapidly passing into their hands ; 
they are becoming more and more the leaders of the 
people. Let them seek to combine the excellencies 
of East and West, avoiding whatever is reprehensible 
in either. Let their chief object in life be the glory 
bf God and good of their country. Thus will they 
secure to themselves the greatest amount of happi- 
ness here and hereafter, while they will prove a 
blessing to generations yet unborn. 



APPENDIX. 

PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS AND RELIGIOUS 

INQUIRERS. 

Fretatory Note. 

Pbatbb is tlie desire of the heart. Each person's cironmstancoa 
vary. Private prayer is best expressed in onr own words, and in, 
the language with which we are most familiar. Still, examples of 
prayer may be nsefhl in snggesting thonghts. 

The early prayers are for persons yet unacquainted with Christie 
anity, and only seeking after the truth. When Jesua Christ is 
knowDj^ prayer should be*oi!ered in His name. > 

1. Morning Prayer for a Hindu Student. 

O Almighty God, Creator, Preserver, acid Goveijior 
of all things. Thou art the Fountain of life, the 
Author of every good and perfect gift. Humbly 
falling at thy feet, I thank thee for thy watchful caret 
during the past night, and seek thy guidance through 
this day. 

Thou art the shoreless Ocean of wisdom and know- 
ledge. Do Thou graciously assist me in my studies. 
Give clearness of mind ; make me diligent and 
persevering. Preserve me from every kind of vanity 
and pride. May my aim he, not to gain the praise 
ef men, but to fit myself for usefubxess and, for thy 
service. FiU me with g^titude to thee fgr aU thy. 
goodness. 

Enable me, this day, to show that respect to mv 
teachers which is due to them, and to profit by their 
instruction. May I be kiud and obliging to my 
fellow-students ; may I rejoice at their success ; save 
me from feelings of envy and jealousy. 

H^lp me to act as in thy continual presence ; may 
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I seek to please thee in all things. Make me upright 
and true ; let me never be ashamed of doing what is 
right. Keep me from impure Noughts and words. 
Strengthen me to resist ' temptation. May I shun 
the company of those who would lead me astray. 

While industrious as a student, may I seek, with 
still greater earnestness^ the knowledge which will 
prepare me for eternity. Thou art the light of truth 
which scatters the darkness of falsehood. Shine 
into my heart. Enable me to know thee the only true 
God, and out of that knowledge to love thee, to 
imitate thee, to be like thee. 

Bless my relations and friends ; have mercy upon 
all men. Be with me in my going out and my 
coming in, this day and for ever. 



2. Evening Prayer for a Hindu Student. 

At the close of another day, I kneel before thy 
Divine Majesty, desiring to pay unto thee that tribute 
of prayer and praise, which is so justly due. 

I thank thee for the opportunities which I have 
enjoyed this day of becoming wiser and better. 
Forgive the time which has been mispent ; the means 
of improvement which have been neglected. Bless 
whatever knowledge I have gained. Give me the 
humility of true wisdom, and enable me, with a 
grateful heart, to use all thy gifts for the promotion 
of thy glory and the good of my fellow-men. Par- 
don whatever Thou hast seen amiss in my conduct : 
myforgetfulness of thee ; my unholy thoughts, words, 
and actions ; the good which I left undone, and the 
evil which I committed. Grant me true repentance. 
Blot out my sins ; purify* my heart, and enable me 
to serve thee better in time to come. Reveal thy- 
self to me more fully. Show me, O Lord, what 
Thou wouldst have me to do ; give me grace to obey 
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thy commands, and to abstain from every thing dis- 
pleasing in thy sight. 

I pray for a blessing on my relatives and friends. 
May I be grateftil and affectionate to those through 
whom, under thee, all my wants are supplied, and I 
am enabled to continue my studies. Teach us all 
thy will, and help us to love each other more by 
drawing our hearts to thee. 

Bless my native country Prosper all the means 
employed for the good of its people — especially the 
efforts to spread true knowledge. May those favoured 
with education, rank, and wealth, remember that 
these are talents to be used in thy service. Put an 
. end everywhere to ignorance, superstition, and vice. 
May thy light lighten every land. 

Take me under thy care this night, and grant 
that I may rise in the morning refreshed with sleep 
to praise thy name. 



3. Prayer for Earnestness in Religion. 

O Lord, Thou art the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God. With deep humility and 
self-abasement, I cast myself at thy feet, beseeching 
thy gracious favour. 

From my birth to the present moment I have been 
continuallydependent upon thee for the support of 
the life which Thou didst at first bestow. Day by 
day hast Thou been loading me with thy benefits. I 
lament my unthankfulness to thee for all thy 
mercies. I have received thy gifts, but have forgot- 
ten thee the Giver. I have loved the world and the 
things of the world, but I have not loved thee. Thou 
hast not been in all my thoughts.' The strength 
which I have received from thee has been spent, not 
in thy service, but in following my own sinful desirea 

Is it not Thou who hast awakened me to a sense 
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of the sin and folly of my conduct ? Deepen, I 
beseech, this feeling. Enable xne to ponder the 
solemn question, what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? Let 
me find no rest till I find rest in thee. 

May it henceforth be my chief desire to know thy 
win and to please thee in all things. Enable me to 
use diligently every means of arriving at religious 
truth, with earnest prayer for thy blessing. Give 
me grace to act up to my convictions of what is 
right Show me the way Thou wouldst have me to 
go^ and enable me to walk in it, ever trusting thee^ 
and leaning simply on thy strength. 



4. Prater roR3;LxaHT. 

O great, incomprehensible Being whosoever Thou 
art. Source of my existence, to whom can I go but 
unto thee for succour ? In sore distress, I prostrate 
myself at thy feet. Be Thou my Guide and Com- 
forter. 

The creed of my childhood has failed me. The 
gods whom I ignorantly worshipped instead of thee^ 
my great Creator, I feel are no gods, and cannot hear 
niy cry. The whole waters of the Ganges cannot 
remove from my soul the stain of a single sin ; I 
cannot merit heaven by the most costly offerings, 
the most laborious pilgrimages, the finest painfiil 
austerities. 

The beacons which I hoped would guide me 
through life have disappeared from my sight. I 
grope for my way in doubt and perplexity : envelop- 
ed by spiritual darkness, I wander in the shadow of 
death. 

In the midst of all things changeable. Thou art 
by thy^ nature unchangeable. Thou art the eternal 
Sun of righteousness ; thy love never waxes coW, 
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I flee to thee, O Helper of the helpless, O Refuge 
of the universe. 

Bewildered, not knowinpf where to turn, I beseech 
thee to show me the path of life. Thou art the 
light in whom there is no darkness. Pour thy bright 
beams into my soul, and guide me into thine eternal 
truth. Say, Let there be light, and I shall see light ; 
I shall see the trutti and shun error ; I shall see life 
and escape death. In thy great mercy, direct my 
feet in the way of peace, which will at last conduct 
me to thyself. 



6. Prayer for Eeligious Truth. 

Eternal, self-existent Lord of the univerae, though 
mine eyes perceive thee not, I feel that I am in 
thy awful presence. 1 desire to pour out my doubts 
and fears at thy feet. 

The ancient system on which I rested my hopes 
for eternity, has crumbled beneath me. I am tempt- 
ed to think that Thou hast never spoken to man, 
but left him to wander through life without a guide. 
I am in danger of sinking in the deep mire of sen^- 
suality. 

Forgive my unworthy thoughts of thee. Enable 
me firmly to believe that Thou art, and that Thou 
art a rewarder of them that diligently seek thee. 
The heavens declare thy glory ; the earth is full of 
th}'- goodness; the voice of conscience within me, 
accusing or excusing, is witness to thy care. 

But, Lord, hast Thou afforded us a clearer and 
fuller revelation of thyself ? I must reject the sacred 
books of my country for they give unworthy repre- 
sentations of , thee. Is there any written record of 
thy will for man's guidisince ? Help me to examine 
earnestly this great question. Forbid that I should 
treat it with indifference, seeking only the pleasures 
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of this world. Forbid that I should put off the in- 
quiry to a more convenient season which will never 
come. Take from me evety thing which opposes 
itself to the knowledge of thy truths Fill me with 
the childlike spirit which every moment watches 
thy hand, and runs to do thy holy bidding. There 
are mysteries all around me which I can never hope 
to solve in this mortal life. I desire to know only 
what will enable me to do thy will. Give me per- 
severance. Enable me to seek thee with my whole 
heart, — to seek thee so as to find thee. 



6. Prayer for Faith. 

Almighty Creator, God of the spirits of all flesh. 
Thou art near to all that call upon thee ; to all that 
call upon thee in truth. Graciously listen to my 
prayer. 

1 have been examining the Christian Scriptures 
which profess to be a revelation of thy will. I admit 
the lofty views which they present of thy character, 
proclaiming thee as the only living and true^^God, 
spotless in holiness, boundless in mercy. 

I confess that the Bible gives a correct view of 
my own condition. I acknowledge that my heart 
is deceitful ; that in me dwelleth no good thing ; 
that I am prone to evil ; that without thy gracious 
aid, I must perish. 

I admire the glorious plan of salvation unfolded 
iu the Bible, by which Thou art at once a just God 
and a Saviour. I feel that it is exactly suited to my 
wants, both for its fulness and freeness, while it is 
worthy of thy royal character. 

But, O Lord, the mercy displayed is so wonderful, 
that I am tempted ^to unbelief. Great is the mystery 
of godliness ; God* manifest in the flesh. Help me 
to believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
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the one Mediator between God and man. Just as" 

I am, tossed with doubt, I come to thee. Lord, I 

believe, help Thou mine unbelief. Jesus Christ said 

that if any man will do thy will, he shall know of 

the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether he 

spoke of himself. Lord, I humbly desire to do thy 

will. Show me what Thou wouldst have me to do. 

Bub without thee I can do nothing. Uphold me and 

I shall not fall ; Etrengthen me and I shall not faint ; 

guide me and I shall not wander. Grant me a 

strong and living faith. Eemove every doubt and 

fear which trouble me, and enable me to rejoice 

in thy love. May I know in whom I have believed, 

and feel persuaded that He is able to keep that 

which 1 have committed unto Him. 



7. ACCEPTANCfi OF ChRISTIAKITY. 

Heavenly Father, Source of all truth, Hearer and 
Answerer of prayer, I thank thee for graciously 
listening to my ciy for faith and guidance. 

I desire, O Lord, to embrace the offers of mercy madcf 
in thy word. I come before thee confessing my vile 
ingratitude for all thy goodness ; the innumerable 
sins I have committed in thought, word, and deed. 
From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
I am covered with the leprosy of sin ; my best 
actions are like filthy rags. 

Benouncing all other grounds of hope, I accept 
the full and free salvation offered through Jesus 
. Christ. I trust in him as my Saviour ; I look to him 
for pardon. Blot out my sins for his sake. I look 
to him for righteousness. Clothe me with his spot- 
less robe, and I shall be unblameable in thy sight. 
I thank thee for the offered aid of thy Holy Spirit. 
For the sake of Jesus Christ, fulfil thine own pro- 
mise. May He come and dwell within my heart. 
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uprooting every thing displeasing in thy sight, and 
causing all holy affections to spring up. 

Enable me to show my gratitude by giving myself 
to thy service. J. desire to devote my whole future 
life to the promotion of thy glory and the good of 
my country. Give me grace to watch over myself, 
to set a holy example^ to be a living epistle of Christ, 
known and read of all men. May it be my meat 
and drink to do thy will ; may I seek to glorify thee 
on earth, and to finish the work which Thou hast 
given me to do. Graciously accept this humble 
offering, and grant me all needed strength for the 
sake of my Redeemer. 



8. A Pbofession of CHRiSTUNmr. 

O Lord, I lament that for so many years of my life, 
I have given to dumb idols the honour which is due 
fothee alone. Thou hast been graciously pleased to 
show me the sin and folly of such conduct. I pray 
thee for grace to act up to the light which I now 
possess. 

Thou art my Creator^ the Maker of my body, the 
Father of my spirit. As such Thou art most 
closely related to me. Thou hast watched over me 
and preserved me every moment. livery thing 
which I possess is thine. Let me not deny thee, 
my heavenly Father. 

Thou art my rightful King. All thy laws are 
^oly, just and good. I have been an open rebel 
against thy government Forbid, O Lord, that I 
should continue to be numbered among thy profess- 
ed enemies. Thou wilt hereafter be my Judge. I 
must stand at thy bar. Thou hast power to destroy 
both soul and body in helL Let me not incur thy 

just punishment to please even my dearest earthly 
friends, 
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fhou axt the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Tho)i gayest him to die for us when we were sinners, 
riebels, enemies. Through him Thou hast offered* 
me pardon, peace, and everlasting happiness. Let 
m^ not \>e so base and ungrateful as to be ashamed 
of thee. 

Give me grace openly to profess that I am on thy 
side. Suffer me not to deceive myself with the 
thought that secretly I am thy follower. TJhe Lord 
^esus Christ has said^ " Whosoever shajl confess me 
before men, him will I coniess also before my j^ather 
'which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall deny mo 
before men, him will I also deny before my l!atber 
which is in lieaven.*' 

' blessed Saviour, I would Ibe thine an4 thine 
illone. But in myself X am wea)c and helpless, 
yjelding to the slightest temptation. 

Give me, X beseech thee, the gift Vhich Thou didst 
promise to thy disciples Wheil about to leave them— • 
give me the Holy. Spirit in rich abundance, and, 
yith boldness, I shall confess thee, and live as be-^ 
Cometh thy servant. * . ^ 



9. Prater for Steadfastness, 

Heavenly I^'atWl, I bless' thee for enabling ihd 
publicly * to renounce idolatry, and profeslla myetelf 
^hy follower. But, O Lord, I need thy gracious aid*; 
Even when Jesus Christ wa^ oi^ (&rth, maiiy wdnt 
back and walked no longer with him: Enistme mh 
io continue thy faithful servant to my life's end. 

I shall be exposed to niany temptations. Ridicule 
may await me from compaJiions who 'scoff at all 
religion ; the friends who once 'tirelbomed me may 
felose their doors against me ; my diBarest relatives, 
>^ho9e affection would have survived every other 
shock, may turn against me« 

- M 
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. But, oh Lord, my greatesfc trials will come from 
my own heart : faith may grow dim ; love may wax 
oold ; sinful desires i^hich I hoped were rooted out 
may spring up again ; the dares of the world, the 
deceitfuhiess of riches, and the lust of other 
things, may causie me, to fall away from thee.- 

Deeply conscious qf my own weakness, I would 
dry to th^e for help. Let thy grace be sufficient 
for me, and thy strength be made perfect in my 
weakness. Preserve me frooi the fear of man 
which bringeth a snare. O Saviour, be Thou ever 
Aear me. Each day may I carry to thee my dis- 
tresses and my temptations ; m^y I set thee ever 
before. me; Dgt^y I^hei^r thee saying to me. Son, 
thou art ever with me ; X vill never leave thee,; 
oontiuue-thou^ in vpLj love; be thou faithftzl ixnto 

death, an^ J. "s^ give f hee a crown of life. Amen. 

t 

10. Praykr for Relatives. 

* Heavenly Father, Thou art the God of tho families 
of the whole earth, and it is thy will that their 
members should be bound ^together in mutual affec- 
tion. Gr^etoafily- help D^e^ aa &r asis (^nsistent 
•V^iih iit» hisj^^v di^ty wtich I owe to thee, to seek 
the love of tliQs^ to yhpi^ I. am related l?y ties of 

TiAiture 

' I havB chosw ttee 83 toy <5od »nd King. Enable 
xx)j^ tp be f^^ithfuL JUet me never take part in any 
idpiatJrpus oeremoBiy, l4et me never even seem to 
yfeld where I ought not to yield, and never keep 
l^lence when truthfaUxess demands that I should 
speak. StiJl^may I regard my relative^ who sincerely 
worship the gods of this country with tender pity^ 
and Ipt no u^ind word evep escape my lipa. 
' Help me, O Lord, to bw the estr^ngeiiient of 
those by vtom I vad onde beloved, Itis^^ only 
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through their ignorance *that they blame me. Were 
their minds enlij;htened, they would turn to the^ 
with joy. Enable me to use every means in my 
power to bring about this end. Give me g]*ace to 
act in all things as becometh thy adopted son^ 
May I be more affectionate than ever to my relatives^ 
in spite of whatever treatment I receive. Enable 
me to bless them that curse me^ to do good to them 
that hate me, and pray for them that despitefully 
use me and persecute me. Remembering how many 
years Thou didst bear with me, let me not grow 
weary in seeking to do them good. 

But, O Lord, my trust is in thee* Graciously 
send thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of my relatives ; 
enable them to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. Then, Q 
Heavenly Father, all alienation will be removed j our 
hearts will be drawn together in love ; we shall 
help each other in the journey of life, and at last 
uni tedly join in the song of praise around thy throne* 
I ask all in the name of my Saviour. Amen^ 



1 L Morning Prayer for a Christian Student. 

. My Father who att in heaven , I thank tbea f6r 
graciously preserving me during the past night, and 
enabling mo to rise this morning in health and 
strength, surrounded by so many mercies. I desije 
to seek thy blessing on the duties of the day. 

Thou art the Father of lights, in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Gi*a* 
ciously assist me in my studies. Give me quick 
understanding ; make me diligent, patient and per- 
severing, redeeming the time. Keep me humble ; 
may I remember that I have nothing which I have, 
not received. May thy goodness fill me with grati- 
tude^ and lead me to live to thy praisa 
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Maintain in me this day a constant sense of th y 
presence*; keep me from every wrong temper and 
disposition. Bless my teachei's ; may I be attentivQ 
and respectful ; may I carefully improve the advan- 
tages which I enjoy. Bless my fellow-students. 
May I seek theii- good in all things ; if I am tempted 
to do evil, give me grace to resist. Enable me, by 
my consistent life, to show the excellence of the 
Christian religion. 

I pray for my friends and relatives. If any of 
them are still wandering from thee, bring them to 
seek thy face. May we all help one another to 
love thee more and serve thee better. 

Graciously bestow upon me all the spiritual bless- 
ings which I need. As thou hast put away the 
darkness of night, so for Christ's sake put away 
all my sins ; scatter them like morning clouds. May 
thy Holy Spirit guide and govern me through 
this day. Let its close find me with a day's work 
faithfully done, a day's journey farther on the road 
to thee. I present all my petitions in the name of 
thy Son. Amen. 



12. Evening Prater for a Christian Student. 

Heavenly Father, who givest the day for labour 
and the night for rest, I desire to render unto thee 
my evening sacrifice of praise and prayer. 

Accept my humble thanks, O Lord, for all thy 
goodness this day ; for all the grace Thou hast given 
me ; for any thing I have done right in thy sight ; for 
any progi-ess in my studies. Enable me to improve 
all the privileges Thou hast graciously placed within 
iny reach. May I acquire the knowledge and culti- 
vate the habits which will fit me for future useful- 
tiess. 

I lament, O Lord, that sin has mingled with every 
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duty. Pardon the wasted time, the idle words, the 
evil tempers of this day, and wherein I have yielded 
to temptation. I take refuge in Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour ; may I al^ide in him continually. By thy 
Holy Spirit cod form me to bis image. Help me to 
feel that I am not mine own, but thine, and may my 
whole life be devoted to thy service. 

Make me dutiful and affectionate to my relatives 
a.nd friends. Keep them from aU evil, and give them 
every good. Bless my teachers and companions. 
Have mercy ou my native country. Send forth thy 
light and thy truth, and may the people turn from 
dumb idols to serve thee, the only living and true 
God. Let thy w-iU be done in ej^rth as it is in heg«ven. 

Watch over me and all who are dear to me this 
night. Take us now and ever under thy holy keep- 
ing, for Jesus Christ's sake. Arri^n, 



13. Prayer for Holiness. 

My Father in heaven, I thank thee for graciously 
calling me to a knowledge of thy truth, and for 
numbering me among thy people. But, Lord, I 
lament the weakness of my faiUi« the coldness of my 
love, the feebleness of my attempts to serve thee. 
Give me grace to make higher attainments in the 
divine life, to devote myself more entirely to thy 
service. 

Search me, God, and prove me, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me. Enable me to break off 
every evil habit, to lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset me. Lord, increase 
my faith. May I look more unto Jesns. May I 
trust in him alone for salvation, and receive him in 
all his fullness. Give me the sweet assurance that, 
by a living faith in Him, 1 have obtained forgive*. 
n§ss of all my sins, and am at peace with thee. May 
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I realize my sonship ; may I continually abide in 
Christ. Make me to know more and more the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge. Help me always 
to feel that I am not mine, but thine. May it be my 
meat and my drink to do thy wilL 

AH my strength must come from thee. Grapt me 
a fresh baptism of thjr Holy Spirit. May He come 
and take full possession of my soul, constantly in- 
spiring every thought, word and action. Give me 
a warm love for all that is good and noble, and a 
hatred of all things false and selfish and vile. Enable 
me to cousecr^ every talent which Thou hast 
given me to the advancement of thy kingdom. 
Heai»me, heavenly Father, for the sa^o of Jesus 
Christ, Amen, 



14, DKDxcA!noif TO God. 

O Lord, my heavenly Father, I desire bow humbly 
to approach thee, i;nvited by the name of thy Son, 
p,nd trusting ii^ his righteousness and grace. From 
my birth I have gone astmy from thee ; but, in infinite 
jnercy. Thou hast called me, and now I return to 
thee, and acknowledge thy dominion over me. 
Ijord, do Thou receive me ; I desire to be thine for 
ever. 

Blessed God ! from this day do I acknowledge 
thee only as my Lord^ and give up myself to thy 
service. All the members of my body, all the pow- 
ers of my mind, every thing I possess, would I pre- 
sent to thee this day ; accept them I beseech thee, 
I earnestly pray that Thou wouldst give me strength 
and courage to do thy will, to live for thy glory, and 
to persevere to the very end of my life. 

Not only do I set apart all that I am and have to 
thy service, but I also submit myself to thy will. I 
would leave, O Lord, to thy management and di* 
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rectiofn all I possess. Looking on thee as the righte- 
ous Governor of the universe, may I always be en- 
abled to say " Thy will be done/' 

Use me, O Lord, I beseech thee, as an instrument 
of thy service. Number me amcaag thine own peo- 
ple. Let my sins be blotted out for the sake of thy 
Son. Let me be clothed with his righteousness ; let 
me be sanctified by his Spirit ; change me more and 
more into his image. Let my life be spent in the 
light of thy gracious countenance. 

And when the solemn hour of death comes, do 
Thou then look down with pity, my heavenly 
Father, on thy dying child, and receive my depart- 
ing spirit inlo thy heavenly presence, for ^esus 
Christ's sake. Amen, 



15, Prater for a BACKSLipiaa. 

O holy, holy, holy Lord God ! how shall I appear 
in thy presence ! To me justly belong shame and 
confusion efface. I humble myself in the dust be- 
fore thee, acknowledging my baseness and un worthi- 
ness. 

After all the blessings, more than I can number, 
which I have received from thy bountiful hand ; 
after having been called by thy name and taken thy 
vows upon me ; 1 have ungratefully gone back, 
bringing dishonour on religion, acting against the 
precepts of thy Word, the voice of conscience, and 
the strivings of thy Spirit. 

Thou, O Lord,* knowest my foolishness, and my 
sins are not hid from thee. Thou art fully acquaint- 
ed with jail the aggravations of my conduct. I have 
not one word to offer in my own excuse. But, O 
iiord, to whom can I go but unto thee ? My sins 
have reached unto heaven ; but thy mercy is above 
the heavens. The blood of Jesus Christ thy San 
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deanaeth from all sin. Stained and polluted as I am, 
if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me clean. Wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow. Clothe me with 
the spotless robe of Christ's righteousness. 

Lord, I am beset by temptations from without 
and by a deceitful heart from within. Hold Thou 
me up and I shall be safe. Bestow thy Holy 
Spirit upon me in all his purifying, strengthening in- 
fluences. Enable me to abide in Christ ; to rely 
upon him every moment for wisdom and strength. 
May I feel that not I, but Christ liveth in me. Give 
me a sense of thy forgiving love ; restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation; and enable me hence- 
forward to serve thee with a zeal beyond what I 
have known before, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

16. Before any Important Undertaking. 

Heavenly Father, Thou hjist graciously assured 
us, that if any man lack wisdom let him ask of thee, 
who givest to all liberally and upbraidest not ; and 
it shall be given him. I desire humbly to seek thy 
guidance at this time. 

I bless thee for thy great goodness during my past 
life. Thou hast led me, fed me, clothed me ; 1 have 
Wanted no good thing. I would trust thee for the 
future ; I would cast all my care upon thee, for Thou 
carest for me. 

I desire to place myself and what I am about to 
undertiike in thy bands. If Thou seest that it will 
be for thy glory, grant me good success. Without 
thy blessing we cannot succeed, ilxcept the Lord 
build the house,.they labour in vain that build it. 
Prosper Thou the work of my hands ; yea the work 
of my hands establish Thou it. Should thy blessing 
be withheld, may I be resigned to thy will, knowing 
that all things work together for good to them thi^t 
love thee, 
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Enable fne in all my works^ begun, continued, and 
ended ill thee, to glorify thy name through Jesu^ 
Christ. Amen, 



17* Prayer in Sickness. 

O Lord, my Father, I thank thee for the measure 
of health ^hich 1 have hitherto enjoyed, and for all 
the many njerciei^ with which I have been favoured. 

Now that I am sick, I desire still to thank thee. 
It is for my good that Thou layest thy chastening 
hand upon me. Grant that I may profit by this 
thy dispensation. May I be taught by it the un- 
certainty of lifei ; Tdsbj it weatn me from this world, 
and fill me with ardent desires after heaven. 

If it be thy pleasure, bless the means used for my 
recovery and restor'e me to health. If it be thy 
purpose to keep me on a bed of sickness, enable me 
patiently to submit to thy will, and sanctify this 
affiction to my souL Grant that when raised up, I 
may devote myself more fully and entirely to thy 
service. 

Whatever be thy dealings with me at this time, 

leave me not, O Lord, neither forsake me. Draw 

. near to me and comfort me with thy presence. 

Enable me to rest my soul on Christ, sanctify me 

by thy Spirit, and keep me in perfect peace. 

Hear me and receive me, for my Saviour^s sake. 
Amen. 



18. The Christian's Prayer in Prospect 

OF Death. 

Lord of life and death, of earth and of heaven, 
once more do I pour out my soul, my departing 
soul, unto thee. 

Gracious Father, I would not quit this earth of 
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thine without my grateful ackuowledgmeuts for all 
that abundant goodness which Thou hast caufied tp 
])ass before me here. I have wanted no good thing. 
I thank thee for all the friends Thou hast given me, 
for all the good I have received from others, and for 
all the opportunities which I have enjoyed of ser- 
ving thee. I look back with deep humiliation upon 
my unprofitable life^ stained with sin. Renouncing 
all other hopes, I flee solely to the refuge Thou hast 
set before me in the gospel. 

Comfort relations and friends whom now I leave. 
Enable them to cast their cares on thee. Be Thou 
the Husband of the widow, the Father of the father- 
less. May they so live that at last we may meet an 
undivided family in heaven. 

Once more would I pray on behalf of the worid in 
which I have sojourned. Bless my native land. Let 
its inhabitants soon turn to thee, their rightful Lord. 
Prosper every effort for the advancement of thy 
kingdom throughout the world. 

Be with me in my last and greatest need. Alone 
I entered the world; alone I depart. As one 
whom his 6wn deiar mother comforteth, so do Thou 
comfort me. When I pass through the dark river of 
death, may I be supported by thine everlasting arms. 
I humbly commend my soul into the hands of a faith- 
ful Creator and most merciful Saviour. Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; conduct me safely to thy presence, 
there to sing the song, " Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever." 
Amen, 



19. The Lord's Prayer, 

" Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be 
th}^ name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
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in earth, as^ it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen." 

20. Various Short Prayers, 

Grace before Meat 

Ble£s, O Lord, this food to my use, and strengthen 
me, both in body and soul, to serve thee, through 
Jesus C}irist. 



Grace after Meat 

I thank thee, O Lord, for what I have now receiv- 
ed, and I pray thee to keep me ever mindful of thy 
mercies, through Jesus Christ. 

For Different Occasions. 

I laid me down and slept ; I awaked, for the Lord 
sustained me.. >- 



Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. 

O Lord, preserve my going out and coming in, 
from this time forth, and even for evermore. 



O Lord, prosper Thou the work of my hands. 

^— — ^ 

Teach me to do thy will ; for Thou art my God. 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; and keep 
the door of ray lips. 

How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God ? ' 
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